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‘Super- Advertising and Salesmanship 


The human race seem to be born bargain hunters. 
Ever notice it? I know you have if you’ve ever 
had anything to do with something the public 
uses. The women folks don’t make any bones 
about it; they just simply get up early, put on 
their old clothes and get in line for a knock down 
and drag out fight when what appears to be a real 
bargain is talked around or appears in the papers. 
Now the men are not quite so bold and brazen 
about it, but they play the game just the same. 

Take, for example, the matter of selling goods. 
Mighty few real merchants of any kind nowadays 
would invest in a stock of goods and buy a loca- 
tion or sign a year’s lease and then just sit down 
and wait until somebody happened to have curios- 
ity enough to hunt them up and demand a chance 
Not much. Where a fellow 


starts in to open a business he hangs out his shingle 


to buy from them. 


first thing, and the live ones begin buying space in 
the newspapers as well as writing letters and mak- 
ing personal visits. 

Most merchants have learned long ago that there 
is no short cut or patented idea which will cause 
people to just pass everything else up and come to 
their place to buy goods. No; we have never dis- 
covered what might safely be called super adver- 
tising or super salesmanship. Big business of to- 
day has grown from small business of yesterday. 

There is such a thing, however, as special effort 
both in advertising and in selling. I have said be- 
fore that people buy what merchants try hardest to 
sell, Right now the public doesn’t know just how 
best to spend its savings, which are the greatest 
the world has ever known. We have been preach 
ing thrift and saving. Hundreds of thousands of 
our people have learned the lesson and are saving. 
The banks are full of money, deposited by their 
customers. These depositors are thinking of in- 
vestments and ways of spending the money. 

What would be the natural thing for these peo- 
That’s about the only 
way to figure on a proposition of this kind. A lot 


ple to do with their money? 


of this money is going to be spent for things the 
people have wanted for years. You know you’ve 
wanted something for a long time. Maybe ever 
since you were a boy. You haven’t felt able to in- 
dulge yourself until now. 

I know of a farmer up in northwest Arkansas 
who is a great lover of stock. He always raises 
some of the finest stock in that part of the country. 
When he was a boy he grew up on a farm and al- 
ways wanted a Shetland pony. His father couldn’t 
see the pony proposition, so my friend didn’t get 
one. He married, but there are no children in his 
family. He is now probably 60 years old, has done 
Well with his farm and stock business. Do you 
know what he bought for himself last summer? A 
Shetland pony. He does not expect to use the 
pony. There are no children on his farm except 
those belonging to his tenants, but he bought the 
pony just the same. He had always wanted a pony 
but has just now felt able to buy one. 

Regardless of how much advertising and selling 


[By L. R. Putman, New Orleans, La. | 


may be done in other lines, there are a lot of people 
who are going to live in their own homes for the 
first time. Yes, they’re going to ‘‘build a home 
first.’’ They have all their lives been subject to 
the dictates of landlords and they are tired of it. 
They have hoped all their lives they could some 
day own a home and now they have the money and 
are going to own one. 

But there are thousands of people who have the 
money and have not figured out just what they 


will do with it. These thousands of people are 





How Would You Handle This 
Proposition ? 
—_—_—_——-, Ohio, Feb. 3, 1919. 
American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

We are in a quandary as to the outlook in 
the trade. This is the situation with us, as 
our trade is mostly with farmers: 

We find the farmers wish to build and de- 
sire to dispose of their Liberty bonds for 
material. Now, had the Government made 
the bonds legal tender—that is, made them 
pass for face value—building material would 
go out fast. The point we wish to know is, 
could the Government enact a law making 
them legal tender or pass for face value? 
A party in the other day wanted to build. 
Had $400 in Liberty bonds which he wanted 
us to take. Another in this morning wanted 
to trade $300 Liberty bonds for lumber. We 
asked the bank if they could use them. They 
said no, for if they would take them inside 
of a month they would have no currency to 
do business. 

If we could take the bonds and pass them 
on to the manufacturers everything would 
be lovely, but the builders do not ‘‘admire’’ 
taking $96 for $100 in bonds, and we can not 
blame them, for the bond salesmen forced 
them to take all the bonds possible, so it 
leaves them short on capital or currency to 
carry on building. 

We are in the dark as to what to do and 
can not see why the Government should allow 
the bonds to be made trading stock at less 
than face. If you can enlighten us on this 
please do so. 

| Here is an Ohio dealer earnestly seeking 
light on a proposition that possibly is oc- 
cupying the attention of many others. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows some dealers 
who are taking Liberty bonds at face value 
in exchange for lumber and thus getting 
building programs under way in their com- 
munities. No doubt there are plenty of 
manufacturers who would be willing to ae- 
cept from the dealer who makes the above 
inquiry Liberty bonds in payment for lum- 
ber. he AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like 
to have letters from dealers giving their 
experience in taking bonds in payment for 
material or offering suggestions as to how 
they would handle this proposition.—Ep1ror. | 











subject to conviction. They are going to be influ- 
As I said before, the wives 
are going to have something to say in the final dis- 
position of the money that has been saved. It is 
said that the women folks dictate the purchase of 
about 85 percent of the goods that are sold in this 
country. When it comes to building or buying 
homes I believe more than 85 percent of the women 
would vote to own a home. 


enced by persuasion. 


Women are naturally 
Unless something out of the ordinary 
turns a woman she expects to be mistress of her 
own home some day. Right here, then, is where 
We can base our opinion that the present is a good 
time to spend some time and money for the promo- 
tion of home owning. The building material deal- 
ers have an even start with all other merchants. 
Some merchants will hang on to the bargain 
hunting idea and expect to find some super adver- 
tising or selling plan. They will expect for a little 
money to buy a place whereby the publie will forget 
everything else and beat it to their places, anxious 
to spend its money for their goods, Nothing doing. 
No chance. 


home lovers. 


This short cut plan will never turn up. 
It is at the end of the rainbow. Of course, there 
are some goods and always will be some goods that 
sell easier and quicker than some other goods. But 
any goods can be sold easier and quicker by using 
proper methods. These successful methods are not 
hocus pocus. They are just well thought out plans 
hased on experience and followed consistently and 
industriously, 

Some people never know when they are doing 
well, or at least will never admit it. For instance, 
today we must use plain, substantial facts to con- 
vinee the farmers of the country that building ma 
terials, and especially lumber, are not too high. 
The farmers are in a better position to build than 
any other class of people, but they are not sold on 
the idea. ‘The farmers are slow to arrive at a con- 
They are hard to satisfy. There is an 
old story about the farmer who was talking to the 
merchant about his crops. The farmer complained 
about the winter being so cold. Then he said the 
Ile wound up his tale of 
woe by saying the summer had been the hottest he 
had ever seen. It so happened that the merchant 
had driven past the farmer’s house the Sunday be- 
fore and he said, 


clusion. 


spring had been so wet. 


‘*Well, John, you have got the 
best wheat crop this year I ever saw grown on your 
farm.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘but you know, 
Bill, that is darned hard on the land.’’ 

In our efforts now to start a general building 
movement we have got to counteract the tremen- 
dous campaign put on by our friend McAdoo and 
several others connected with the Government at 
Washington with a view to stopping all building 
during the war. Building, they said, was the one 
thing that should be stopped completely and abso- 
lutely. Not a dollar should go into building ma- 
terials or construction work. They singled out that 
particular item and went so strong on it that there 
is now a general feeling thruout the country that 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


and right now is the dealer’s opportunity to 
cash in on business by helping builders select 
the woods best suited to their needs — and 
don’t overlook the big values offered by 


Douglas Fir 
ad Port Orford Cedar 


lor doors, casing, ceiling, finish, moulding—or the 
heavier items, such as timbers, dimension, etc., Doug- 
las Fir is hard to beat. Its beautiful figure, compact 
fibre and susceptibility to various stains and finishes 


make it a good buy for both dealers and builders. 


We'll be glad to advise with you on the best items to have in stock. Write us today. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 





























SHOP CEDAR 

Interest your customers in the shop grade of PORT OR- 
FORD CEDAR for interior finish, outside frame casings, 
porch work, general repair work, etc. The manual train- 
ing department of your schools will be interested in this 
grade. 

CEDAR works easily, takes a fine finish and in the Shop 
grade is very moderate in price. Carry it in stock. It will 
sell easily and at a good profit. 








711 Syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W.D.Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s A iati 
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WELL, IF THE English won’t let us sell them 
woodworking machinery they will have to do the 
best they can with the next best they can procure. 


THE RETAIL Department on page 44 discusses this 
week commercial fertilizers as a useful retail side- 
line. There is much to commend in the idea and 
most particularly perhaps its influence in bringing 
the retail lumbermen more closely in touch with 
the farmer. 


‘<BoGALUSA BrAND’’ will be a guest at the 
Grunewald Hotel in New Orleans during the con- 
vention of the Southern Cattlemen’s Association. 
He is a thorobred Holstein bull, the only ‘‘bull’’ 
connected with Bogalusa brand product. 





OuR NEWS COLUMNS announce an airplane with 
Liberty motor ready for early summer delivery at 
$15,000 each. Must. be in the limousine class; 
current flying papers advertise an A C EH for 
$2,500, ready for immediate delivery, ‘‘sturdy in 
construction, capable of long and continuous serv- 
i6e.”” - Ef the buyer is built the same way doubtless 
they will get along swimmingly together. 


How LONG would it take an airplane to cover a 
few thousand square miles of territory for aerial 
photographs which when connected up would at 
once show the proportion of forest to other classes 
of land? This was precisely the plan proposed for 
a forest resurvey in Canada at a recent forest con- 
ference, and an aerial photographer was present to 
diseuss it and exhibit working photographs made 
in this way. 


THEY ARE now laminating gunstocks, shoe lasts, 
bowling pins, oars, saddle trees, canoes and cooper- 
age—as also of course airplane propellers, The word 
has a grownup importance now; back in the good 
old school days we had it the abbreviated form of 
‘lam’? and didn’t care for it, but in that con- 
nection several laminations of clothing were high- 
ly esteemed even then. 


THE LUMBER CREDIT MANAGER can now secure a 
national correspondence instruction course; the 
Forest Products Laboratory is preparing to train 
lumber inspectors; R. 8. Kellogg has become a 
registered camp cook, so the cooks are going to be 
all right from now on; airplanes are coming in for 
forest fire ranging; the associations are standard- 
izing the bookkeepers. Pretty soon the lumber 
manufacturer won’t have a darn thing to do him 
self except to manufacture lumber and sell it. 


PROBABLY NO other man (with perhaps one ex- 
ception) has ever studied the basie economic fac- 
tors of the lumber industry so closely and in- 
defatigably as has L. C. Boyle, counsel to the in- 
dustry in general; and when he takes occasion to 
repeat and emphasize on numerous occasions that 
the lumber press is a valuable and indeed essen- 
tial factor of industrial prosperity the lumber press 
appreciates this recognition the more highly be- 
cause it comes from such an authority. 


WESTERN HEMLOCK is a very good wood, but not 
so good that the manufacturer can afford to manu- 
facture it in scant and irregular dimensions and put 
black knots in silo stock and clear grades. Thus 
saith Chief Inspector Ryan of the West Coast 
Lumberman’s Association, who is hired to talk 
that way when the occasion arises; and buyers of 
western hemlock in future will doubtless find these 
particular criticisms groundless because of the 
prompt action of the manufacturers in meeting 
them. 


ARE FACE and thickness the only useful factors in 
a railroad tie? The Federal administration pays 
for a hewn tie 6 inches thick with 7-inch face pre 
cisely the same as for a 6x7 sawn tie, instead of the 
6x8 price formerly allowed. Producers point out 
that the effect is of course unnecessary depletion 
of timber resources which will make any sort of 
ties cost more eventually. The bulge of a round tie 
is certainly worth something in added strength and 
durability. This is only one of the blunders of 
present tie purchasing specifications. 


IN A HEARING at Dallas, Tex., where insurance 
men and others protested vigorously against a new 
ordinance against wooden shingles, Mayor Law- 
ther remarked that he believed wooden shingles 
dangerous, whereat one of those present called at- 
tention to the fact that the mayor’s residence, and 
sundry other dwellings of which he was owner and 
landlord, all had shingle roofs. This speaker was 
undoubtedly out of order; the ordinance would not 
require the mayor to reroof these houses, but merely 
would prohibit others from building more houses 
with that sort of roof. 





Clay and Gas in a New 


Combination 


From Los Angeles, Cal., via the Brick and Clay 
Record of Chicago, came lately announcement that 
two million ‘‘floating brick’’ have been sold to 
the Government for the building of three brick 
ships, and were then being manufactured. 

“Larsonite,” the new brick clay, is a floating sub 
stance, or combination of substances, due to the fact 
that it is filled with tiny cells from which, in the 
process of construction, the gas is not allowed to 
escape. 

According to which description it ought to be 
employed for dirigible balloons instead, leaving 
hollow tile and hollow concrete block to compete 


with cast concrete in ship building; unless indeed 
Charlie Schwab can devise a ‘‘ floating steel’’ by 
impregnating it with some of the California gas, 
thus saving the steel ship from its new aggressor. 
As for wood, it comes with the cells already in it. 
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A New Era in Transportation 
Is Here 


Standing in the gallery of the Coliseum in Chi- 
cago this week and looking down upon the wonder- 
ful exposition of motor trucks that fills every nook 
of the vast building, the observer is filled with 
amazement at the colossal proportions that the in- 
dustry of building automotive freight vehicles has 
attained in, roughly speaking, a period of ten years. 
Here are shown motor trucks for all purposes and 
of every type, from the light and speedy car de- 
signed upon the most graceful lines for delivering 
the beautiful and fragrant wares of the city florist 
up to the ponderous 5- and 7-ton giants of the 
road built for the heaviest interurban or long dis- 
tance traffic. 

The most significant fact of this, the greatest 
exposition of the motor truck industry ever held, 
is that it epitomizes and visualizes a development 
of tremendous import to the industrial, and conse- 
quently the economic, life of the nation. It means 
that we have fairly entered upon the third great 
era in the development of transportation facilities. 
First came the utilization of natural waterways and 
the construction of canals, followed by the era of 
railroad building. Now enters the motor truck, 
which has rapidly developed from a mere delivery 
vehicle, operating within a radius of a few miles, 
to a unit in a vast traffic system linking town with 
town and city with city, covering routes often 
several hundred miles in length, and even upon oc- 
casion spanning the continent, for heavily loaded 
trucks have within the last year made several trips 
from Boston to San Francisco and return. These 
transcontinental runs, it is true, have been made 
for demonstration purposes, merely to show that 
the thing can be done. They point, however, in the 
direction of a steadily widening radius of opera- 
tion for freight carrying motor truck lines. 

The development of motor truck transportation, 
it is hardly necessary to say, will supplement the 
railways and the waterways, rather than lessen 
their essentiality or the necessity for their devel- 
opment to maximum efficiency. The motor truck 
already furnishes regular and reliable freight trans- 
portation facilities for hundreds of communities 
not reached, or not adequately served, by previously 
existing means. For interurban traffic, or short 
hauls of any character, it has an almost unlimited 
field of usefulness. 

The motor truck has come to stay, as a factor 
of increasing importance in the transportation of 
freight as well as in the separate field of delivering 
commodities of every sort from the retailer to the 
consumer. If any evidence of this fact were needed 
further than casual observation in almost any com- 
munity it is amply supplied by the record of the 
part played by trucks in winning the war. Over 
shell wrecked roads and under almost inconceivable 
difficulties the army motor trucks followed the ad- 
vancing lines and delivered the millions of tons of 
munitions and supplies of every kind that made 
victory possible. 

Coincident with the development of motor truck 
transportation there must be systematic and scien 
tific improvement of the highways. Thus far road 
construction has lagged behind the new need. Road 
engineers must plan and States and communities 
must build roads that will stand up under mod- 
ern motor traffic. Some road authorities appar 
ently are thinking and talking as tho farm wagons 
and buggies still constituted the bulk of the road 
traffic, instead of automobiles and heavy trucks. 
Regardless of the initial cost, permanent highways 
must be built to conform to modern traffic require 
ments, not to those of a past generation. 


Putting the Retail Lumber 
Business on a Cash Basis 


Probably no one subject has given the average 
retail lumber dealer greater concern than that of 
credits. How to make collections and hold down 
the book accounts has been a fruitful subject for 
discussion at annual conventions for years and 
columns on this subject have been printed in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Gradually, but persis- 
tently, the movement has been toward better mer- 
chandising methods and the retail lumber business 
is now on a higher plane of merchandising than 
ever before. 

The question with many dealers now is not how 
to make prompt collections but how to put the busi- 
ness strictly on a cash basis. Some have tried it in 
a rather half-hearted way; others have made the 
plunge and sell absolutely for cash. These have 
found that it can be done and they find a great 
deal of satisfaction in the knowledge that they are 
free from the bugaboo of losses thru possible bad 
accounts and that they have the cash for every 
board that goes out of their yards. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the 
great Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association’s 


annual at Kansas City last week was the discussion 
on this subject of putting the lumber business on 
a cash basis. This discussion brought out so many 
points on which dealers have sought enlightenment 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is printing a ver 
batim report of it on page 48 of this issue. It was 
very clearly shown there that with full codperation 
among the dealers and a proper amount of firmness 
and tact the retail lumber business can be put on 
strictly a cash basis even under the most unpropi- 
tious circumstances, 


Favorable Opportunities for Cut- 
Over Land Development 


From the report of the meeting of the Southern 
Alluvial Land Association appearing in this issue 
it will be seen that whereas cutover lands only a 
short while ago were a drug upon the market they 
are now eagerly sought where suitable for cultiva- 
tion. 

In their development special attention is also 
being widely given to live stock. For this there is, 
of course, an excellent reason in the present de- 
mand for meats, but there is also another and more 
fundamental reason, Cut-over land may be devel- 
oped for effective pasturage much more quickly 
than it can be fitted for the plow, and while in pas- 
turage the tough large stumps are slowly decaying 
so that the remaining work of clearing may be 
much more cheaply performed at some later time. 
With this added time at his disposal also the farmer 
may work at stump removing at odd times as he 
has leisure. The cut-over lands of Wisconsin have 
played a large part in the preéminence of that State 
in dairy products. 

The South in particular appears to have an era 
of marked agricultural activity and prosperity be- 
fore it, and it is significant that it is giving more 
attention to thorobred live stock of all sorts than 
ever before. The cotton raising darkey and _ his 
single mule can no longer be taken as typical of 
southern agriculture. 


Facts Justify Pushing the 
Build-Now Campaign 


Facts are said to be stubborn things. Business 
men deal with facts, and it would be as well for 
the world if everybody did the same; for whether 
we disregard facts or not they continue to exert 
a very potent influence on the affairs of the world. 
There are two classes of facts, those that are and 
those that are not so. Josh Billings said that ‘‘It 
is better not to know so much than to know so many 
things that ain’t so.’’ The converse of that ob- 
servation is that it is wiser to keep in mind and 
be governed by the facts that are so than by those 
that are not so. 

Just fit these observations to the present build- 
ing situation: Building of all kinds has been sus 
pended largely for nearly four years, almost com- 
pletely except on Government account for one year. 
As a consequence the demand for new structures to 
meet the normal growth of the United States has 
not been met. Our building program has got a long 
way behind. There are not enough buildings in the 
United States to carry on the business of the 
United States. And when we say business we in- 
clude all activities; we mean not only dwellings, 
but schools, hospitals, municipal structures, fac- 
tories and office buildings. 

Immigration also has been held up for four 
years, and there is little prospect that immigration 
will relieve the labor situation for several years 
if at all. Moreover, there always has been what may 
be termed a normal emigration, foreigners by the 
thousands returning to their native countries each 
year. This emigration reached its height during 
the first three years of the war. That surely has not 
helped the American labor situation. 

What has been true of building operations has 
been equally true of many other industries. They 
have been engaged on war work to the neglect of 
their usual and normal product, for which there 
always has been a demand up to their limit of out 
put in peace times. This means, if it means any- 
thing at all, that these industries must have their 
full if not more than their full quotas of labor to 
catch up with demand that was suspended tem- 
porarily by the war, only to gain volume and in- 
sistency. 

In this set of facts we have the key to the future. 
With them in mind can anyone look forward to a 
surplus of labor—to a surplus of material—to a 
period of stagnation? The logie of events would 
appear to demand a period of extraordinary activ- 
ity in all lines of industry; and every person who 
has given full consideration to the facts readily 
available predicts just such a condition. Wages will 
not go down, prices of materials will not go down; 
and as long as these two factors maintain their 
present relations the wise man is he who accepts the 
situation and goes on with his business, 








Problems Pressing for Solution and 
the Duty of Business 


In the midst of the momentous events of the 
present the average man is bewildered. Wishing 
as he may to understand them, he is at a loss to 
know where to look for enlightenment and for 
guidance. He sees in Russia bands of idealists 
of a certain class putting their fellows to the 
sword, without scruple and without remorse. In 
Paris he sees such a gathering of national leaders 
as has not been known before, also dominated by 
idealism, determined to make such a settlement of 
the war as shall prevent similar conflicts for all 
time. In France, in Belgium, in the Balkans and 
in the near Kast he hears cries for relief lest mil- 
lions die from starvation. Only in America does 
he see peace, plenty and the prospects of prosperity, 
burdened only with the obligation to help save the 
rest of the world from starvation and to make it 
secure from the horrors of war. 


If one could stop there one might see America’s 
duty quite clear, and one might look into the future 
with the utmost confidence in her ability to meet 
every situation, perform every obligation and to 
move onward in the march of progress and enlight- 
enment as in the past. But intelligent persons who 
look beneath the surface, who examine carefully 
the basic facts and who face the future with open 
minds see problems that demand solution. They 
see conditions that must be improved if America 
is to be true to her heritage, if she is to maintain 
her leadership in all that makes possible the devel- 
opment of the highest type of manhood. 

experience has shown that even a republic may 
afford a fertile soil for the growth of anarchy; and 
experience also has shown that anarchy may dis 
guise itself under form of liberty and equality. 
iiven the average man now sees that democracy is 
not immune from the disease of anarchy. 

But does the average man see these things clear- 
ly, and does he recognize his duty in the premises? 
It is to be hoped that he does, for his own sake 
and for the sake of America and the world. This 
is no time for indifference and apathy toward 
problems that demand solution, Everybody is 
hound to think and to act; it is to be hoped that 
the average and the majority will have the wisdom 
to act rightly. 

It may sometimes happen that ignorant and self- 
ish persons seck to improve their own conditions 
without regard to the rights of others; and perhaps 
it is not too much to say that this happens as often 
among employers as among employees. Most trou- 
bles between these two classes arise from this cause, 
or from misunderstanding of motives and policies. 
Just as the peace conference is an attempt to place 
international relations on a basis of permament 
peace, so there should be a disposition on the part 
of employers and employees to place their relations 
on a permanent peace basis. 

But there are other relations that are analagous 
to those between employer and employee, to the 
extent that they afford opportunities for misunder- 
standings, for friction and for conflicts that may 
spread to all classes. One such relation is that 
between buyer and seller, between distributer and 
consumer, It is pretty well recognized now that in 
North Dakota there were evils that demanded cor- 
rection, but that were not corrected as they should 
have been. As a consequence attempts that have 
been made to correct them have shaken the very 
foundations of democratic government. Here we 
have again a demonstration of the truth of the 
scriptural assertion that we are our ‘‘ brothers’ 
keepers.’’ No citizen of North Dakota now be 
lieves that he can conduct his own affairs without 
regard to the rights of his fellows. This is a les- 
son that must be learned quickly by citizens of all 
the States, if they are to avoid the evils that have 
befallen the people of that State. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has long advocated 
community codperation based upon mutual under 
standing among all classes. It has not at any time 
pleaded the cause of one class to the detriment of 
another. To do so would be un-American and 
shortsighted in the last degree. It has at all times 
urged upon its readers the duty to be good citizens 
first, good business men afterward, and this is an 
obligation that is imposed upon us all just now 
as it never has been imposed before in the history 
of America. 


USERS OF POWER in the lumber industry are asked 
to codperate in the study of belting standards which 
is now being carried on in a very systematic way. 
A questionnaire on the subject will be found on 
page 65, which should be clipped and filled out and 
returned to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which will 
forward it as indicated. If the small size of the 
form is inconvenient it of course may be reproduced 
in typewriting or any other convenient way. It is 
to be hoped that plant superintendents will give 
this prompt attention and thet the questionnaires 
may be promptly returned in large number, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WANTS MARKET FOR PINE 


As an old subscriber, I ask for a little coaching ; I am 
operating a mill here, and on only local market, but 
prices and demand seem good enough to ship out. I am on 
national forest and have good large timber, western 
pine, or some call it Arizona pine. I can put out 
about four or five million feet this year. Where would 
best connections be made ?—INQuiIry No. 90, 

| The above inquiry comes from a Santa Fe point 
in western New Mexico. The pine of that section 
is usually of excellent quality and as our inquirer’s 
letter head shows that he operates a sawmill and 
manufactures it into a number of items of local 
demand, including tank and trough material ete., it 
is likely that he can get out material in an evenly 
manufactured condition. A large mill that former- 
ly operated in New Mexico found a considerable 
market for its product westward in the form of 
box and fruit package stock for the western fruit 
growers, Its product was also in good demand for 
door stock, this pine being soft and easily worked. 
It would pay some of our southeastern wholesale 
friends to investigate this inquiry.—Kprronr. | 


HELPING SOLDIERS TO FARMS 


There has been considerable talk about getting cut 
over land for returning soldiers to make farmers of 
them. That is all nonsense, as they would all starve 
before they got any returns. There must be a better 
system to it than there was in the housing program. 
They started building houses for $4,000 and $5,000 for 
each family. If they had built camps where they 
could have room for 100 men in each and have a place 
to cook, like they do in the woods, it would have 
worked to better advantage and there would not be 
so much loss now. I have had a wide experience in 
that line. IT put in twenty-four years in Michigan, 
sawmilling and clearing land, and know how it works. 
If the Government would put all the idle men to clear 
the land, build a house on each forty or eighty acres, 
so as to give them a start, take all the lumber and 
other material they have on hand now for that pur 
pose, pay these men a living wage, and then put a 
price on each piece and give them time to pay for it 
they would probably make a success of it. We have 
land enough to get more farms started and to supply 
the world, but so many have begun and have made a 
failure of it, because no one can make any headway 
unless he has some backing. Most of our men have 
flocked to the cities where they can get a day’s work 
and live, and farms have been left to themselves. <A 
family must be provided for at least for one year be 
fore they get returns. They must have some stock and 
implements to do the work ; and how many men would 
you find that could undertake anything of this kind? 
The Government could use all of the surplus stock it 
has on hand now, spend a few millions to get them 
started and get the returns later on. There would be 
no loss, because the farm would be worth it and in 
Government hands until it was paid for—-C. A. Kuun, 
Milwaukee, Wis., No, 113. 

|The above letter from a well known Milwaukee 
lumberman is full of hard headed, practical sug 
gestions and recognizes the necessity of providing 
for the difficulties which he enumerates. The an 
nual report of Secretary Lane recognizes these 
conditions to a considerable extent. He mentions 
specifically three classes of projects, one an irrigs 
tion scheme, another a drainage project and a third 
the development of a body of cut-over lands. He 
recognizes that in each instance considerable pre- 
liminary work is required before farms are ready 
for cultivation. He says: 





This would mean years of work at good wages, work 
in the open under housing conditions that would seem 
palatial to the soldier of the trench, and at the end a 
piece of land on which would be erected a house and 
barn, a farm home in a group of farm homes, For 
this he must pay. But already he has received wages 
out of which he can have saved the necessary first in 
stallment on his place of 10 or 15 percent. The bal 
ance with interest he can pay in yearly installments, 
or earlier if he can. He should not be limited to a 
choice of farms upon the one project on which he 
works. If the life in Arizona, let us say, is not to his 
liking he can have the same opportunity after build 
ing the Arizona irrigated project to take up a farm 
upon another Government enterprise in South Carolina 
where men have drained the old rice swamps or in 
Wisconsin on a tract of what once was swamp but has 
been converted into rolling prairie farms. 

Secretary Lane appears to have the details of 
such a plan well worked out, altho there is one 
sentence in his report which leads to some apprehen 
sion, where he gays: 

There is one other feature which should be incorpo 
rated in any such scheme of Innd development—the 
acreage should be limited to that which will be suf 
ficient to reasonably support a family. 

That is apt to be precisely the weak point in any 
Government plan. The official idea of the amount 
of land that will reasonably support a family may 
hot accord with the individual’s ambition. It is 
too apt to be founded upon European standards of 
farm productivity instead of the American stand- 
ards. The individual ambition is not merely to 
make a restricted living for a family but to make 





money. The small farm ean be profitably tilled 
in Europe with cheap hand labor, but farming in 
America is done with machinery and the farm must 
be sufliciently large to justify the necessary me- 
chanical investment and provide sufficient employ- 
ment for it. In any such project for returned sol- 
diers there should be a liberal reservation of land 
in alternate locations to give ample opportunity for 
later extensions of these farms by additional pur- 
chase later if desired. 

For many years the national Government has 
paid more attention to agriculture than to any 
other industry and in whatever is done for the 
farm the Department of Agriculture and its ex- 
perts should outline the plan and control the meth- 
ods and policy.—EDITor. | 


AGAINST GOVERNMENT RAILROADS — 


A number of lumbermen’s organizations have taken 
action in opposition to Government ownership of rail 
roads and against the director general’s proposal for 
the extension of Government control of five years after 
the war. Thru their cool-headed business sense and 
their intimate and peculiar business relations with the 
railroads, the lumbermen are in as good a position as 
any class of men to understand in advance the disas 
trous results that would follow either Government 
ownership or control. But occasional action by a 
lumbermen’s club will avail little if not followed up by 
an active campaign among the people. This should be 
carried on at once while men’s minds are open on the 
subject, and before the matter has become a_ party 
question. I have lately prepared a small leaflet, one of 
which I am enclosing in all letters | send out. It is 
as follows: 

Government Ownership of Railroads 

Government regulation of railroads is proper and 
necessary. Government ownership or control of 
railroads means poorer service, higher passenger 
and freight rates, no taxes paid by railroads, taxa 
tion of the public to make up deficits and the intro 
duction of politics into railroad management—a 
stupendous evil. Hon. J. W. Fordney, of Michi 
gan, member of the ways and means committee 
of the House of Representatives, in an address last 
summer gave the following figures showing the cost 
per ton mile of freight and the average weekly 
wages on the railroads of Europe, most of them 
under Government ownership, as compared with 
the privately owned railroads of the United States. 

These figures are for the last year previous to the 

war: 





Wage 8 

Costs per week 

Great Britain “a errr $ 7.00 
Co |) SS ae ar era rey 1 7.77 
RR oe kev alad exmebneaet : 4.01 
Austria 6.11 
Hlungary 5.58 
Japan ; 2.17 
Cmseee PURIOR: wc ccs aces 16.00 





The United States thus paid more than double 
the wages of any of these countries and the cost 
per ton was less than in any other country. 
Write your senators and representatives in Con 
gress to return the railroads to their owners under 
some good plan of regulation, 

This can be quickly read and comprehended, and the 
leaflet can be conveniently enclosed in a letter without 
seeming obtrusive. I am sending a quantity of these 
to each lumber company and coal company of which | 
am an officer and asking that one be enclosed in each 
letter sent out. Leaflets of this size can be printed for 
$2 to $2.50 per thousand, and the circulation under this 
plan will cost practically nothing. If the business men 
of this country do not enter upon some such active 
campaign they may wake up some day to find Govern 
ment control or ownership an accomplished facet, or 
at least to find the country entered upon a_ political 
contest as dangerous and disturbing to business as was 
the free silver campaign of 1896.—C. L. Goopwin, 
Greensburg, Pa. 

|The showing made in Mr. Goodwin’s leaflet is 
an impressive one, altho it has been urged in coun- 
ter argument that none of the other countries offers 
as good opportunities for economical railroad oper- 
ations as does the United States. It is difficult to 
see how this argument applies, however, to such 
densely populated nations as Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Franee. 

One does not need to go abroad, however, to find 
arguments against Government operation. The 
Federal Railroad Administration has recently in 
Chicago made an attempt to inerease suburban 
fares. Under this program a resident of Hvanston 
would be accorded the privilege by purchasing a 
25-ride ticket of riding over the Chicago & North 
Western steam railroad for 24 cents a ride, where 
by the payment of 11 cents a single ride he could 
proceed by the elevated nearly as quickly, and be 
carried more closely to his ultimate destination. 
The entire plan bore ear-marks of similar imprae- 
ticality and was opposed by most of the railroads 
having a suburban service. It took no account of 
the fact that people have built homes in the suburbs 
based upon rates of suburban fares which have long 
existed. No privately operated railroad line could 
be less regardful of public comfort and convenience. 
—EbirTor. | 


A SHINING TARGET FOR CRITICISM 


We desire to call your attention to article in your 
issue of Jan. 25, page 44, title “Suggested Terms of 
Sale.” 

This article refers to a bulletin which we sent out, 
same being terms of sale as expressed by one of our 
members, and was bulletined to our membership for 
the purpose of drawing out criticism and suggestion, 
and not in any way to be taken as reflecting the 
opinion of the bureau. The bureau does not recom- 
mend these terms and does not think they meet the 
requirements of the wholesalers generally. 

We would be pleased if you would publish this 
letter so that your readers will understand that the 
purpose of our bulletin was simply to draw out sugges- 
tions from various distributers as to what their ideas of 
terms of sale are.—C,. W. CANTRELL, secretary National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, Washington, 
D.C. 


We note an item on the editorial page of the Jan. 25 
issue of your publication, asking for comments on the 
terms of sale recently issued by one of the southern 
wholesalers as further outlined on page 44 of your 
issue. 

While the party issuing the terms mentioned is not 
a member of our association, we will say that his 
terms would be a direct repudiation of the resolution 
recently adopted by our association as set forth in 
the accompanying pamphlet; and in so far as the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association is concerned an 
order placed with any member of our organization 
becomes a bona fide contract after it has been duly 
accepted, and it is the obligation of the member to see 
that the order is filled within a reasonable time after 
the acceptance of same.—W. L. Goopnow, Executive 
Secretary The Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Inquiry No. 59. 


|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to have 
this letter from Secretary C. W. Cantrell and to in- 
form its readers that the suggested terms were for 
the purpose of drawing out criticism. For this pur- 
pose they seem to have been very well designed. 
Secretary Goodnow’s letter is self-explanatory and 
suggests the attitude of that organization.— 
lpIToR. | 


FAVORS UNIFORM PURCHASING 


Since the Government took over the railroads there 
hus been to the writer’s knowledge a lot of misinforma- 
tion published as to the Central Advisory Purchasing 
Committee’s actions and intentions regarding prices 
and methods of purchasing lumber for railroads. As 
is usually the case, when there is not complete under- 
standing between people and anything new comes up 
some of the misinformation has rather savored of 
criticism. In cases that we had in hand, and full 
knowledge of, the facts would not warrant any crit 
icism. We suggest that in the future you have some 
of your representatives call on M. KE. Towner, manager 
of the Forest Products Section, Washington, D. C., and 
he will be only too glad, as he has stated to me, to 
give the facts that the lumber world should know and 
as far as he is concerned are welcome to know. 

These gentlemen have, in matters that the writer has 
had up with them, been broad gaged and fair to all 
concerned and they have had a big problem before 
them as their every act was one of precedence in the 
lumber and railway world and they have approached it 
and handled it in a spirit of most good to the most 
people. 

They are in position to remedy many of the leaks 
and wasteful things as regards standards and specifica- 
tions of railway oak, that should and will benefit all 
concerned, For instance, the writer knows of fifty 
eight varieties of switch ties in use heretofore. Now 
they all cover the same service exactly on the standard 
gage railways; and why don’t they be uniformly 
standard thruout the country as to sizes and number of 
pieces and lengths? 

We believe that after you get the facts from Mr. 
Towner you will be a booster for the plans that they 
are trying to carry out and will carry out, with the 
cobperation of the railroads and the lumbermen, to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

We also hope that you can see fit to boost the idea 
set forth by the American Forestry Association of 
planting trees as monuments to the patriots who have 
given all in the world’s war. 

We enjoy your discourses on any subject that you are 
fully informed on and realize the importance and re 
sponsibility that editors have in setting forth facts and 
keeping the business men's minds working along the 
right lines. The printing press multiplies your vocal 
organs several thousand times and, therefore, reaches 
a wide field. Thus we are approaching you on these 
important subjects for the good of the cause. J. W. 
TayLor, Buskirk Rutledge Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


| Undoubtedly what Mr. Taylor says as to stand- 
ardizing specifications for switch ties and similar 
railroad material is something that will meet with 
the approval of all who have such material to fur 
nish, but the objection that has been made hitherto 
to centralized purchasing of railroad material has 
been directed toward the fact that it eliminates 
purchasing competition and appears to take undue 
advantage of selling competition. It may be that 
there is no intention to take advantage of such 
power, but undoubtedly the power exists. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has cordially supported the 
movement for planting trees as memorials.— 
EDITOR. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


General business continues quiet and no real 
activity, either commercial or industrial, is ex- 
pected to develop until price levels are steadier 
and more in keeping with the consumers’ ideas 
of what they ought to be. Already has the pendu- 
lum begun to swing back forcefully and prices 
of various vital commodities have tumbled to 
lower levels than have prevailed at any other 
time since America’s entrance into the world 
conflict. Tllustrating the trend, Dun’s report on 
wholesale commodity prices for the week ended 
Jan. 31 shows nine advances, compared with fifty- 
nine declines. But this has not stimulated trade; 
to the contrary, it has encouraged expectations 
of still further reductions within a reasonable 
length of time, and retailers and consumers gen- 
erally are deferring transactions accordingly. 
However, the future is full of promise, and no one 
can doubt that after this period of transition is 
passed the country will find itself in the doorway 
to a great and unprecedented prosperity. What 
trade remains unplaced at the moment merely is 
stored-up trade that will be released sooner or 
later, when prices are thought to justify it. The 
recent reduction by the Federal Shipping Board 
of ocean freight rates to practically all parts of 
the world is expected soon to result in a vastly 
increased volume of foreign trade; but in this 
matter, as in commodity prices, still further re- 
duetions are awaited, and no heavy volume of 
trade is likely to develop before the rates are 
more fully stabilized. In the meanwhile the labor 
problem promises to become troublesome, unless 
commercial activity soon is stimulated sufficiently 
to react on industrial activity. Much machinery 
in some sections of the country is reported idle, 
and as demobilization progresses unemployment 
threatens to grow. Wage scales, with hardly an 
exception, remain at the former high levels, and 
some demands for still higher wages actually are 
heard. Employers know that as prices for their 
products fall they must adjust their production 
and labor costs accordingly; and this necessity 
promises to become a thorn in their sides, as labor 
is loath to think of lower wages and yet insists 
on a lower cost of living. 


* * * 


The feature of the North Carolina pine market 
appears to be a strengthening of prices, altho 
demand continues sluggish and but slightly im- 
proved over previous weeks. Some 
of the manufacturers show a dis- 
position to quote above maximum 
list for higher grades, which off- 
sets to some extent the conees- 
sions granted by those manufacturers who seek in 
this way to keep their stocks moving and to 
secure funds with which to meet their obliga- 
tions. These latter manufacturers, however, evi- 
dently have undergone a change of heart; their 
concessions now not so marked as formerly and 
they are more in line with the leaders. They 
cut prices to secure business; but the demand is 
regulated more by general trade conditions than 
by prices at which the lumber can be secured, and 
this method of securing orders has not resulted 
in enough of them to justify the action. So the 
North Carolina pine industry is weathering the 
transition period more unitedly, confident that 
after the present stage is passed a new and more 
prosperous era will dawn. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
PINE 
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The waiting policy practiced by most retailers, 
who have been encouraged by the fall of general 
commodity prices to expect like occurrence in 
those of lumber, prevents the de- 
velopment of market activity on 
the scale that was predicted a few 
weeks ago. And this really is a 
good thing, because the mills under present op- 
erating conditions would be utterly ineapable of 
meeting any greater activity than prevails at 
present. There is more than sufficient business 
now offering, mostly from industrial sources, to 
keep the mills working to as strong capacity as 
conditions will permit and to prevent any ac- 
cumulation of stocks. Production during the 
last few weeks has been seriously interfered 
with by inclement weather, with the result that 
in many cases shipments lately have exceeded 
production and some mills report that their stocks 
are rapidly becoming decimated. Weather con- 
ditions, however, are rapidly improving, and a 
better supply of labor favors the inerease in pro- 
duction which is essential if the industry is to 
meet the heavy demands that the future holds 
in store. Export trade in southern pine shows 
marked signs of improvement, and this is another 
reason why prices now are strengthening and 
actually advancing and why they are bound to 
advance instead of decline. Were the hesitating 
retailers thoroly conversant with the conditions 
that influence the lumber market they would 
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not postpone their purchases any longer in vain 
hopes for lower prices, but would scurry for 
cover. One thing is certain, and that is that no 
manufacturer who knows what he is doing is 
going to make any marked concessions, because 
he can even now sell every foot of lumber that 
he can produce, and more if he could produce it. 
And this while the retailers are staying off the 
market and while the foreign demand is unde- 
veloped. For the week ended Friday, Jan. 31, 
143 mills reporting to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation produced 62,424,813 feet, compared with 
a normal production of 91,384,777 feet; shipped 
64,442,628 feet, and received orders for 49,371,714 
feet. 
* * * 

While there has not been any particular spurt 
in the demand for hardwoods, the market is 
steadily broadening. Practically all the import- 
ant consuming industries are 
more actively in the market and 
the requirements of the furni- 
ture manufacturers especially are said to be mak- 
ing themselves felt. Vehicle and agricultural 
implement interests are also buying on a rather 
large scale; there is some business in railroad 
material transacted, and even the building trade 
is picking up, owing to the unusually open 
weather prevailing in most sections of the coun- 
try, and is taking comparatively sizable lots of 
hardwood flooring and interior trim. But many 
builders are still hesitating and staying off the 
market, uncertain over what the future may 
bring. They expect not only a deeline in build 
ing material prices generally but also in wages 
for both common and skilled labor. So far as a 
decline in hardwood lumber prices is concerned, 
the student of conditions knows such a thing to 
be most improbable, because lumber can not be 
produced any cheaper than at present for a long 
time, and because the Government is not holding 
enough surplus hardwood lumber to disturb the 
market in the least should it be marketed—a 
development that many builders seem to bank 
on. Many other hardwood consumers are stay- 
ing off the market at present for the reason that 
they are uncertain as to the nature of their fu- 
ture wants, and will buy in quantity only when 
the future trend of their respective businesses be- 
comes more discernible. The outlook for hard- 
woods during the next few months is considered 
excellent, because of the unexampled prosperity 
of farmers and labor generally and because of the 
reduced outputs of furniture, vehicles, agricul- 
tural implements ete. which must be made good 
during this year. Prices are steady and, with 
the exception of some special stock which pre- 
viously had advanced out of proportion to the 
general market, tend toward higher levels. 


HARDWOODS 
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There was a perceptible quickening in the 
cypress market during the last few days of Janu- 
ary and demand continues to develop much more 
freely than it did prior to that 
time. This spurt was preceded 
by a few weeks of very active 
inquiry, which indicated that there is much busi- 
ness ahead, Much of it undoubtedly will not 
materialize for a few weeks yet, however, until 
the spring outlook takes on a more definite form 
and buyers weary of waiting for lower prices. 
The business now received consists mostly of 
mixed ear orders, calling for a large variety of 
items. Reports from the middle West distribut- 
ing centers indicate that another good season of 
farm trade is expected, the farmers being de- 
termined to hold their crops to maintain the 
high prices already established for them, and 
consequently expecting to build suitable storage 
buildings ete. There have been no changes in 
quotations. 


CYPRESS 


* x * 


Business in northern pine continues light, but 
with an early increase in prospect. What busi- 
ness now is transacted is mostly in industrial 
stocks. Efforts to stimulate build- 
ing have met with some success 
and a fair volume of city con- 
struction is looked for as soon as 
the season opens up, but the generally prevalent 
impression that building costs are too high is 
difficult to overcome. Mill stocks are somewhat 
larger than a year ago, but with a small log 
production this winter, due to extremely unfavor- 
able woods conditions, and with a good business 
assuredly ahead there is no reason for weakness 
in the market, and prices hold firm. Stocks on 
hand on Jan. 1, 1919, at twenty-four mills re- 
porting to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association amounted to 397,989,000 feet, com- 
pared with stocks at the same mills of 311,190,- 
600 feet on Jan. 1, 1918. To these totals have 
been added the estimated stocks at four mills, 


NORTHERN 
PINE 


amounting to 100,000,000 feet for 1919, and 140, 
000,000 for 1918, which would make the grand 
totals approximately 497,989,000 feet and 451, 
190,600 feet, respectively. Of the stocks on hand 
at the twenty-four reporting mills on Jan. 1, 
1919, dimension is credited with 65,820,000 feet, 
or 16.5 of the total; common boards and strips, 
225,132,100 feet, or 56.6 percent; inch selects, 
28,286,800 feet, or 7.1 percent; thick finish, 28, 
338,900, or 7.1 percent; thick common, 47,773,200 
feet, or 12 percent, and short box, 2,638,000 feet, 
or .7 percent. Reports from eleven mills for the 
week ended Jan. 25 showed production to be 
5,232,310 feet, compared with 220,781 feet dur- 
ing the previous week; shipments to amount to 
5,334,529 feet, or exceeding production by a little 
over 100,000 feet, and orders received totaling 
1,945,854 feet. 
* * * 

Production in the Inland Empire territory con- 
tinues at low ebb, barely 30 percent of normal, 
and the manufacturers devote most of their at- 
tention to the logging end of the 
business, in an endeavor to get a 
plentiful supply of logs out of the 
woods to insure a record mill run 
next season. In the meanwhile, both orders and 
shipments exceed the production, as they have 
for some weeks, and it is apparent that mill 
stocks of western pines are getting low. Prices 
remain very steady, and an early increase is 
expected as a result of an advance during the 
week in common grades of Douglas fir lumber, 
the prices of which wood largely regulate those 
of the western pines. During the week ended 
Jan. 25 thirty-three mills reporting to the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association produced a 
total of 7,564,064 feet, compared with a normal 
production of 26,175,000 feet; shipped 11,023,737 
feet and received orders for 11,350,000 feet. An 
advance of $1 on California sugar pine, straight 
thru the list from clear to shop, and on white 
pine shop went into effect Feb. 1. The market 


WESTERN 
PINES 


for these woods is receptive and stocks are light. 
* * * 


The Douglas fir market is strengthening gradu- 
ally and a fair volume of orders is reported. A 
feature of the week was an advance of $1 in 
shiplap, dimension and flat-grain 
uppers, which might have a wide- 
spread influence on the other 
items. Vertical grain flooring and 
other uppers are already developing strength in 
sympathy with common. Stocks of all better 
grades are very low on the Coast, and unques- 
tionably they will bring more money as soon as 
enough demand materializes to lend zest to the 
upward movement. Another feature of the week 
is the number of orders for common Douglas fir 
lumber and boards received from southern pine 
territory. Apparently the west Coast wood finally 
has secured a firm foothold in the middle West 
especially, and the manufacturers undoubtedly 
will follow this up energetically. There is much 
prospective railroad business in sight, but no 
actual business has as yet been transacted. The 
roads require immense quantities of ties, bridge 
timbers ete., but hesitate to buy before the status 
of the railroads becomes clearer. Production of 
Douglas fir still is at a low mark, many mills not 
yet having resumed operation following the holi 
day shutdown beeause of the uncertainties ac 
companying the labor troubles which are the 
chief topic on the Coast today. During the week 
ended July 25, 119 mills reporting to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association produced 50,918, 
364 feet, compared with a normal production of 
77,368,000 feet; shipped 49,265,542 feet, and re 
ceived orders for 57,517,130. 

* * * 


DOUGLAS 
FIR 


This year should be the retail lumber dealer’s 
big year. The war has brought many evil things, 
but also some good ones, among them an unex 
ampled prosperity for the wage 
earner. He has made good money 
during the war and no doubt has 
taken advantage of the oppor 
tunity to save against future wants. A home is 
the most positive preventive against future 
want and as such should have a powerful appeal 
to the wage earner, if the proposition were pre- 
sented to him properly and logically. Many of 
these men who normally could not afford to build 
homes now can; many of them who now can 
build, unless a real, convincing business proposi 
tion is put before them today, tomorrow might 
have spent their money foolishly and ruined their 
prosperity, never to get it back. Therefore the 
time to work with them on the ‘‘build a home’’ 
subject is now. This year should be a big build 
ing year. It holds great possibilities, and the 
lumber retailer will be partly responsible if they 
should not materialize to the extent conditions 
warrant, 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Labor problems stand out above all other eco- 
nomic factors of the period of industry’s read- 
justment from war to a peace basis, in a way that 
compels the closest attention of those engaged in 
the executive management of business. The sur- 
plus supply of labor has in it more than the ordi- 
nary features of our industrial problems. Usually 
the accumulation of labor means a readjustment 
of the wage seale and an evening up process in our 
economic position. At the present time, however, 
the surplus of labor is traceable directly to the 
demobilization of our troops and, in the very na- 
ture of things, the men now being released from 
military duty, who are fit for industrial activity, 
have a paramount claim on the American business 
man for employment that can not be ignored. 

On the other hand, this readjustment follows 
a period of abnormal profits and wages both capi- 
tal and Jabor have exacted in the war period un- 
usual returns, and while an attempt has been made 
to reconcile this thru the levying of heavy taxa- 
tion, directed more particularly toward incomes 
and exeess profits, yet the results of operation of 
those industries engaged more particularly on war 
products show a very large percent of earning 
even after deducting heavy depreciation and war 
taxes. Necessarily the man who severed his con- 
nection with industrial activity and left his home 
and family to serve his country in a foreign land, 
a service entailing not only great hardships and 
sacrifice but danger, is entitled to first considera- 
tion in the matter of employment and the argu- 
ments that support him in his effort to readjust 
himself to a peace basis are too potent to be ig- 
nored, 

Too rapid demobilization is likely to be fraught 
with serious results. The readjustment of industry 
from a war production to a peace basis in itself 
is likely to cause considerable idleness for a time 
at least, and add to this the rapidly returning 
troops and the country has a serious problem to 
reckon with, one that calls for the exercise of the 
best judgment on the part not only of the captains 
ot industry but of the leaders of the various labor 
organizations. England is now greatly disturbed 
by a strike among some of the best paid employees 
in civil life during the war. There are rumblings 
of labor strife in this country, and unless this prob- 
lem is handled with a spirit of fairness strikes 
may result, and such labor disturbances are apt to 
plunge the country into a serious business depres- 
sion. 

Business continues to be fairly active as a whole 
and the readjustment is proceeding with a re- 
markably small amount of disturbance. If this 
orderly readjustment can continue until the great 
industrial machine of the country can be veered 
around and headed in the direction of peace pro- 
duction there is no fundamental reason why the 
United States at least should not experience a 
period of prosperity. Crops are promising and 
practically all of the fundamentals point to an 
active period of business. 

Surplus stocks of manufactured products aside 
from war materials are low. The war has absorbed 
a tremendous amount of raw material, at the same 
time it has stimulated production to the extent of 
increasing the capacity of the country to a very 
large degree. 

Naturally this must be reckoned with. But, on 
the other hand, the world requires increased capac- 
ity to replace the buildings and other things 
destroyed by the war. It is true that in the United 
States the amount of destruction of property is 
comparatively small, our contribution being chiefly 
of the raw materials, which went into munitions 
and armament and other military supplies, to be 
used against the common enemy. In return for 
this we have drawn heavily on the world’s stock of 
gold and have inereased the obligations of other 
nations to us. These obligations are investments, 
most of which will draw interest which will be a 
factor in the settlement of our international trade 
balances. 

The United States is in the strongest financial 
and international position, in so far as it relates 
to business, of any country in the world. Its debt 
is comparatively small. Its loss of life as a result 
of the war has been small and it is well fortified 
With banking reserves. Its credit situation is com- 
paratively liquid and its people are remarkably 
prosperous. Above all, this country has been and 
is producing more food and other natural products 
than it can consume, and these are the products 
which Europe must have to sustain life. Further- 
more, we have ships, to a greater extent than ever 
before in the history of the country, with which to 
carry these products to foreign markets. 

There are factors that point strongly to a period 
of prosperity sooner or later, and the time when 


this prosperity will manifest itself can be deter- 
mined to a very large extent by the attitude of 
the Government, of capital and of labor. If the 
spirit of codperation is encouraged and efforts are 
made, even at a slight cost, to avoid any element 
of antagonism the readjustment will be accom- 
plished in an orderly way. The leaders in the labor 
world as well as those in business realize that it is 
impossible to continue our business and financial 
affairs on a war price level. The cost of living 
must recede with other costs, and labor must yield 
with other elements, but this, coming in an orderly 
and natural way, will work no hardship. If foreed 
to the extent of causing a business depression, 
however, it will work serious hardship not only to 
the individual but to the country as a whole. 

The belligerent countries abroad are so debt 
ridden as a result of the war that their only hope is 
in increased production for the world markets. 
New wealth must be created by them in order to 
meet interest charges and to lay the foundation 
for a method of reducing their war debts. At the 
present time their problem is centered entirely in 
the production of revenue to meet their ordinary 





A Definite Need for the Home 
Loan Bank 


In your Jan. 25 edition of the AMERICAN 
\LUMBERMAN, page 32, you refer to a sug- 
gestion by Frank J. Pollay in which he ad- 
vises lumbermen that a plan should be 
worked out that will enable building asso- 
ciations to take mortgages on homes to the 
Federal Reserve Board and reliquidate 
them for further loans. 

Now, Mr. American Lumberman, you 
have hit the BULL’S EYE, to a gnat’s heel, 
as far as this little city is concerned. 

This suggestion interests me. PLEASE 
LEAD ME TO IT. 

I have been reading your articles on ad- 
vertising. These are all good and no doubt 
will help, but it is not our problem to 
create a desire on the part of this com- 
munity for homes so much as it is to find 
the means with which to build them. 

I have in mind an enterprising, well-to-do 
business man of this city. He wants a 
home, but has need of all his money in his 
rapidly growing and splendid business. 
Would take a long lease on a home if it 
were put up for him, or would own the 
home under some association plan. 

MR. EDITOR, one is apt, in reading so 
much good advice, to say it’s all good; lay 
the paper aside, and do very little if any- 
thing about it. Or at best try a smatter- 
ing of all the good points. Let’s concen- 
trate. 

Now, if there is any way in which one 
may bring the suggestion of Mr. Pollay into 
a workable plan I wish to find that way. I 
can find in this little western city plenty of 
men who want to build a home, but very 
few who want to buy the paper. Adver- 
tising for builders or home buyers will 
come soon enough, after we have found a 
way to take care of them. And the pros- 
pects now are they will come fast enough. 

We believe no town in the State has bet- 
ter prospects than our town. It is not be- 
cause its people have no faith in the town 
that we can not sell the mortgages here, 
but because there are so many other and 
apparently better opportunities for invest- 
ment. 

I want to concentrate my efforts now on 
perfecting this plan. I want to form a 
GOOD, SOLID, RELIABLE association at 
this place for the purpose of building 
HOMES for those who want them. We 
can advertise for the builders later.—W. 
W. Wood, Belle Fourche, 8. D. 

[This well-known retailer forcibly states 
the problem. It is a national one and de- 
mands a national solution. We are all in- 
terested. Are we all going to tackle it 
together or sit back and wait for the other 
fellow to move ?—EDITOR. | 











expenses and to care for the interest charges on the 
external debts in most instances. The internal debt 
is necessarily largely a problem of changing money 
and eredits from one pocket to another. 

To the extent that business hesitates beyond the 
necessary pause in squaring itself for the speeding 
up on a peace production basis to that extent are 
we giving to our competitors in the world’s mar- 
kets an advantage in the situation. We are pre- 
pared to continue our domestic and international 
business without serious interruption if capital 
and labor will simply coéperate in keeping the 
wheels of industry in operation, to meet the re- 
quirements of the world’s markets. 

There is one element in the domestic situation 
worthy of attention. Probably never before in the 
history of the country have the farmers been so 
well entrenched as at the present moment. In 
some of the great agricultural States the farmer is 
simply rolling in wealth, and he is experiencing the 
trials that come to the newly-rich quite frequently ; 
namely, seeking to find safe employment for his 
surplus funds. The Government has need of this 
wealth and in a short time will offer its fifth issue 
of Liberty bonds, and those in the agricultural 
pursuits will be relied upon to absorb a consid- 
erable quantity of this issue. 

But the problem is to educate the farmer to in- 
vest his funds in Liberty bonds to a greater extent 
than the manufacturers. Heretofore the bulk of 
the Liberty loan offerings has been absorbed by 
manufacturers and those employed in the factories 
of the country. Necessarily in war time the manu- 
facturer could afford to do this, even tho he needed 
his funds for working capital, because only to the 
extent that individual credit was transferred to 
the Treasury was it possible for the Government 
to place large war contracts, and thus speed up 
industrial activity. With manufacturing slowing 
down it is quite natural that the manufacturer will 
hesitate in taking a large amount of the fifth Lib- 
erty loan. The farmer continues prosperous and 
the guaranty of the Government to pay war prices 
thru another season makes it imperative that the 
agriculturist do his full share in the coming loan 
flotation. 

The farmer, however, is inclined to hold back 
and go with the crowd. He has been hampered in 
the matter of ordinary buying by the war restrie- 
tions, and as these are lifted the tendency is to 
buy for his own personal needs rather than con- 
serve his resources for investment in Liberty bonds. 
So far the agricultural districts are responding 
fairly well to the offering of Treasury certificates, 
which is indicative of very large volumes of sub- 
scriptions to the fifth Liberty loan, but that loan 
is far from subseribed. There is one marked fea- 
ture in regard to the farmer investing: when he 
gets a Liberty bond carefully tucked away in a 
strong box it stays there. 

The condition of the Liberty bond market clearly 
reflects that this is not the policy pursued by some 
of the other elements of Liberty bond buyers. Ne- 
cessarily, with manufacturing slowing down, there 
will be some liquidation of Liberty bond holdings, 
but the volume that is coming on to the open 
market is too great and either indicates that the 
issues have not been properly absorbed or that in- 
terest rates elsewhere are more attractive. There 
may be these features in the situation as well as 
the imperative need of individual owners for cur- 
reney rather than bonds. To sacrifice thru the sale 
of a Liberty bond at a time when the risk of war 
is at an end, and when the tendency of the credit 
situation is to ease up, altho the change is as yet 
not marked, is unpatriotic and unbusinesslike, un- 
less of course the individual’s need for cash is im- 
perative. There is clear indication in the market 
that while we have created a large army of investors 
in this country these are far from being seasoned 
investors, 





CHAIRMAN DOWLING of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission to Revive Building suggests that Federal 
reserve banks be empowered ‘‘to loan 75 percent of 
the actual cost of land and buildings for the term 
of five or ten years at a rate not to exceed 5 per- 
cent per annum, but with an amortization provision 
that 24% percent be paid on account of the prin- 
cipal each year.’’ That would be of material as- 
sistance, but it does not seem necessary, except per- 
haps in certain big building projects, to ask for so 
low an amortization rate. The usual building and 
Joan plan requires payments of 1 percent monthly, 
half of which or 6 percent anedie is applied to 
reduction of principal—indirectly of course by en- 
hancement of the value of the collateral member- 
ship shares. There is a lot of building that would 
go forward at once if capital were available on 
those terms. 
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SAILING OVERSEAS TO RENEW CONNECTIONS 


Specialist in Thin Hardwoods Will Seek to Re- 
store Pre-War Trade with Europe 





Sureverort, La., Feb. 1.—A. 8. Johnson, presi 
dent of the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. of 
Louisiana (Ine.), with executive offices at Shreve- 
port, will sail this month from New York to renew 
old export connections and friendships in Europe. 
The Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. was exclu- 
sively an exporter of hardwood before 1914, Since 
then it has established pleasant relations with 
domestic consumers which it hopes to continue to 
enjoy. However, this company is equipped to spe 
cialize in the manufacture of thin lumber and Mr. 
Johnson expects to be among the first to renew his 
connections on the other side, A new 8-foot band 
mill which has just been started cutting at Ash 
land Station, thirty miles north of Natchez, Miss., 
on the Mississippi River, known as the Johnsou 
Lumber Co., will give this company a large output 
for it already has a splendid 9-foot band mill and 
resaw at Winnfield, La., where the executive offices 
were formerly located, 

The principal output of these two mills is white 
oak, gum, ash, cypress and cottonwood, and the 
company has resources for a generation. Hl. B. 
Johnson, son of the president, is treasurer and 
sales manager of the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber 
Co. Mr. Johnson is almost as good a hardwood 
man as his father—and that is saying a lot—and is 
exceedingly popular with the trade, During the 
pre-war days he made a number of business trips 
to Europe and since 1914, up to the time he enlisted 
in the United States cavalry nearly a year ago, 
from which he was just recently honorably dis 
charged, he has been cultivating the domestic trade. 
J. B. Burton is vice president and ©, A. Meek is 
secretary. The company’s Shreveport offices are 
509-511 Merchants’ Building. 


MAKING A LUMBERING JOB FOR FIGHTERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—-A preposition has been 
placed before the Lumbermen’s Exchange thru 
Capt. Turin, in charge of the bureau for placement 
of returned soldiers, that some lumber company 
contract to clear a 200-acre tract of sycamore, 
cottonwood and willow on an island in the Mis- 
souri about 40 miles northwest of here, so that the 
land may be used for farming. St. Louis’ slogan 
is ‘‘Make a Job for Every Fighter,’’? and the 
proposition has been submitted to members of the 
Exchange by President Whitmarsh. 








NEW POSITION FOR SOLDIER LUMBERMAN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—‘‘Make a Job for 
Kvery Fighter,’’ is the slogan in St. Louis. In 
line with that slogan, T. C. Whitmarsh, general 
manager W. 'T. Ferguson Lumber Co., has created 
the position of city salesman and given it to Capt. 





CAPT: J... a. 
With W. T. 


MORRISS, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 


Ferguson Lumber Co, 


J. R. Morriss, recently discharged from the serv- 
ice. Capt. Morriss will eall on the trade here and 
in Nast St. Louis. 

Capt. Morriss was in the service for twenty-one 
months. At the outbreak of the war he was em- 
ployed by the Texarkana Lumber Co., at Texar- 
kana, Ark., and was in the first officers’ training 
camp at Leon Springs, Tex. He was commissioned 
a second lieutenant on August 1, 1917, and as- 
signed to duty at Camp Travis, San Antonio, Tex. 
Here he was engaged in training men for overseas 
service, 


.and hence the necessity for the new mill. 


He was promoted from second lieutenant to cap- 
tain on Aug. 1, 1918. A month later he was traus- 
ferred to Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, at 
which point he was mustered out of the service. 
He is a brother to R. M. Morriss, sales manager 
of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 





NEW BIRMINGHAM COMPANY ORGANIZED 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 4.—The Kirkpatrick 
Lumber & Timber Co., of Birmingham, has been 
incorporated with a paid-in capital of $25,000 and 
will engage in the manufacture and wholesaling 
of southern pine and hardwood lumber. Paul E. 
Chalifoux is president, Rhodes Boykin vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and R. N. Hawkins 
secretary-treasurer, hese men are all prominent 
business men of the city. Mr. Chalifoux is presi 
dent of the Mobile & Gulf Navigation Co., Mobile, 
Ala., treasurer of the Kirkpatrick Sand & Cement 
Co., and treasurer of the McLester-Van Toose 
Grocery Co., of Birmingham. Mr. Hawkins is vice 
president of the last named company and secre 
tary of the Kirkpatrick Sand & Cement Co. Mr. 
Boykin has been engaged in the lumber business in 
Birmingham for the last ten years, having been 
connected with the American Lumber & Export Co., 
and the lumber department of the Carolina Port 
land Cement Co., of Birmingham. 





MAKES ENVIABLE RECORD 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA., Feb, 1.—In business but two 
years and the second year shippers of 47,000,000 
feet of southern pine lumber worth more than a 
million dollars is the enviable record of the Alston- 
Parker Lumber Co. of this city, one of the biggest 
wholesale lumber companies of Alabama. This was 
formerly a $200,000 corporation but recently the 
business was changed to a partnership organization, 
It has ample resources for handling a big volume 
of business and this year it is the ambition of J. 
I. Alston, the genial general manager, to ship at 
least 50,000,000 feet. 

8S. F. Alston, president of the City National Bank 
of Tuscaloosa, is vice president of the Alston- 
Parker Lumber Co. and D. O. Parker, a manu- 
facturer with mills at Greensboro and Scott Sta- 
tion with a total daily capacity of 120,000 feet, is 
president. The Alston-Parker Lumber Co. as a 
selling organization is successor to the Parker 
Lumber Co., of which D. O. Parker was president 
and which was in existence for sixteen years. 

The Alston-Parker Lumber Co. is noted for its 
high standards in doing business and it enjoys an 
enviable reputation. 





MISSISSIPPI PLANT CAPACITY ENLARGED 


Meripian, Miss., Feb, 3.—John Crooks, popular 
young lumberman who enlisted in the army while a 
member of the office force of the Harris-Brooks 
Lumber Co,, of this city, was honorably discharged 
in January and is now back with his old company 
and looking after its interests at High Point, Miss., 
Where the Harris-Brooks company owns and oper 
ates two saw mills and a planing mill. 

©. K. Brooks, general manager of the Harris 
Brooks Lumber Co., has enlarged the company’s 
operations until it now has a capacity of 80,000 
feet a day at High Point. The company specializes 
in dimension but handles all other southern pine 
items. A modern planing mill at High Point, lo- 
cated on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, is 
a prime factor in the service this company gives 
its customers. W. H. Harris, of Toronto, Canada, 
is president of the company but its offices at Me 
ridian and the various operations are in- active 
charge of Mr. Brooks. 





WILL BUILD A TEXAS HARDWOOD MILL 


BEAUMONT, Trx., Feb. 5.—Announcement is 
made that early this spring building will he begun 
on a hardwood -tand mill by the Sabine Tram Co. 
at Deweyville, where it now has a large southern 
pine sawmill. Hardwood has been cut along with 
pine on this mill, but the large holdings of the 
Sabine Tram Lumber Co. demand a larger output 
It would 
have been built a year or so ago but was delayed 
because of war curtailment. The Sabine Tram Co. 
is one of the largest holders of southern pine and 
hardwood stumpage in the South. 

The general offices of this company and of the 
Sabine Lumber Co., the wholesale company with 
the same directors as that of the Sabine Tram Co., 
are at Beaumont. Just recently B. B. Hall was 
appointed general sales manager for both com- 
panies and under Mr, Hall’s efficient direction a 
splendid showing has been made in his department. 
C, E, Walden is general manager for the Sabine 


Tram Co. and one of the best known and most 
popular lumbermen in Texas. 





HONOR DEPARTING BRITISH REPRESENTATIVE 


Give Farewell Banquet to Ally’s Inspector of 
Walnut Gunstock—Make Presentation 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 3.—On the evening of 
Jan. 29 the Wood-Mosaic Co. gave a farewell din- 
ner party at the Pendennis Club, Louisville, in 
honor of Thomas R. Bunt, of London, England, 
who has wound up two years of work as repre 
sentative of the British War Mission in the United 
States. Mr. Bunt is a walnut timber inspector 











THOMAS R. BUNT, LONDON, ENG. ; 
Representative British War Mission in the United 
States 


and has had charge of a large corps of gunstock 
inspectors while in America. 

Twenty-odd officers, department managers and 
special guests were present at the banquet, W. A. 
MeLean acting as toastmaster. British and Amer- 
ican flags and roses, KMngland’s favorite flower, 
were liberally used in decorating the banquet 
room. H. H. Barclay, A. Rasmussen, H. R. Pick 
ens, H. C, Hobbs, George Lind, T. M. Millett, 
W. H. Day and T. J. Christian each made a short 
speech. At the conclusion of the party Mr. Me- 
Lean, on behalf of the company, presented Mr. 
Bunt with a handsome diamond ring, in recogni 
tion of the fine relationship between the company 
and himself. In acknowledging the gift, the in- 
spector thanked the company for its loyal service 
to the Allies during the war. 





COMPANY HOLDS ANNUAL ELECTION 


SuHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 1.—The annual election 
of the directors of the Oil States Lumber Co, was 
held here at its offices in the Commercial National 
Bank Building on Monday, Jan. 27, at which meet 
ing J. A. Denny, John H. Hastham, Lee Kinnebrew, 
J. M. Hastham, J. KE. Kennedy and R. E. Bland 
were elected directors. Joseph A. Denny, a prom- 
inent lawyer and capitalist of Shreveport, was 
elected president to succeed the late H. R. Rat 
cliffe, and Lee Kinnebrew, an oil operator and 
president of the Louisiana Refrigerated Products 
Co., of Shreveport, was elected vice president. John 
H. Kastham, former mayor of Shreveport, was 
elected treasurer and J. I. Kennedy was reélected 
secretary. 

The Oil States Lumber Co. was organized in 
May, 1915, and it has enjoyed a splendid, steady 
growth. It handles a large amount of both long 
and short-leaf southern pine, specializing particu 
larly in oil field stocks. Mr. Kennedy, the secre 
tary, is also general sales manager and well known 
to the northern trade and his company also enjoys 
a considerable patronage from this direction. Every 
officer of the company is a man of the highest in 
tegrity and the organization enjoys an enviable 
rating. 





EXCHANGE HAS HOUSE WARNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

St. Louts, Mo., Feb. 6.—More than 200 lumber 
men and their friends visited the new home of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis between the 
hours of 12 and 3 o’clock this afternoon, when a 
house warming was held. The visitors ineluded a 
delegatioz from the St. Louis Real Estate Exchange 
headed by President W. A. Giraldin. President T. 
C. Whitmarsh and other officers of the exchange 
welcomed the visitors. The rooms were decorated 
with palms and smilax and flowers were distributed. 
There also were punch and cigars. As a get to- 
gether meeting the affair was a big success. 
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PROTEST ABANDONING BLOCK PAVING 


Kansas City Authorities Arouse Lumbermen— 
Objections Found to the Blocks 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 4.—Lumber manufac- 
turers are preparing to protest against the decision 
of Robert Waddell, the city engineer, and the 
board of public works against a further use of 
wood blocks for paving. Mr. Waddell’s recom- 
mendation is for fiber brick covered with asphalt. 
He bases his objection to wood blocks on the ex- 
perience of this winter which, he says, has been 
very unsatisfactory, and on the fact that brick 
paving costs a little more than half as much on re- 
surfacing jobs. 

Another strong objection to wood block paving 
is that in hot weather the creosote ‘‘sweats’’ to 
the surface and makes the street dangerous for 
motor cars, Mr. Waddell said. On this account 
last year the city was compelled to use several hun- 
dred wagon loads of sand on wood block streets. 
In the winter the moisture entered the pores from 
which the creosote had ‘‘sweated,’? causing numer- 
ous bulges. Several miles of wood block paving 
have been laid, and until this winter, apparently, it 
has been very satisfactory and Mr. Waddell ad- 
mitted that until his experience this winter he con- 
sidered the blocks ideal paving and had planned the 
paving of more streets with them. 

A man who has been over all of the wood block- 
paved streets this winter said that he saw only 
one bulge in the pavement due to frost. On the 
McGee Trafficway, the most heavily traveled street 
in the city, part of which is block paved, there was 
not the sign of a bulge. 





EXPECTS LARGE BUSINESS FROM ABROAD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 38.—There was an im- 
promptu dinner and meeting of the lumber ex- 
porters of this city this evening at the Sinton 


Hotel, given in honor of 


then awoke to the fact that he had paid the State of 
Maine the sum of $18,346.23 and received noth- 
ing; that he had paid the taxes on land which did 
not exist and on which the State had been assess- 
ing taxes in one*instance since 1881 to the year 
of his purchase. 





REPORTS BIG DEMAND FOR SHORTLEAF 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—George R. Hogg, ot 
Hogg-Harris, has just returned from a visit to 
Corinth, Miss., and Duncan’s Landing, Tenn., where 
he conferred with Hubert F. Young, the output 
of whose five shortleaf dimension mills is han- 
dled thru the former coneern. Mr. Hogg reports 
that the manufacturers in these headquarters for 
shortleaf 2x4’s find a heavy demand for their 
product. 

Mr. Hogg said that on account of the continued 
rains, which have interfered greatly with the op- 
erations at sawmills, stocks are about 50 percent 
below normal. Because of this condition and the 
heavy demand, prices are likely to remain at the 
present schedule. He advises that shipments of 
the Horse Creek Lumber Co., at Dunean’s Landing 
by way of the Tennessee River, are being made on 
schedule time. 


WANT TO BUY AN AIRPLANE ? 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—That ash and spruce 
may still have sale for airplane construction seems 
assured from the announcement that airplanes 
equipped with Liberty motors will be placed on 
sale in Boston in the course of a few months, steps 
having been taken toward the commercialization 
of the airplane by a large motor car company of 
Detroit, Mich. Congressman Alvan T. Fuller has 
taken the agency for New England and is booking 
demonstrations. One of the Liberty airplane mo- 
tors, but without the plane, will be put on exhibi- 
tion here Feb, 22. Arrangements are being sought 








the visit here of Frank 
Tiffany, of Leamington, 
England, foreign repre 
sentative of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Tiffany at- 
tended the recent conven- 
tion of the association in 
New Orleans, when Ed 
ward Barber, of the How 
ard & Barber Lumber Co., 
of this city, was elected 
president. The dinner 
was suggested as the best 
way to get together the 
Cincinnati lumber export 
ing interests: to meet Mr. 
Tiffany and confer with 
him concerning the export 
situation, 

Mr. Barber presided, 
but the meeting was alto- 
gether informal in discus- 
sion. Mr. Tiffany told 
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the gathering that the 
outlook for a development 
of the export lumber trade 
is good, and that all that 
is needed is to secure 
the removal or radical 
modification of the import restrictions that have 
been placed by foreign governments as a_ result 
of war-time conditions and necessities, and that 
progress is being made in that direction. He also 
directed attention to what already has taken place 
toward reduction of ocean freight rates, and pre 
dicted that the bottom in that regard has not been 
reached. When these troubles are removed, he 
predicted, there would be a quick response in an 
enlarged export business. 


much as that of a man. 





PAYS TAXES ON NON-EXISTENT STATE LAND 


Banacor, ME., Feb. 3.—In the State senate at 
Augusta Senator Deering of Saco has introduced 
a resolution authorizing DeForest Keyes of Oneon- 
ta, N, Y., to bring a suit at law or in equity against 
the State of Maine to recover approximately $18,- 
000 which Keyes paid the State for titles to wild 
lands which did not exist. The Keyes claim has 
been before seven legislatures and passed both 
branches in 1909, but was vetoed by Governor 
Fernald. 

The statement of facts accompanying the resolu- 
tion says that upon receipt of his tax deeds to 
lands lying in unincorporated townships which were 
claimed and advertised by the State to be forfeited 
to the State treasurer for State and county taxes 
Keyes attempted to find the land and the owners. 
He could find neither the one nor the other. He 


Lumberwomen in the employ of the Hammond Lumber Co. at Mill City, Ore. They 
must be efficient, for it will be remembered that this company won the honor flag 
for production of airplane lumber for August and September, 1918. Readers will 
recall that employment of women at the Coast is covered by the regulations of the 
Loyal Legion, and that a woman’s labor is estimated to be worth 85 percent as 


for a landing place in or near Boston for demon 
strations of the airplane, which is to be of the 
biplane type, built especially for private use, to 
carry two persons, high speed, with more attention 
to comfort than in the fighting plane. 

It is expected that the first plane will soon reach 
Boston and that regular deliveries to buyers can 
be made in the summer. The price of the airplane 
will be $15,000. 





PUGET SOUND TOWN HAS A FLOOD SCARE 


SeartLe, Wasu., Feb. 1.—Floods during last 
week caused numerous shut-downs of Puget Sound 
mills, but probably no one has undergone more 
excitement than has Manager A. G. Cook, of the 
McKenna Lumber Co., at MeKenna, Wash., a 
town of 500 people on the Grays Harbor branch 
of the Milwaukee. The water came up at night and 
it rose so rapidly as to endanger a number of the 
people while they were asleep. When the alarm 
was sounded rescuers went from house to house by 
boat, for the water had already risen to the floors. 
Lodgers were driven out of the hotel, and the store 
and office of the company were temporarily aban- 
doned on account of a depth of about five feet of 
water in the streets. For two or three days the 
main occupation of the people was the building 
of boats in which to get about the town. There 
was considerable damage to the sewer and water 
systems, which are now being repaired. 


ASKS FEDERAL: RESERVE REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Plans for Providing Funds for Building Is Sug- 
gested—Amortization Provision Included 





Boston, MAss., Feb. 5.—Mark Temple Dowling, 
a large real estate dealer, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission to Revive Building, has given 
out a statement advocating legislation to authorize 
Federal reserve banks to make loans on real estate. 
He says there is a wide demand for new residences 
and business structures, that material and labor 
are available, that owners of land are willing to 
build, but eapital is lacking. He points out that 
50 percent of the labor of the country is employed 
in building or allied industries. He says there is 
need of one and two-family houses and a wide 
demand for hundreds of new apartment hotels; 
also it is almost impossible to find a vacancy in 
factories, mercantile buildings or office buildings. 
He says that in spite of the increased cost of ma- 
terials hundreds, who purchased their land at pre- 
war prices, are ready to build if the needed mort- 
gage money can be found. The savings banks of 
Boston are not willing to help. He suggests the 
Federal reserve banks as the solution. 

He says, ‘‘ Empower them to loan 75 percent of 
the actual cost of land and buildings for the term 
of five or 10 years at a rate not to exceed 5 per- 
cent per annum, but with an amortization provision 
that 24% percent be paid on account of the princi- 
pal each year, and we shall have the necessary re- 
vival of building.’’ 


BULL TO BOOM CUT-OVER LANDS 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 3.—‘‘ Bogalusa Brand’’ 
is a fairly familiar phrase in lumber circles, but 
how many lumbermen know there is a famous Hol- 
stein bull of that name—a ‘‘critter’’ experts pro- 
nounce as good as its brand? The four-footed 
‘“Bogalusa Brand’’ is to be the center of attrac- 
tion in the Grunewald hotel lobby from Feb. 11 
to 14, during the annual convention of the Southern 
Cattlemen’s Association. The prize animal is owned 
by W. H. Sullivan, mayor of Bogalusa and general 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co. Like 
many other progressive lumbermen who are helping 
to promote the agricultural development of the 
South by way of preparation against the day when 
its timber is largely logged-off, Mr. Sullivan is 
tuking an active interest in the cattlemen’s vig 
convention, and has loaned his thorobred Holstein 
bull to pose as animated evidence that the growing 
of blooded stock is feasible and advantageous in 
this as in other sections. Not to be outdone, the 
Grunewald hotel management promptly volunteered 
to house ‘‘ Bogalusa Brand’’ in a specially dee- 
orated booth to be erected in the hotel lobby, in 
whose classic purlieus much ‘‘bull’’ has been 
‘*thrown’’ but no bulls have before been housed. 


CUT-OVER LAND CLASSIFICATION ADVOCATED 


NEW OrLEANS, La., Feb. 3.—State Forester R. 
D. Forbes, of the Louisiana Conservation Depart- 
ment, last week made an interesting contribution 
to the symposium on the agricultural value of ecut- 
over lands. Mr. Forbes, like other intelligent ad- 
vocates of cut-over land development, realizes that 
certain of the cut-over areas are not adapted to 
agriculture. He proposes, therefore, a Statewide 
land classification that would designate the tracts 
suited to agriculture, those best adupted to grazing 
as distinguished from general farming, and those 
suited only to reforestation. He argues that 


Such a classification, particularly if participated in 
in part by Federal agencies so that the people of other 
States would not look upon it simply as a scheme 
backed by Louisianians to boom their own lands, 
would have two great results. First, it would enor- 
mously stimulate the settlement of our many areas of 
valuable farm lands in the State by removing doubt 
in the minds of the public as to the real agricultural 
value of the land. It is undeniably true that coloniza- 
tion schemes have for one reason or another been 
looked upon nationally with skepticism by a too often 
deluded public. Any State which systematically un- 
dertook an examination of its lands and published 
this information widely thru the country would be at 
an enormous advantage over any other State which 
had no definite knowledge of its soil values, 

A second great advantage of a land classification 
would be that it would exert a powerful influence to 
prevent the exploitation of the percentage of lands 
which are not suitable for agriculture. The land 
speculator in the Lake States has done enormous 
damage to the States’ reputations as agricultural com- 
munities simply because the States in no way Inter- 
fered with the disposition by speculators of worth- 
less land under the name of farm land. 











Five THOUSAND men a day, on an average, avail 
themselves of the privilege of the Hog Island Y. 
M. C. A., operated in connection with the great 
ship yard. No other industrial Y. M. C. A. in the 
country approaches this record. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


REPORT DENIES RATE ALLOWANCE 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—A tentative report 
prepared by Attorney Examiner Pattison and made 
public today would have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission deny the petition of the New Orleans, 
Natalbany & Natchez Railway Co. asking that the 
Illinois Central road be ordered to pay it an allow- 
ance of 3 cents a hundred pounds on certain car- 
load shipments of hardwood logs which moved be- 
tween Nov. 24, 1914, and April 24, 1915, from 
Grangeville Junction, La., to Memphis. 





FOREST ENGINEERS ARE RETURNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—The battleship 
North Carolina is due to arrive at New York Feb. 
8 with a large number of troops, including the 
Twelfth Battalion, 20th Engineers, composed of 
the headquarters medical detachment and 35th, 
36th and 37th companies. These units contain 16 
officers and 727 men, destined for camps as fol- 
lows: 


American University—1 officer, 80 men; Fort Doug 
las, Utah—3 officers, 36 men; Fort Wright, Wash.— 
4 officers, 114 men; Fort McDowell, Cal.—4 officers, 
106 men; Fort Slocum, N. Y.—61 men; Jefferson Bar 
racks, Mo.—-74 men; Camp Mead, Md.—4 officers, 256 
men, 

On this vessel also are 2 officers and 116 men of 
the 32nd company of the 20th of this unit. One 
officer and 65 men are going to Camp Grant, IIL, 
36 men to Camp Lewis, Wash., and 1 officer and 
15 men to Camp Mead, Md. 





LOCKPORT CONCERN BUILDING NEW MILL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Feb. 6.—George Law, see 
retary-treasurer of the Lock Moore Lumber Co., 
whose big mill at Lockport was destroyed by fire 
and tornado Aug. 6, 1918, announces that a con 
tract for building a new mill has been let and that 
work is to begin soon. The new mill will be cir- 
cular type and will have a daily capacity of 100,- 
000 feet of lumber. Much storm lumber has been 
salvaged, 





MEASURES REVIVING FOREIGN TRADE 
[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—With requisitioned 
Dutch ships being released as they complete their 
voyages the Shipping Board announced today that 
owing to changed conditions following the cessa- 
tion of hostilities all Danish, Norwegian and Swe- 
dish vessels chartered by it are to be released to 
their owners, except such as may be required for 
the use of the Belgian Relief Commission for 
civilian relief in Europe generally, or by the Allied 
Governments. Most of the Scandinavian ships 
will be released under this ruling. 

Within the last few days the board has released 
thirty-four requisitioned American ships, some of 
which were in the coastwise trade before the United 
States took them over for war purposes. Many 
other steamers already have been turned back to 
their private owners for operation. 

The War Trade Board announces that the allot- 
ment of shipping made by the Shipping Board for 
the East Coast of South American trade probably 
will be sufficient to take care of all the cargo that 
is or will be offered, in the immediate future, for 
these markets. If this tendency should continue 
the shipping preference procedure now ‘in force 
will be cancelled on Feb. 15. The War Trade Board 
desires to eliminate the shipping preference sys- 
tem as quickly as possible and let trade take its 
course. 

Hereafter applications for licenses for export to 
Roumania and Servia will be favorably considered. 
The resumption of trade between this country and 
the regions north of Italy evacuated by Austrian 
forces under the armistice also is authorized under 
the same arrangements. It is announeed further- 
more that trade and communication may be reéstab- 
lished with persons in those parts of Mesopotamia 
within the military occupancy or control of the 
Allied Governments. Servia and Roumania more 
especially want machinery of all kinds, clothing 
and the necessaries of life. 

Finland’s markets are soon to be thrown wide 
open to the American exporters. Arrangements 
are now being made with this end in view. Pri- 
marily Finland, which exports lumber in very con- 
siderable quantities in normal times, wants lathes 
and other machinery, automobiles, tractors and 
many other kinds of agricultural implements. An 
inter-allied committee probably will sit at Hel- 
singfors to pass upon applications for the importa- 


tion of goods from allied and American territory. 
Interested persons are advised to communicate 
directly with the American consul at Helsingfors. 

The Shipping Board has established a rate of 
$20 a ton for close weight cargo and $25 for all 
other cargo from north Atlantic ports to the far 
East. Rates previously effective to the usual ports 
of call, including Hongkong, Shanghai, Kobe, 
Yokohama, Manila and Singapore, have been $40 
to $45 a ton. 

From north Atlantic ports to ports in the Aus- 
tralian and South African trade the board has 
named these rates: 


Australia and New Zealand—Rough measured cargo, 
$25 a ton; fine measured cargo, $30 a ton, 

Capetown—Weight cargoes, $20 a ton; measured 
cargoes, $27 a ton. 

Algoa Bay—Weight cargo, $20.60 a ton; measured, 
$27.60. 

Kast London-—Weight cargo, $21.20; measured, 
$28.20. 

Port Natal—Weight cargo, $21.80; measured, $28.80. 

Delagoa sjay—Weight cargo, $22.40; measured, 
$29.40, 

seira—— Weight cargo, $23; measured, $30. 


These rates apply per ton of 2,240 pounds or 
four cubic feet at ship’s option. 





The Little Houses 


We have builded many things, fashioned 
many wonders, 
Scythe and plow and saddletree and hunt- 
ing-knife and spear; 
We have wrought for beauty and for glory 
and for pleasure, 
And have builded little houses for the 
women we love dear. 
All along the highways there are little houses, 
Pleasant in the sunlight, peaceful in the 
rain; 
You can see the folk go forth early in the 
morning, 
And at dusk returning home along the lane. 


We have fashioned Zeppelins and bayonets 
and cannon, 
Launched our dreadnoughts on the sea, a 
terror to the deep; 
Yet, be God our witness, we have also builded 
houses— 
Little peaceful houses where the little chil- 
dren sleep. 
Some are set in gardens, lawns and trees 
about them. 
Some are crowded, wall to wall, along the 
city street; 
But in town and country God has blessed the 
little houses 
With the laughing eyes of women and with 
children’s romping feet. 


We have molded for ourselves telegraphs and 
tunnels, 
Builded bridge and barrack-room, derrick, 
dock, and gun; 
But for love of women we have builded little 
houses, 
Pleasant in the shadows and peaceful in the 
sun. 
All the wide world over there are little houses, 
Silent in the starlight, shining in the dew; 
There with children’s laughter and the loving 
hearts of women 
God, the mighty Builder, builds the world 
anew. 
—VICTOR STARBUCK, in the Century. 











DUNNAGE RESTRICTIONS LESSENED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—The War Trade 
Board announces the removal in large part of the 
war time restrictions upon the licensing of all kinds 
of dunnage. In this connection the board says: 


In the shipping world dunnage is any kind of mate 
rial or commodity used on board a vessel for the 
primary purpose of protecting or supporting cargo 
shipments. For example, wood is often used to pre- 
vent rubbing between different pieces of iron or steel 
and consequent injury to them. The mats are often 
placed between sacks of sugar to prevent friction. 
Heretofore only certain kinds of wood and lumber have 
been licensed as dunnage; now all grades of wood and 
lumber will receive bunker licenses for that purpose. 
Moreover, similar restrictions on burlap jute bagging or 
bags, including bags used as containers of grain or 
other commodities, have been lifted. These may here- 
after be freely licensed as dunnage. 

Of special importance to the ship owner or agent is 
the further announcement that hereafter any such com- 
modity which has been licensed and used as dunnage 
or for containers may be sold or otherwise disposed of 
at the point of foreign destination, according to the 
owner’s wish in the matter. In othe: words, the ves- 
sels will not be obliged to retain their dunnage and 
return it to the United States if they care to dispose 
of it otherwise. 


LINDERMAN BOX JOINING APPROVED 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—J. CU. Nellis, see 
retary-manger of the National Emergency Bureau 
of the Wooden Box Industry, is sending the fol- 
lowing to its members: 


based on tests made by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, the packing service branch of the purchase, stor- 
age and traffic division, general staff, War Department, 
will issue an order approving Linderman joining with- 
out piecing restrictions except that no piece may be 
less than 2% inches face width for material 4% inch 
thick or thicker. Members desiring to use Linderman 
joins or army boxes before the order is issued should 
request permission from the above branch, addressing 
it at 1303 Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 
The dove-tail (or dove-tails double jointed) will be re 
quired situated equidistant from opposite edges of the 
board, The requirement for two nails in each piece 
will not apply. For %-inch material, used principally 
in subsistence boxes, no general ruling can be made, 
since tests show that only in such woods as white pine, 
poplar, cottonwood, basswood etc. is Lindermanized 
stock as strong as one piece stock. Therefore, indi 
vidual rulings only will be made covering %-inch mate- 
rial, and interested manufacturers should write Capt. 
If, R. Moody, chief of the above branch, stating the 
woods they use for boxes with %-inch parts. It is 
probable individual permission will be granted for most 
woods in group 1, which includes the woods mentioned 
above and also aspen (popple), spruce, western pine, 
balsam, fir, sugar pine, cypress and white fir. 
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WEST VIRGINIA DEALERS’ ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAY LUMBERMAN] 


HUNTINGTON, W. VaA., Feb. 5.—How to induce 
a resumption of building in the United States was 
the chief topic of discussion in the opening here 
today of the sixth annual convention of the West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation and while opinion was not unanimous the 
consensus was that a material reduction of prices 
must precede any marked resumption of building 
activities. 

The opening formalities consisted of address of 
welcome by George I. Neal, president of the Hunt- 
ington Chamber of Commerce, and by Matt Miser, 
city commissioner, on behalf of the city. The re- 
sponse was by Walter Perkins, of Bluefield, presi- 
dent of the association. 

The chief address of the opening day was by 
Charles A. Bowen, of Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Bowen pointed out the relative im- 
portance of the lumber industry, the second largest 
in America, and declared that new methods are 
beginning to prevail in the methods of conducting 
it. He said that business in all sections of the 
country is getting closer together, and that the 
cutthroat policies that obtained in the past are 
obsolete. National codperation and coérdination, 
Mr. Bowen said, enabled the United States to be- 
come the deciding factor in the war. 

The formal program for the opening day was 
brief and the session closed by the appointment 
of the following committee on committees: G. M. 
Mossman, Huntington; W. H. Klieves, of Wheel- 
ing; A. H. Cundell, of Parkersburg; C. H. White- 
scarver, Williamson; C. W. Pierce, Graham, Va. 

More than 100 members had enrolled at head- 
quarters in the Hotel Farr up to 8 0’clock Wednes- 
day night. The oflicers of the association are: 


President—Walter Perkins, Bluefield. 

Vice presidents—-T. M. Davidson, Huntington; C. H. 
Toothman, Fairmont; John J. Shore, Parkersburg ; 
W. L. Savage, Charleston, 

Secretary-treasurer—H,. F. Schenbrenner, Clarks- 
burg. : 


The Second Day’s Proceedings 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., Feb. 6.—By noon of the 
second day the registration of members of the 
West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association had reached 250. The forenoon was 
consumed with the annual address of President 
Walter Perkins, of Bluefield, and the appointment 
of standing committees. In his address President 
Perkins reviewed the experiences of the last two 
years, pointing out how loyally the lumber and 
supply dealers had supported the Government in 
the war. He said: 


We coéperated with the Government during the war 
and I believe that if the Government will coéperate 
with us and we with each other we can soon get things 
back to where they were before the war. At the 
present time there is great uncertainty. Business 
houses are uncertain and in doubt about the future. 
This is not true of any community or section alone, but 
is true of the whole country. Business concerns are 
afraid to buy large stocks of lumber and supplies. This 
should not be the case. We ought to be optimistic 
about the future, I believe the future has something 
great in store for us. 


The report of the secretary, H. Eschembrenner, 
of Clarksburg, was then given. The report showed 
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that even tho the last year had been one of trouble 
and impediments the association had made strides 
forward. Along the membership line the association 
had added thirty-two new members during 1918. 
The financial status of the association is better this 
year than it was at the convention held one year 
ago. The report given by Mr. Eschembrenner cov- 
ered completely the work that had been done by the 
association during last year and showed that some 
benefits had been derived by the members from the 
association. 

James H. Heyl, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss., made an address before the meeting 
Thursday morning. Mr. Heyl] stated that the price 
of southern pine would not drop in the near future 
and he proceeded to give his reasons for that state- 
ment. He said: 

Within the last ten years, more than a thousand 
lumber mills in the South have gone out of commission 
and within the next ten years the output of southern 
pine will be but one-half of what it is today, and 
within the next twenty years the industry will have 
done itself. Lumber dealers thruout the country think 
they have on hand an excessive amount of lumber on 
account of the large figures they have found in their 


inventories. This is not the case. In the city of 
Cleveland the lumber dealers there thought they had 
more lumber on hand than ever before, but after a 
survey of the yardage they found that they had only 
one-half of the amount of lumber that was usually 
carried in Cleveland. 


‘*Will the Government help the people build 
homes?’’ was one question which was raised by 
Mr. Heyl, who answered: 


I believe it will also furnish a great amount of 
employment and orders for supply dealers when they 
begin again the public building program which was laid 
aside a few years ago in order that the war work might 
go on. The Government will, however, have to go 
before Congress and get new appropriations, because 
the money they now have was to build buildings two 
years ago and will not be sufficient now. 


The following committees were announeed: 


Nominating—C. W. Pierce, Graham, Va., chairman ; 
I.°-W. Caldwell, Charleston ; George C. Mahan, Clarks- 
burg: G. J. Dickerson, Huntington ; A. F. Belty, Bridge- 
port, Ohio, 

Resolutions—H,. Eschembrenner, Clarksburg, chair- 
man; W. E. Minter, Huntington; C. M. Toothman, 
Fairmont. 

Legislative—M. E. Schadle, Charleston, chairman ; 
J. S. Farr, Huntington; John Biddle, Clarksburg; R. 
W. Marshall, Parkersburg; Walter Perkins, Bluefield. 

Auditing—Wade Robinson, Clarksburg, chairman : 


Perl Beswick, Huntington ; C. H. Toothman, Fairmont. 

Committees—G. M. Mossman, Huntington, chairman ; 
W. H. Kleues, Wheeling; A. J. Cundell, Clarksburg ; 
Cc. W. Pierce, Graham, Va. 

F. T. Hawley, of the United States Labor Bureau, 
was present at the afternoon session and read a mes- 
sage from Roger W. Babson, who was on the pro- 
gram for an address but was unable to keep his 
engagement. 

Mr. Babson advocated the Government starting 
the wheels of industry, saying that since the Gov- 
ernment so willingly spent so many millions in 
destructive work it ought to be willing to spend 
a few billions in constructive work. A back to the 
land movement was another outstanding feature 
of Mr. Babson’s letter to the convention. He de- 
clared that the home owning peasants paved Paris, 
and the surest panacea against Bolshevism in 
America is to turn more of the people toward the 
land and make them home owners. Mr. Babson 
boldly challenged the theory that readjustment 
must come thru forcing unemployment and said 
that such a course would be criminal. He urged 
the builders to continue building regardless of 
prices. 





QUANTITY HANDLING OF RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Everett, WAsH., Feb. 1—By an arrangement 
recently concluded with the Clough-Hartley and 
affiliated shingle manufacturing interests by Con- 
nor & Bailey (Ine.), this city, the latter concern 
is placed in the enviable position of being without 
doubt the largest handler of Washington red cedar 
shingles in the country. The mills belonging to the 
Clough-Hartley Co.’s interests, at the head of which 
is D. M. Clough, former governor of Minnesota 
and president of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., 
Everett, are equipped with thirty-two upright ma 
chines, three 10-blocks, two double blocks and one 
hand machine, having a daily capacity of about 
2,500,000 shingles, and in addition manufacture 
100,000 feet of cedar siding. These mills make 
an especially nice cedar shingle that is being turned 
out under the supervision of Mr. Connor and make 
possible shipping to the trade in tne same car an 
assortment of cedar siding and shingles including 
extra clears, extra stars, 10-inch clears, choice A’s, 
and common A’s and these can be shipped over any 
transcontinental railroad from the north Coast to 
the trade in the middle West, Southwest and the 
Kast. In other words, a dealer may order a carload 
of any mixture of cedar siding and shingles desired, 
thus obviating the necessity of carrying large stocks 
of each grade on hand in his yard. 

In addition to the output of the Clough-Hartley 
mills, Connor & Bailey (Ine.) market the output 
of the Burke Shingle Co., Anacortes, Wash., 
equipped with six machines and turning out 200,000 
a day of the famous Burke XX XXX and the Burke 





FE. L. CONNOR, EVERETT, WASH. ; 
Secretary-treasurer 


Imperial Stars and, Imperial Clears. In this mill 
only premium shingles are made. They also market 
the output of the Progressive Mill Co., at Big 
Lake and Ehrlich, equipped with nine machines 
making daily about 300,000 extra clears and 10- 
inch clears only. Other mills whose output they 
market include those of the Fortson Shingle Co., 
Fortson, Wash., having four machines with an 
output of 125,000 daily; Cedar Shingle Co., Elbe, 
Wash., equipped with six machines and having a 
capacity of 200,000 shingles a day, cutting only 
extra stars; and the Valley Shingle Co., Everett, 
with five machines cutting over 150,000 stars and 
clears daily. Connor & Bailey (Inc.) also have the 


output of several other shingle mills in western 
Washington, now closed during the winter months 
but soon to be in operation. Altogether the present 
year Connor & Bailey are planning to market 
nearly 4,000,000 shingles a day, which means the 





ee 


A. M. BAILEY, EVERETT, WASH. ; 
President 


building up of a selling organization and establish 
ing a trade thruout the country on an extensive 
scale. 


Personality of Specialists 


The members of the concern are experienced in 
shingle manufacturing and marketing. Ernest L. 
Connor, secretary and treasurer, well known in 
north Pacific coast lumber and shingle circles as 
‘¢Ted’? Connor, has devoted eighteen years to spe- 
cializing in marketing Washington red cedar shin 
gles. A native of Alma, Mich., after a year spent 
with a lumber concern at Rhinelander, Wis., he went 
in 1898 to Minneapolis, where for three years ne 
was with J. H. Queal & Co., extensive line yard 
operators, and later was with the Itasca Lumber 
Co., pine lumber manufacturer. In 1901 Mr. Con 
nor went to Seattle as manager for the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Co., Minn., with which concern he remained 
ten years in charge of its extensive lumber and 
shingle buying. He then held a similar position 
with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. for two years, 
after which he was in the wholesale lumber and 
shingle business in Seattle for three years for 
himself. Two years ago he became a member of 
the firm of Connor & Groger, Everett, the style of 
which was changed October, 1918, to Connor & 
Bailey (Inc.). 

A. M. Bailey, president of Connor & Bailey 
(Ine.), has been engaged in shingle manufacturing 
in western Washington for thirty-one years, which 
entitles him to be classed among the pioneer shingle 
manufacturers of that section. A native of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, England, at the age of 20 he left 
that historic place to come to the United States 
and engaged in logging at Marysville, Wash., near 
Everett, long before the city of Everett was 
founded. In 1888 he secured a position in the 
Blackman Bros. shingle mill at Snohomish, Wash., 
which was the first shingle mill in Snohomish 
County, of which Everett is the county seat and in 


which are now manufactured more shingles than in 
any other county in Washington. A little later Mr. 
Bailey became interested in Blackman Bros, and 
since then has acquired interest in saw and shingle 
mills, logging concerns and timber. He was one 
of the founders, president and manager of the 
Cascade Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., a 
dozen years ago, and is still heavily interested in 
it. He is president of the Dyke Lumber Co., own- 
ing timber in Whatcom County. He is also inter- 
ested in several other mills, logging and timber 
concerns. He was president of Connor & Groger 
(Ine.) and now with Mr. Connor guides the des- 
tinies of Connor & Bailey (Ine.). 

W. C. Logan, assistant seeretary and treasurer 
in charge of the office of Connor & Bailey (Ine.), 
assists Mr. Connor in handling the extensive sales 
of the concern, with which he has been for the last 
two years. A native of Meridian, Miss., he spent 
several years with the Queen & Crescent Railway 
and later with the National Cash Register Co. at 
Indianapolis, Ind., in the sales department, where 
he acquired expert knowledge of accounting and 
salesmanship, and he has introduced an up to date 
accounting system in the oflice of Connor & Bailey 
(Ine.). 

Unique exploiting is being done by Connor & 
Bailey (Ine.). Worthy of special mention are the 
little pink blotters on which appear ‘‘Ted’s Tips,’’ 
one of which says, ‘‘D’jever Try It? Here’s 
‘Ted’s Tip’ to You— This means: When ‘Ted’ 





W. C. LOGAN, BVERETT, WASH.; 


Assistant Secretary and Treasurer 


Connor, the big wholesaler of Washington red 
cedar shingles, says ‘buy’ you had better buy.’’ 

Mr. Logan is responsible for much of the at 
tractive matter that goes out from the office of 
Connor & Bailey (Ine.), Everett, Wash. On page 5 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ‘‘ Red’’ 
is introduced to shingle buyers. He is a typical 
freckle-faced, red-haired, seatter-brained youngster 
and in this inst-nce he stands for red cedar shin- 
gles, about which books can ve written and prob- 
ably will be by Connor & Bailey (Inc.), as they 
continue marketing their big output of Washington 
red cedar shingles. 
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SUPPLYING SOUTHERN EUROPE WITH LUMBER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 3.—Nelson C. Brown, 
who as a member of the lumber trade commission 
has spent fifteen months in Europe studying the 
outlook for export lumber trade in the Mediter 
ranean countries and installing exhibits to pre 
pare the way for the coming trade, spoke to an 
interested audience of northern pine and northern 
white cedar producers today at the Hotel Radis 
son. The meeting was under the auspices of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and 
R. G. Chisholm, president, presided. Mr. Brown 
gave much interesting information and closed by 
showing lantern slides of several dozen photo- 
graphs he had brought back, illustrating methods 
of logging, sawmill operation, shipping and han- 
dling lumber in the countries he visited. He said 
that he has placed forty-nine lumber exhibits, each 
showing thirty different kinds of lumber, in the 
Mediterranean countries. 

The demand for lumber from those countries 
will be tremendous, Mr. Brown said, but shipments 
will not be heavy for three or four months yet. 
America is likely to be called on to supply a 
large part of the needs of those countries, and 
while northern pine will hardly be shipped there 
the producers of this section would feel the benefit 
from this development of export trade absorbing 
the products of the South. 

Southern Europe is not important as a lumber 
market in comparison with this country, Mr. 
Brown said. For climatic reasons, for fire pro 
tection and other reasons buildings are not of 
frame construction. However, the demand in Italy 
is now heavy and will increase. Spain is made 
wealthy by the war and will buy heavily, as the 
Spanish have little native timber. 

Mr. Brown estimated that the Mediterranean 
countries will require 6,000,000,000 to 10,000,000, 
000 feet of lumber a year for several years and 
America’s share of this trade will depend on her 


enterprise in going after it. Italy’s supply before 
the war came mainly from Austria, and somewhat 
from Russia. Austria will not be much of a factor 
in lumber supply for several reasons. Austria has 
seriously overcut her forests, polstical disturbances 
are interfering with industry, heavy domestic de- 
mand for reconstruction will take most of Aus- 
tria’s production, and the Carpathian forests have 
been largely wiped out by the successive Russian 
advances and retreats, Russia is ‘fon her back’’ 
and unable to reéngage in export trade. Mr. 
Brown had a reliable estimate showing 19,000,000 
acres of forest east of the Baltic to have been 
destroyed, 

There is no reason why American lumber should 
not compete successfully in this market, Mr. Brown 
said. Our lumbermen are more scientific in sawing, 
grading and using our lumber output than those 
abroad. In spite of the high freight, our lumber 
before the war was able to compete there because 
of better sizes and quality and the lower stumpage 
values here. Our lumbermen, however, did not 
go after that market very strongly, except the pro 
ducers of some hardwoods. He described the two 
prevalent native woods of Russia and Austria, the 
‘“red wood’’ and the ‘‘ white wood,’’ the red wood 
resembling norway pine except in color and being 
very workable, while the white wood is more like 
Minnesota spruce. Both woods are knotty and 
logs run small, and have serious limitations as to 
quality, strength, durability ete. 

It is not necessary to change American stand- 
ards of measurement to engage in this export trade, 
Mr. Brown said, as the southern Kurope markets 
are educated up to various systems. Lumber buy- 
ers there will buy lumber in feet and sell it by the 
metric system. Mr. Brown found Italy’s chief 
government agencies buying lumber in the shape of 
hig timbers and working them up, and showed them 
how they could get better service at lower prices 


by buying the lumber already sawed to thickness, 

No other nation is so well equipped as America 
to supply the demands of Italy, Spain and other 
Mediterranean countries, said Mr. Brown. Ship- 
ments will be largely southern pine. Yards in 
those countries are practically drained of stock 
and the building needs will be heavy. Reconstrue- 
tion of the devastated areas will be largely on the 
old lines and not of frame, but large amounts of 
lumber will be needed for frames, joists, floors and 
windows. The heavy tile roofs used there require 
stronger frames than our own buildings. 

American exporters will ship direet now to this 
foreign market, Mr. Brown said, instead of thru 
Kngland, thanks to American banks that have 
been established abroad. Direct dealing now will 
be easy and practical. English buyers used to 
purchase our lumber and resell it on the continent. 
In Greece Mr. Brown saw lumber that had been 
sent from America and reshipped from Rotterdam 
and Hamburg. The war has waked the people of 
Kurope up to new ways of doing things and they 
will be more progressive in their business methods, 

The desire of buyers abroad, Mr. Brown said, is 
to deal with large and responsible concerns in this 
country, and for that reason it is best to form 
combinations of exporters. 

Factors that will lead to big demand from the 
Mediterranean areas, Mr. Brown said, are the 
lack of normal importation during the last four 
years, the extraordinary demands for physical re- 
construction, and the exhaustion of native forests. 
Owing to lumber scarcity over there prices now are 
200 to 300 percent higher than before the war. 

Suggestions for promoting expert business Mr. 
Brown summarized as follows: More careful manu 
facture of rough lumber; branding of product; 
careful seasoning; responsibility for the product; 
simpler form of grading for the export trade, and 
intelligent and consistent advertising. 








HOW AMERICANS HAVE WORKED AT THE FRONT 


Report Shows Big Output of Mills in Range of Enemy Guns—Efforts Officially Commended —Operations 
of Troops in French Forests 


FORESTERS FINISHING UP IN FRANCE 
Capt. Lawrence R. MeCoy will welcome the day 
he sails for the United States, judging by his recent 
letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which is re 
produced below. With his letter he sends the pho 
tograph shown on this page. He also sends a copy 
of the report giving the results of the forest opera- 
tions in the Hpinal and Eclaron districts, and repro 
dueed in this report is a general order summarizing 
the results of the work of all the American forestry 
troops in France, Capt. MeCoy writes as follows: 

EPINAL (VOSGES), FRANCE, 
Headquarters 20th Engineers (Forest), 

Dec, 23, 1918. 

We have practically completed our operation in this 
Epinal district and we are now tearing down our mills 
and attempting to clean up and leave each forest we 
have worked in, in a first class condition, thoroly 
satisfactory to the French, continuing the good im 
pression that the Americans have created to date, 

It has been rather a temptation to pull wires to get 
back to the States while there were many business 
openings, but practically all of us have stayed together 
and will finish about the same time. IL am enclosing 
a particularly interesting photograph of a large tree in 
the Forest du Val in the EKelaron district, near St. 
Dizier. This tree measures 21 feet in circumference, 
breast high. 

I am also enclosing a production report showing 
what has been done in the Epinal and Eclaron districts, 
which were combined as one district until Sept. 1. A 
great deal of credit is due Maj. Johnson, Maj. Spencer 
and Capt. Horstkotte for their continuous efforts. 
Working in this advanced section has been very bard 
on account of the difficulty in getting sawmill supplies 
up into the zone of the armies. We have eleven mills 
with the first and second armies, several of them within 
range of the German guns. I have been fortunate in 
having charge of both the timber acquisition depart- 
ment and the production and shipment department. 

We expect that these headquarters will move about 
Jan. 15 and in a short time we should be on the water. 
We expect to be home, at latest, by the first of March, 
which will mean that many of us in this district will 
have been in foreign service for sixteen months, and 
you can readily realize that the United States will look 
pretty good to us. 


The following is a summary of the figures shown 
by the report made by Capt. MeCoy of production 
in the Epinal and Eclaron districts: 


Lumber 

Road plank 

Standard ties 
Sawn 
Hewn 

Small ties— 
Sawn 
Hewn 

Piling 


1,381,992 
79,631 
8,025,000 
Total 72,979,373 
Pieces 
16,497 
433,734 
Steres 
404,431 

















LARGE TREE IN FOREST DU VAL, ECLARON DIS- 
TRICT, FRANCK 

The letter from Maj. Johnson, distriet com- 
mander Kpinal district, to Maj. Spencer, distriet 
commander Eclaron district, which is reproduced 
with the report, treats of the united efforts of the 
troops that have produced results of which officers 
and men may be proud. Maj. Johnson quotes a 
general order from the colonel in which is summed 
up the efforts of all the forestry troops, as follows: 

When the armistice was signed on Nov. 11, 1918, the 
20th Engineers were operating eighty-one American 
sawmills and producing 2,000,000 feet of lumber and 
round products each working day. Up to Dec. 1 we 
have cut a total of 272,500,000 feet of lumber, 2,728,- 
000 railroad ties, together with 88,000 pieces of piling, 
2,739 poles ef all sizes and 892,000 steres of feelweed. 


Commended for Valorous Work 

In a later letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
dated Jan, 11, Capt. MeCoy indicates that in two 
or three weeks’ time the whole of the forestry 
troops in the Vosges section will be on their way 
back to the States. The forestry troops have done 
excellent work, Capt. MeCoy advises, so much so 
that District Commander 8. O. Johnson has received 
by order of the commander and chief a commenda- 
tory letter from Brig. Gen. George Van Horn Mose- 
ley, assistant chief of staff, expressing his apprecia- 
tion for the effective and valuable work performed 


under numerous difficulties. 
lows: 


This letter is as fol- 


G. HW. Q., 4th Section, 

21 December 

To —— Samuel O, Johnson, 20th Engineers (Forest) 
Qpinal. 

I wish to express to you and to Capt. F. S. Knapp, 
engineers, and the other officers and soldiers of the 
forestry troops under your command, attached to the 
Kirst American Army, my appreciation of the highly 
effective and valuable work performed by them under 
exceptional difficulties during the three months  pre- 
ceding the signing of the armistice. 

The loss of two officers of your command by enemy 
fire iS evidence of the conditions under which this 
work was prosecuted, and the energetic and = spirited 
manner in which logging and milling operations were 
carried on and the way in which the work was or- 
ganized to meet the need for rapid changes merit 
special commendation, I want everyone to feel that 
his efforts contributed in no small degree to the suc- 
cess that attended our military operations which, in 
codperation with those of our Allies, led to the capitu- 
lation of the enemy. 

By order of the commander in chief. 

George VAN Horn MOSELEY, Brigadier General, G. S., 

Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, 


G.S. 
918, 


MADE MAJOR AT TWENTY-ONE 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 1.—Word has been 
received here of the promotion of Capt. Alfred 
Miller, son of the late John F. Miller, local shingle 
producer, to a commission as major in the United 
States Army Ambulance Corps. Maj. Miller is only 
21 years of age and friends claim he is the youngest 
major in the United States army. He is stationed 
in Italy and was, it is claimed, the first American 
soldier to be wounded on the Italian front. 


AMERICANS’ WORK IN FRENCH TIMBER 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—Work in the lumber 
camps of France is described by Private Howard V. 
Fiske, 8th company, 20th Engineers, A. E. F., in @ 
brief letter to his mother, Mrs. M. C. Severance, at 
Haverhill. The letter was sent from Elearon, 
France, a town, as he puts it, ‘‘about 30 miles 
southwest of Verdun and about the same from the 
St. Mihiel salient.’’ Of the work he says: 


This section is said to be the largest single lumber- 
ing operation in France. We are in the forest of Der. 
There is nothing but hardwood, of which, if I am not 
mistaken, 12,000,000 feet were bought at first and as 
much more later. We have sawed more than 3,000,- 
000 feet in a month, the record being 125,000 feet 4 
day. There are three white companies at present and 
four companies of negroes. 

I have some pictures of operations, but do not be- 
lieve they would get thru. When we landed there was 
nothing here and we hacked ties in the’ woods and 
built a railroad, constructed a mill, warehouse, black- 
smith shop and shelters. Now we have night and day 
shifts at the mill. I have been working lately on the 
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carriage, setting the ratchet or dial by which the lum- 
ber is measured. We have three locomotives Which 
sarry the lumber from the mill to the switching. The 
boys are brought in from the woods by teams, tractors 
and heavy logging trucks. 
We have at the present time 14,000,000 feet to cut, 
which will take between two and three months. None 
of us knows what we will do. 





FORESTRY SOLDIER KILLED AT FRONT 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 1.—‘‘ Killed in action 
Nov. 2’’ is the dreary inscription on a letter re- 
turned this morning to 8. O. Krantz, manager of 
the trade extension bureau of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Mr. Krantz wrote the let 
ter Oct. 20, 1918, to George I. Stoney, a member 
of a forestry regiment of the Canadian Expedition 
ary forees. Mr. Stoney was a native of Ireland, 
more than 45 years of age, and a newspaper man 
of Portland, Ore. He had learned of the death of 
his brothers and cousins, as one by one they fell at 
the front, until he alone was left. He chafed at 
being unable to enter the American forees because 
of his age and he crossed the line into Canada, 


where he was accepted. He had been in the serv- 
ice about a year and lacked only nine days of 
emerging from the war. 





SAILOR GETS AN EARNED DISCHARGE 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 3.—Frank W. Bow- 
man, son of B. C. Bowman, of the 8. M. Bowman 
Lumber Co., who was identified with the company 
before entering the Government service, has re- 
ceived his discharge. He was in the navy and 
was attached to the commissary department. He 
served at Newport and left with the rank of chief 
storekeeper. He has returned to Minneapolis and 
will resume his former position. 





TREND OF WALL BOARD PRICES DISCUSSED 


Charles A. Upson, president of the Upson Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., discusses some of the economie 
and industrial factors affecting future prices of 
wall board in an attractively printed pamphlet re- 





cently issued by the company. He points out that 
as the cost of cutting the timber for making pulp 
naturally governs to a large extent the cost of the 
finished product fabricated some months later, 
present labor and operating costs point definitely 
in the direction of firm prices for this product for 
a considerable period. Consequently in his judg- 
ment it would seem wise for retailers to order 
sufficient stocks now to last them for the next 
six or eight months, as the coming building and 
repairing activities are likely to tax the company’s 
-apacity to the utmost. Mr. Upson is very optimis- 
tic regarding the business outlook, but emphasizes 
the fact that continued prosperity largely depends 
on maximum production of all necessary commodi- 
ties, insuring employment for all workers and the 
free circulation of money, and urges the forging 
ahead of every industry and every individual dur- 
ing the coming months. Incidentally, it may be 
added that he is practicing what he preaches, and 
that his company is preparing to take care of a 
large volume of business this year 





STATISTICS ON ST. LOUIS’ LUMBER TRAFFIC 


Str. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—Statistics compiled by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the records of 
the Merchants Exchange of St. Louis show that 
the receipts of lumber in 1918 were lower than 
for any other year since 1901, and that shipments 
were smaller than for any other year since 1902. 
The receipts of lumber in 1918 were 117,003 ear 
loads, as against 194,689 for 1917, a loss of 77,686 
cars. Shipments for 1918 were 72,168 cars, a loss 
of 54,552. This loss may be accounted for in the 
s'tuation which existed generally thruout the coun 
try—a falling off in the amount of building done, 
in response to the request of the War Industries 
Board. 

The movement of lumber by the Mississippi 
River was very small during 1918 and figures are 
not available at this time. In 1917 the receipts by 
boat were 1,169,000 feet, while the shipments were 
1,373,000 feet. The receipts of lumber are largely 
for one concern and during the summer its equip 
ment was taken over by the Government. 

The river traflic is now operated by the Federal 
Barge Line. Up to the present time it has han 
dled no lumber, but it is expected that within the 
course of a few months, when new towboats and 
barges are in operation, much of this commodity 
will be handled by the river, which once was a 














The receipts of lumber during 1918 were great- 
est on the Illinois division of the St. Louis, Tron 
Mountain & Southern, which brought in 41,647 
carloads. This road also held the record in 1917, 
with 48,286 cars; in 1916, 55,838 ears; 1915, 60,- 
159 cars; 1914, 56,366 cars, and 19138, 65,104 cars. 
The Wabash Railway (eastern) led in shipments 
in 1918, with 9,107 cars, altho this is 6,680 cars 
less than its 1917 record of 17,787 ears. 

While the Cleveland, Chieago, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis Railway nor the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
brought lumber into St. Louis, the former road 
took out 5,468 cars and the latter 4,880 cars. The 
Chicago & Kastern Illinois also brought in no cars 
and the shipments from St. Louis via this line were 
1.421 cars. 

The following table shows the receipts and ship 
ments of lumber by rail from 1888: 


CARS 
Receipts Shipments 
23,317 7 




















Receipts Shipments 

CCC EEC CORE Oe ee 76,321 44,701 

; 52,445 

61,060 

68,339 
71,72 





The following table shows the movement by 
river in M. feet 


Receipts Shipments 


Fd cd. ceet cticcesdoanadnaeued 830 895 
Oi x éveccecdnwawda senate 612 1,587 
Ns chac acd &u a hala Mice eles 1,506 792 
DOL kes das vedere ree evaraur 729 3,373 
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The statement for lumber includes shingles, no 
separate account being made by the Merchants’ Ex- 
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FILE VALUABLE RECONSTRUCTION DATA 
WasHInaTon, D. C., Feb. 3.—The Council of 
National Defense, which is composed of six mem 
hers of the cabinet and Director Grosvenor B. 
Clarkson, is doing a highly valuable piece of work 
in assembling in one section everything that has 
been published on the subject of reconstruction, 
and all legislation introduced in Congress or in 
state legislatures. The accompanying statement 
gives a clear idea of the line which has been fol 
lowed for several months. The reconstruction re- 
search division came into being some time before 
Nov. 11, the date on which the German delegates 
signed the armistice. In fact the head of the 
division came here Sept. 1. Some consideration 
had been given to the subject prior to that date. 
Since that time the new division has been thoroly 
organized. The opinions of America’s biggest 
business men on the subject of reconstruction, 
statements by great industrial leaders regarding 
industrial problems, magazine and newspaper ar 
ticles and editorial comment have been gathered 
together, indexed, analyzed and cross-indexed. 

What is being done in all foreign countries along 
lines of reconstruction is on file in great detail. 
Kven Germany has not been left out. The Ger 
mans started to study the problem seriously as long 
ago as early in 1916. Great Britain has had a 
reconstruction ministry for about two and a half 
years. It antedates the entrance of the United 
States into the war. 

The assembling of reconstruction data by the 
reconstruction research division is designed to 
codrdinate the efforts of the several Government 
departments. It was quickly discovered that some 
phases of a given problem touch half a dozen or 
more Federal executive departments. So the plan, 
as now organized, provides for keeping recon 
struction information, received from various 
sources, uptodate on a 24-hour basis. That is, any 
Government department may call on the division 
for the latest information and find it of the eur- 
rent date. Information received today, for ex 
ample, is analyzed, briefed, card-indexed and made 
available for immediate distribution. 

Not much has been said about the work, which 
was undertaken under the specific direction of 
President Wilson. The Council of National De 
fense is an advisory body. The work now being 
done, therefore, is done with a view to advising 
the several departments and the States concerning 
the latest developments in reconstruction. 

The completeness of the data thus far assem- 
bled suggests that it may well furnish the founda- 


WHAT IS BEING DONE AT WASHINGTON 


tion for a comprehensive reconstruction policy. 
This, however, is not the council’s function, unless 
it be requested to make recommendations in the 
light of the data assembled, 


GOVERNMENT MAY KEEP CANTONMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Lumbermen and build- 
ing material men generally are interested in the an- 
nounced policy of the War Department to retain for 
the present virtually all of the army training canton- 
ments established thruout the country. 

Secretary of War Baker and Assistant Secretary 
Crowell before the house committee on military affairs 
strongly recommended that authority be granted to 
abandon fourteen of the sixteen socalled National 
Guard tent camps and that the Government purchase 
the sites of all National Army cantonments. 

While there are many millions of feet of lumber in 
wooden structures at aH National Guard camps the 
quantities at the wooden cantonment cities are a 
great deal larger. 


BUILDING OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Discussing the 
business outlook Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to- 
day expressed the opinion that the retail lumber 





‘interests of the country are optimistic about gen- 


eral building conditions. Jn some sections build- 
ing has already begun and some projects are under 
way. The ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign seems 
to be taking on considerable impetus in various 
setcions of the country, and the retail lumber deal- 
ers as a whole are doing everything in their power 
to stimulate these conditions. With the assistance 
of the Government in the Department of Labor, and 
the apparent effort to bring about building activ- 
ity in public as well as in private work, the future 
looks bright. The Government’s intentions have 
recently become evident in an effort to bring about 
the establishment of Federal home loan banks 
somewhat like the Federal reserve banks now in 
existence, and thru which building and loan asso- 
ciations who have large amounts of money to loan 
and large amounts of collateral, can float this 
money and put it into circulation for building pur- 
poses. Continuing Mr. Bowen said: , 

It may be that in some sections building operations 
will not begin as early in the spring as desired, but 
they generally feel that before the end of the calendar 
year of 1919 the business will have shown a great 
impetus and that it will have been considered an ex- 
tremely active and prosperous year, 

Much publicity has been given the fact that there 
is a large amount of unemployed labor all over the 
country, but in many sections it is felt that these re- 
ports have been more or less exaggerated, that no one 
need become unduly alarmed from the situation, and 





that the number of those out of employment do not 
aggregate many, if any, more than those out of em 
ployment at this particular time of the year under nor 
mal conditions. In this season many plants shut down 
for inventories, repairs ete., and the building business 
in most sections of the country is practically at a 
standstill. The fact that most of those who are now 
out of employment, aside from soldiers who have re 
turned from overseas and local camps, were largely em 
ployed during the war period on war work and receiv- 
ing extraordinarily high wages, some of which they 
have saved, does not make the situation quite as un 
satisfactory as it might be under other conditions, 





GOVERNMENT IS NOT SELLING CARS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—The War Depart- 
ment authorizes the following from the office of 
the director of sales: 


There are persistent rumors all over the country 
to the effect that the War Department is disposing 
of a large number of automobiles by auction or private 
sale at reduced prices and in many cases to brokers. 
At the present time there are available no passenger 
automobiles for sale. New cars will be turned back 
thru the original manufacturer in every case where 
practicable. 

It has been noted that a number of second-hand 
dealers have advertised from time to time quantities 
of new or nearly new material which they claim to 
have purchased from the War Department. These 
cases have been investigated and in every instance, so 
far, material advertised has not been property of the 
dealer and the Government had no intention of selling 
him this property. In this connection it should be 
distinetly understood that it is not the policy of the 
War Department to sell property to anyone for specu 
lative purposes. 

This policy has been adopted all along the line 
by the War Department. The other day a repre- 
sentative of the Curtiss airplane interests advised 
the War Department that they are prepared to 
take off Uncle Sam’s hands every surplus Curtiss 
plane. 


DISPOSING OF GOVERNMENT STOCKS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—Richard L. Hum 
phrey, chairman of the building material division, 
Council of National Defense Building, makes this 
announcement concerning a meeting with repre 
sentative hardwood lumbermen held in his office 
Jan. 30: 

The conference developed the following facts: 

1. It was not the intent of the Government to 
market these stocks in such a way as adversely to 
affect the lumber industry. 

2. The amount of these stocks is very small. 

3. <A plan was under consideration by which these 
stocks would be disposed of in codperation with the 
industry. 

Members of the industry in attendance expressed 
complete satisfaction with the practical methods which 
the Government was employing in its disposal of these 
surplus stocks. 








DECIDES INTERSTATE COMMERCE QUESTIONS 


LUMBER TRANSIT DISPUTE DECIDED 

WASHINGTON, Dy C., Feb. 3.—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission has handed down its formal de- 
cision regarding the controversy over lumber transit 
privileges at Buffalo, N. Y., which is in substantial 
agreement with the tentative report recently outlined 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

The commission denies the petition for increased 
divisions of rates on shipments of lumber, originating 
south of the Ohio or west of the Mississippi and 
stopped at Buffalo, East Buffalo, Black Rock, or North 
Tonawanda, N, Y., for transit service and reconsign- 
ment. 

The proceeding was docketed as Investigation & 
Suspension No, 490—Lumber Transit Privileges at 
Buffalo, N. Y.—-and Docket No. 7506—Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange and Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
versus Alabama Central Railway et al. 

The commission outlines the situation in this dis- 
trict as follows: 

The controversy herein considered had its origin 
early in 1914, when certain carriers reaching Buffalo, 
N. Y., from the west filed tariffs proposing to increase 
the rates on rough lumber, in carloads, from territory 
south of the Ohio and west of the Mississippi to des- 
tinations east of Buffalo, when stopped at that point 
for storage, inspection, assorting, kiln-drying, and 
subsequent reconsignment to final destination, ‘These 
carriers were the Erie Railroad Co., the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway Co., the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co., and the Wabash Railroad Co., herein- 
after referred to collectively as the Buffalo lines and 
individually as the Erie, the Lake Shore, the Michigan 
Central, the Nickel Plate, and the Wabash, respectively. 
Buffalo should be understood to include the neighbor- 
ing points, East Buffalo, Black Rock, and North Tona- 
wanda. It was proposed in the new tariffs to sub- 
stitute for the existing thru rates on such transited 
lumber the combination of local or proportional rates 
on the Ohio or Mississippi River crossings. Changes 
were also proposed in the transit charges at Buffalo. 
The tariffs were suspended and upon investigation 
were found not justified. Lumber Transit Privileges 
at Buffalo, N. Y., 33 I. C. C., 601. As appears more 
fully in that report, the purpose of the Buffalo lines 
was to secure greater revenue on the traffic involved. 
The cause of the alleged deficiency was not claimed 
to be inadequacy of the thru rates, but it was alleged 
to be due to the insistence of the carriers originating 
the traffic, hereinafter referred to as the southern 
lines, upon the same divisions on traffic transited and 
reconsigned at Buffalo as would accrue to them on 


shipments billed to Buffalo as final destination. The 
commission said in its report, pages 605 and 608 : 

“An increase in rates can not be justified on the 
ground that a particular carrier, which transports 
shipments over only a comparatively small portion 
of the entire thru route, receives an unsatisfactory 
division of the joint rate.” 

This proceeding primarily involved a proposed re- 
duction in the division allowed the southern lines 
from the rates on lumber transited at Buffalo. The 
petitioners contended that by consenting to the ae- 
ceptance of lower diyisions on thru traffic the south 
ern carriers admitted the justice of their contentions 
that the same rule should apply to transited lumber, 

The southern lines put in a series of objections to 
this proposal, which are sustained by the commission’s 
opinion. After setting forth these objections at some 
length, the opinion states the following conclusion : 


The petition should be denied. The acceptance by 
the southern lines of lower divisions on thru. traffic 
routed via Buffalo than were accepted on traffic sub- 
ject to transit services at that point, under the cir- 
cumstances of record, was not unreasonable. Neither 
the rates nor the divisions of the southern lines on 
lumber destined to Buffalo have been shown unrea- 
sonable, 

Transit services, among other disadvantages to the 
carriers, involve uncertainty, delay, and not incon- 
siderable expense in readjustments of earnings. ‘The 
arrangement at Buffalo was established by the Buffalo 
lines so largely for their own benefit that it is not 
unreasonable to require that it be maintained at their 
expense. The record strongly suggests that the serv- 
ices were originally given in connection with traffic 
from the west, the natural route of which lay thru 
Buffalo. The location of Buffalo at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Lake Erie made that a convenient point 
of concentration and reshipment of that traffic. 

When the source of a large portion of the lumber 
supply veered from the west and northwest to the 
south, it was natural that the Buffalo lumber dealers 
should strive to retain their interest in the traffic and 
that the carriers should coiéperate in the attempt, so 
far as within their power, thru the medium of favor- 
able rates and services. 

Nothing that is here said should be construed as 
indicating a view that the petitioners should be re- 
quired to continue a noncompensatory service. When 
the routing of traffic is consistent with transporta- 
tion efficiency, and the transit serviee, all things con- 
sidered, can be justified as a public benefit, the service 
as a whole should be continued only under rates and 
charges which are compensatory to all of the carriers 
participating therein. 


RATE INCREASE ON NON-FEDERAL ROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—An application made 
under the fifteenth section of the interstate commerce 
act, to permit the filing by non-Federal controlled car 
riers of increased rates on lumber and articles taking 
lumber rates, from stations on the St. Louis South 
western railroad to destinations on the Santa Fe and 
Union Pacific, has been granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, The application was filed by 
I’, A. Leland under No. 6860. 





RAILROADS TO AID FARM HOMESEEKERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—This statement is au 
thorized by the Railroad Administration .and should 
be of interest to the lumber industry : 


Thru its agricultural section the United States Rail- 
road Administration has established a homeseekers’ 
bureau, whose function is to furnish information to 
returning soldiers and war workers generally regard 
ing available land in all parts of the country which 
can be used for farming, stock raising, dairying and 
kindred pursuits, 

The railroads of the several States are preparing 
to distribute a folder setting forth facts with refer- 
ence to climate, production, markets, schools, churches, 
and other data needed by homeseekers in their quest 
for available land upon which they propose to settle. 

The information thus obtained is being distributed 
at ticket offices in the demobilization camps, at the 
booths of the War Camp Community Service and at 
the various Y, M. C. A. headquarters. : 

The railroad agricultural agents as members of 
the homeseekers’ bureau have been organized into 
State groups and they are now assembling reliable 
Information on soil production, markets, transporta- 
tion facilities and approximate size of farms that can 
be procured. 

In this work the Railroad Administration is co- 
operating with the State agricultural colleges and 
State boards of agriculture. Hundreds of inquiries 
have already come to those in charge of the home- 
seekers’ bureau seeking information about farm op- 
portunities and they are being answered just as 
promptly as they can be assembled. 

The States of Arizona, Colorado, California, Idaho, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Oregon, North Dakota, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin and Wyoming will be looked after 
by what has been designated as the North and West 
committee of railroad agricultural agents. ; 

The States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennes- 
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see, Kentucky, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas will be taken care of by the South committee 
of agricultural agents. 





SHIPPERS MAY HELP CAR SITUATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—In an address on the car 
situation before the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation last week E. H. DeGroot, jr., assistant man- 
ager car service section, division of operation, United 
States Railroad Administration, stated that while ship- 
pers of lumber and railroad ties have coéperated splen 
didly as a whole in loading to capacity and in so billing 
their freight as to conserve both transportation ca- 
pacity and facilities, there is still room for improve- 
ment, 

In support of his statement he gave a table showing 
the loading of cars with lumber and shingles during 
September, 1918, as follows: 


LUMBER 





















S 5 Sx 
NAME OF RAILROAD ha =: 2 
s -s o& 
+ tal 7 Q 
BO PT sok sk evtoe ees 50 61,660 73 
Arizona MWastern ......:.. 8 52,507 65 
TE ES Ie 134 39,860 52 
A., T.& 8. F. Coast L...... 421 54,044 i 
Bessemer & Lake Erie..... 81 55,262 57 
Boston & Albany.......... 171 39,122 45 
C.. We a BE OOo oc ic ices 658 51,387 63 
Delaware & Hudson....... 82 41,761 52 
SE ee 176 47,210 na) 
Detroit & Mackinac........ 129 51,728 76 
Duluth & Iron Range...... 277 §=46,346 63 
Duluth, Mississippi & Nor. . 69 49,088 67 
Florida East Coast........ 53,97- 66 
Grand Rapids & Indiana... 68 
Grand Trunk (Canada).... 65 
Grand Trunk (Western)... 62 
Gulf Coast Lines.......... 76 
Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe.... 73 
BIOCKINE VGMCV sc 2c asvccne 73 
Houston & Texas Central... D1 
Houston, E. & W. Texas... G2 
SREGTUSUO cco scscawssses 7 
Kansas City Southern..... 6S 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake... 64 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.... 57 
New York Central—-East.. no 
New York Central—West. . 60 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. . 64 
New York, Ontario & West. 3 
Oregon Short Line........ 62 
Oregon-Washington ....... 69 
Pennsylvania Lines ..... ' 5S 
Raritan River... + «+s 6 48,016 102,666 47 
Sou. Pac., Tex, & Louisiana.1,662 61,701 85,178 72 
i ee, ee ae 4,241 61,854 102,444 60 
OR. try OE Ons 44 46 ae é 3,896 86,415 66 
Susquehanna & New York. . 8! 91,014 64 
Texas & Pacific. ....scccecs 57 78,997 59 
UMIOH. PACING. «<6 66600-0008 4 ‘ 96,500 57 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pac. 273 52,555 TS,824 67 
Wheeling & Lake Frie..... $0 44,240 S1950 54 
*Includes shingles. 
NN MO etn ake werd oes 6 ONE 41OS95 T0000 F2 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 110,000 52 
Fey Ra ee Oise eke ews ‘ S88,528 838,286 46 
Florida East Coast........ 66,000 36 
Grand Rapids & Indiana... 3 88,000 38 
Grand Trunk (Canada).... D 70,400 51 
Kansas City Southern.... . 1 66,000 45 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake.... 6 95,333 $4 
Minneapolis & St. Louis... . 3 73,333 fh 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. . 1 4 66,000 66 
Oregon-Washington ....... 220 5 85,510 42 
Texas & Pacific......0.6. 080 8 4, 74,250 46 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pac. 3 9, 80,666 48 
New York Central—West. . 10 S: 79,200 5% 
What may be done on the road is shown by Mr. 


DeGroot as follows: 

Kor October, 1918, the Chicago & Hastern Illinois 
Railroad is shown by a compilation secured by the car 
service section to have originated seventy-eight cars 
of lumber, 83 percent of the marked capacity plus 10 
percent being utilized. Had the $1,245 cars which were 
loaded on the other forty-two reporting lines been as 
well loaded, 257 cars a thousand, more than 25 per 
cent, would have been saved. In other words, the 
lumber could have been carried in 23,279 cars, releas 
ing 8,044 cars for other business. 

He also declared, “It is gratifying to be able to 
state that a number of lumber industry representatives 
have already assured the car service section that they 
will continue to coédperate with the administration in 
maintaining the standards (of loading cars to ca 
pacity) attained during the war.’ He then discussed 
the reconsignment of cars as follows: 


After coal, there is more lumber reconsigned than 
any other commodity and this transit lumber, moving 
in large quantities to reconsignment centers, has in 
the past had much to do with the development of con 
gestion, while large numbers of individual shipments 
inoving aimlessly from point to point have kept many 
a legitimate order for cars from being filled. There 
can be no excuse for those cases in which large num 
bers of cars from one shipper habitually stand on the 
track for days before being used. The lumber indus 
try itself should break up such abuses. What is needed 
is to retain the good features of reconsignment while 
getting rid of the bau.” 
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FIX RATES ON WISCONSIN SHORT LINE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—-The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today handed down an opinion in 
which it holds that the divisions or allowances to 
the Laona & Northern Railroad out of joint rates on 
lumber and forest products should not exceed 2 cents 
a 100 Ib, from certain points on that short line to 
points on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway. 

Tor some time prior to May 1, 1910, the Soo Line 
maintained joint rates with the Laona road, out of 
which divisions were allowed in accordance with the 


terms of a written contract. On that date at the 
instance of the Soo Line those rates were canceled. 
On June 5, 1912, the commission found that the com- 
plainant was a common carrier and that the divisions 
of the complainant ought not in any case to exceed 
1.5 cents a 100 lb. on lumber and mill products. This 
was a smaller division than provided for in the original 
contract. In the present proceeding the Laona road 
sought to have the former divisions reéstablished, but 
the commission declined to reéstablish them. 

The Laona line connects with the Soo Line at Laona 
Junction, Wis. The rates from that point are ex- 
tended to the mill points on the short line, ineclud- 
ing Snyders, Wis., and contiguous points north of 
Laona, Wis., the junction of its line with the Chicago 
& North Western road. The distance of the mill points 
from Laona Junction is between 9 and 10 miles. There 
have been some extensions of the short line south of 
Snyders since the commission’s first decision. 

The Soo Line under the present decision is to allow 
a division of 2 cents from points 6 miles or more from 
the junction point. No opinion is expressed as to the 
division from points less than 6 miles distant, “except 
that in no event should the allowances to the complain- 
ant on lumber and forest products exceed the maxima 
fixed in the Tap Line case.” 

In making this finding the commission refers to the 
fact that the director general of railroads was not 
made a party to the proceeding, which, accordingly, 
is dismissed. However, the Soo Line is willing to 
make the 2-cent allowance for distances over 6 miles. 





FROM WOODS TO KITCHEN CHEMISTRY 

Wausau, Wis., Feb. 3.—‘‘R. 8. Kellogg, Cook 
No. 290.”? 

This is the new title of the former secretary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who is now secretary of the News Print Service 
Association. He calls Wausau his home, however, 





Rk. S. KELLOGG, NEW YORK CITY ; 
Former Lumber Secretary Who Is a Registered Camp 
Cook 


and so it is at Wausau that his recorded member- 
ship in the United States Food Administration is 
dated, 

The story of Kellogg as a cook goes back to his 
publication, when secretary of the Northern Hem 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, of 
a pamphlet on camp cookery, which was widely cir- 
culated thruout the lumber industry as a model 
book for cooks. His friends always declared their 
doubts of his ability actually to cook the dishes 
therein described, but now he has proof that he 
can do this stunt, in a certificate signed by Her- 
bert Hoover. This certificate says: 

‘*This is to certify that R. S. Kellogg, having 
complied with the requirements laid down by the 
Lumber and Logging Camp Conservation Commit- 
tee, is hereby accepted to membership in the United 
States Food Administration as a registered camp 
cook, and is entitled to all the honors and _privi- 
leges thereto appertaining, and to wear’’—and here 
is the greatest privilege of all—‘‘the official badge 
issued to all registered camp cooks.’’ 

This certificate is countersigned by Brig. Gen. 
Brice P. Disque, U. 8. A. 

The badge is a huge emblem two inches in diam- 
eter, inscribed with Mr. Kellogg’s number and 
rank as a cook, 

The certificate was granted at the request of 
Capt. T. Tharaldsen, Medical Corps, U. 8. A., di- 
rector of the Lumber and Logging Camp Conser- 
vation Committee at Portland, Ore. 








~~ 


HIGH UNLOADING CHARGE ASSAILED 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 4.——At a hearing last 
Wednesday before the Southern and Western District 
Traffic Associations representatives of local shippers 
filed a vigorous protest against the proposed unloading 
charge of $5 a car which the railroads are proposing 
to enforce. ‘The charge was attacked as “exorbitant 


and beyond reason, imposing a distinct hardship upon 
shippers and receivers of freight.”” Members of the 
traffic associations took the protest “under advise- 
ment” and will submit their findings and recommenda- 
tions to their general committee, which in its turn will 
file recommendations with the Federal Railway Admin- 
istration at Washington. 





WORK OF FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


MapiIson, WIs., Feb. 3.—The inspection of wood 
has played a greater part in the manufacture of 
aircraft than in any other important industry. At 
the beginning of the war the number of men quali- 
fied for this work was very limited. The Forest — 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., prepared 
a handbook for inspectors and conducted short 
training courses in wood inspection. 

There is a very definite possibility that with the 
coming of peace similar courses of instruction for 
representatives of manufacturing plants in the 
wood using industry will be instituted. A number 
of manufacturers have expressed a desire to send 
men to the laboratory for short periods of training. 


New Work in Wood Chemicals 


Researches by the chemists of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory on the production of ethyl or 
grain alcohol from wood waste which before the 
war made possible a materially increased output 
were continued as a means of conserving food 
stuffs and of relieving tonnage for overseas trans- 
port. Similar researches to produce the same 
product from waste sulphite liquor in pulp making 
have shown and demonstrated commercially that 
the yield of ethyl aleohol from this source can be 
increased by more than 50 percent. 

Field studies were made and aid was given dur- 
ing the war to several large hardwood distillation 
plants in the matter of temperature control as a 
means of increasing output. By use of proper 
method the inereased output of wood alcohol 
amounts to 3 gallons of 82 percent spirit a cord 
and the acetate of lime product was increased as 
much as 5 pounds a cord. Large quantities of fuel 
were also conserved by means of more efficient 
temperature regulations. This work supplemented 
much more extensive efforts conducted before the 
war. 

The laboratory made extensive investigations of 
the preparation of acetic acid by the fusion of 
sawdust with sodium hydroxid. It was shown that 
from 15 to 20 percent of the dry weight of the 
wood can thus be converted into acetic acid. This 
work is awaiting commercial or large-scale applica- 
tion. 


Severe Trial of Laminated Construction 


The laboratory has developed a method of 
making laminated gunstocks which would, with- 
out reducing the strength, permit the use of the 
small pieces of walnut not suitable for single 
piece stocks. This would facilitate production and 
result in appreciable saving in costs and material. 

The application of laminated construction to 
many articles of trade is a development worthy of 
close study. Shoe lasts, bowling pins, saddle trees, 
oars and paddles, tanks, barrels and kegs, and 
various parts of vehicles and agricultural instru- 
ments may possibly be constructed with laminated 
wood, 





Willow for Artificial Limbs 


The Forest Products Laboratory is working on 
the drying of willow for artificial limbs. There is 
a shortage of material and the demand for artificial 
limbs will increase. It takes from three to five 
years to air-season the stock, but indications are 
that it can be done in kilns in from sixty to 
seventy days. 


RETAILER PROVIDES EXPERT SERVICE 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 6.—An important advance 
step in applying the principle that ‘‘He profits 
most who serves best’’ is announced by William 
P. Dutton, president of the Dutton-Wall Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), in a pamphlet recently issued by the 
company, which operates a line of retail yards. 
Realizing the fact that very often customers need 
advice and expert assistance in connection with the 
homes or farm structures that they may consider 
building, and that its local managers, however con- 
scientious and competent they may be, can hardly 
be expected to be able to solve all building prob- 
lems, the company has engaged the services of a 
practicing architect of broad general experience, 
who has specialized in the study of rural buildings 
and their requirements. He will devote his entire 
time to serving the interests of the company’s cus- 
tomers by answering inquiries, offering advice and 
suggestions, reviewing proposed plans and telling 
how they may be improved or better adapted to 
the special purpose in view. The company hopes 
thus to exert an influence on housing conditions in 
the smaller towns and in rural communities that 
will fully justify the expense of maintaining its 
service department. 
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Campaign To Stimulate Home Building Gains }f 


Scores of letters received this week expressing 
unqualified approval and promising codperation 
to the limit attest the enthusiasm with which lum 
bermen are greeting the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
plan to help along the coming revival of home build- 
ing, by the creation of sentiment thru effective pub- 
licity ‘methods. These letters, which are in addition 
to nearly two pages published in last issue, have 
come from manufacturers and wholesalers as well 
as retailers of lumber, and from almost every 
State in the Union. Those published this week will 
repay a careful reading as they contain many sug 
gestions of a constructive character along the lines 
of publicity and promotion, particularly in con 
nection with the stimulating of public sentiment in 
favor of home building at this time. It is always 
interesting to observe what the ‘‘other fellow’’ is 
doing, and these letters afford a sort of composite 
birdseye view of the field. 

One of the most interesting letters comes from 
an Ohio retailer who got several other dealers in 
lumber and building materials to join him in taking 
a full page of space in the local paper, which was 
filled with arguments taken from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S supplement of Jan. 25 in favor of 
building homes, and of doing so now. It made a 
very impressive showing and must certainly have 
aroused interest and made a deep impression upon 
the community. This plan undoubtedly can be fol 
lowed to good advantage by de alers elsewhere. 
Other retailers are enlisting the cokuatation of 
their local business bodies in the work of arousing 
interest in home building. 

No doupt the average retailer glancing over 
these excerpts will find a number of pointers that 
he will want to jot down for his own use. In a 
multitude of counselors there is wisdom, and suen 
a symposium as this brings out many good ideas. 
Following are extracts from some of the letters 
received this week: 

Publish Page of Clippings 

CuLLER, Swank & Co., Loudonville, Ohio: We are 
mailing you under separate cover a copy of our local 
paper in which you will note a full page of material 
clipped from your Community Builder supplement of 
Jan. 25. We interested several building concerns with 
us in arranging this full page advertisement, and de- 
cided that we would have it printed without our names 
attached, Please let us know what you think of this 
advertisement, and of the idea, 

| The advertisement referred to is headed ‘*Com 
munity Builders’ Page’’ and is made up of arti 
cles and items from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
supplement referred to, headed by a brief introduce 
tion reading in part as follows: 

A home and community building campaign is being 
conducted thruout the entire nation. We shall be 
benefited if we are loyal to our community. Our influ 
ence goes with our money. Invest them both here. 
Loudonville needs more and better homes. 

This is an excellent example of codperation on 
the part of dealers, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is of the opinion that this striking display, which 
can not help attracting the attention of the entire 
community and center its attention upon home 
building, will in the long run prove a profitable 
investment.— EDITOR. | 


A Retailer’s Direct Campaign 


Joycr LuMber Co., Kingsley, lowa: We have looked 
over your building supplement and think that it con- 
tains many good suggestions. We plan to send out a 
letter to our trade each month, beginning with Feb 
ruary. This means a lot of work, but we can write 
these letters to fit existing crop and weather conditions, 
and as this is an agricultural district both cut quite 
a figure, and can also call attention to any special 
subjects that we want to get before the trade, We are 
of the opinion that they will note the points we wish 
them to observe more closely in a letter than in a news 
paper advertisement, altho we, of course, expect to con 
tinue our display advertisement in the local paper. 


Believes Editor Will Codperate 

Springer LuMBER Co., Springer, N. Y.: We believe 
the suggestions in your supplement of Jan. 25 strike 
the right chord. We will take the matter up with our 
local editor at once and believe he will be glad to use 
this material. The suggestion will fit in nicely with a 
campaign we are preparing for better farm buildings. 
We find much of interest in the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN 
and could hardly do without it. 


City Papers Promise Codperation 


THe BAcHTEL LUMBER Co., Canton, Ohio: We have 
looked over the Community Builder supplement accom- 
panying your issue of Jan, 25, and believe that it con- 
tains some very good matter for the purposes suggested. 
We have had a joint conference with the managers of 
our two local papers, who have agreed to use material 
from this supplement to advance the cause of home 
building. Without question there is building in sight 
if it can be properly promoted, 


Campaign Will Start Soon 
THE B. B, Martin Co., Lancaster, Pa.: We very 
heartily approve of your building supplement: and of 
the general plan outlined in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Jan. 25. Thru our building supply association we 
have been working for a month on a plan for a system- 
atic campaign which we expect to start in the next 
few weeks. 
A “‘Fine Reader’’ Published 


LOOMANS-ROSSMAN Co., Waupun, Wis.: We turned 
over to one of our local papers your supplement of Jan. 
25, and note that in this week’s issue they publish a 
fine “reader” along the lines suggested therein. We 
hope by sending out personal letters to our trade, 
ealling attention to our special lines and incidentally 
advising that they buy now—conservatively, but in 
quantities sufficient to take care of their spring trade 
to stimulate building activities in our immediate 
locality. 

Uses ‘‘Home Building’’ Articles 


LinpLey CC, Kenv Co., Wilmington, Del.: The local 
daily paper in which we advertise has very willingly 
consented to use home building material from your 
supplement. We are sending you a marked copy on 
which one of the items appears. In another issue there 
are several of these items scattered thru the paper, 
We enclose a sample of one of our advertisements 
boosting home building. 

|The advertisement referred to is reproduced, 
much reduced, below.—EKpiTor. | 
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“TIES UP” WITH NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN 


Extracts Will Appear 

Witbpur LuMBer Co., Lake Geneva, Wis. : Your 
issue of Jan. 25 and building supplement were fine, 
and should be productive of much good. We have 
given the supplement to our local paper and extracts 
therefrom will appear. Local conditions, however, are 
not favorable for building, especially in town, as there 
is a great deal of vacant property. There is a little 
stir among the farmers and our chief hope is from 
them, 


Calis Plan Excellent 


BOWMAN-KRANTZ LUMBER CO., Omaha, Neb.: We 
think your plan as outlined in your Jan, 25 issue and 
building supplement is excellent, and we are coéperat 
ing with the home building movement in every way. 
A movement of this sort was recently inaugurated 
here, with the lumber dealers and = the realtors 
behind it, and it is already giving promise of 
results to justify our efforts. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, a concerted movement everywhere on the part of 
all the lumbermen and others interested, such as you 
are instituting, will be more potent, even for each 
locality, than would any merely local movement. As 
suring you that we approve your plan and will coép 
erate in every reasonable way * 

Retailer Starts a Campaign 

JOHN KE, Bourton, Blairstown, N. J.: T wish to 
thank you for the Community Builder supplement and 
your suggestions concerning the “Own A Ilome”’ move 
ment. The plan looks good to me. May success crown 
your efforts. I am starting a campaign in the local 
weekly paper, and will be glad to have you send me 
additional matter and suitable cuts if you have them. 

Good Publicity Gained 

WILLIAM SCHARBACH, Sk., Hobart, Ind..: Under 
separate cover I am mailing you marked copy of the 
Hobart Gazette, in which you will find one of the 
articles from your supplement. The editor appreciated 


this as it worked in well with his articles on “greater 
Ifobart” which he has been running every week, 
Joint Advertising Planned 

OETTINGER LUMBER Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Our 
local paper is working on a joint advertising scheme, 
We have given them your home building supplement, 
and feel sure that it will be of service. We think well 
of your plan. 

Editor Is Glad to Get Material 

AMSDEN LUMBER Co., Lamont, Okla.: We have gone 
over your building supplement of Jan. 25 and have 
picked out several items that we are going to run under 
our advertisements, and other items will be inserted fn 
the paper by the editor. Tle was very glad to get this 
class of material, as he has been boosting the town 
and knocking the knockers, and this will be of great 
help. 

Will Enlist Commercial Club 

THe ATHENS LUMBER Co., Athens, Ohio: We be- 
lieve your supplement of Jan. 25 contains much of real 
merit, and that you are doing a valuable work in 
striving to interest the public in home building by 
furnishing ideas, suggestions and well written articles 
on the advantages of owning a home. We have decided 
to take up the matter thru our commercial club and we 
feel that the help you have given will make it com 
paratively easy to get something started, 

A Newspaper Man Writes 

Kh. Bb. Wittit, a former lumberman, now business 
manager of the East St. Louis (111) Daily Journal: 
I am heartily in favor of home building, and “Own 
Your Home” has always been my slogan. We are lining 
our community up for such a campaign now and hope 
to see good results. 


Immediate Action Taken 

Pacivie Coast CoaL Co, Clumber retailer), San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.: We have lost no time in placing your 
building supplement in the hands of our leading daily 
paper and we thank you for this opportunity to help 
ourselves and the community in which we live. We 
believe that much good will result from the local publi 
cation of your stimulants to home building, developing 
as it will the practical consideration of those who are 
living or planning to live under another man’s roof, 


Full of Excellent Thoughts 

N. 1. Parsons, president of the Parsons Lumber Co., 
Rockford, TL: The supplement to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Jan, 25 certainly is full of excellent 
thoughts for use in daily or weekly papers in connec 
tion with the “Own A Home” campaign, As we are 
just starting our advertising in the local newspapers 
we are going to ask them to use clippings from the 
supplement, and are certain that there is not an editor 
who will hesitate to do so. 

Booze Gone—More Money for Homes 

D. W. Hucirs LumMBer Co., Butte, Mont.: Upon 
opening the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan, 25 [ was 
very much interested in the home building supplement. 
This city has been very backward in the matter of good 
homes, I believe that many of our labor troubles could 
be eliminated if we would put on a campaign here 
strong enough to make the foreigners who are living 
in one or two rooms want to own a real home. We 
have got rid of “King Booze,” and undoubtedly the 
laboring man will be more open to opportunities of 
this kind and should have money for home building. I 
expect in the very near future to bring this matter 
before the advertising club and other local civic bodies, 

Is Carrying on Campaign 

W. M. Simpson LuMBeER Co., Terre Haute, Ind.: We 
are now carrying on a home building campaign, As you 
probably know, we have put out a good many of your 
plans and are glad to say that we are getting some 
results from same, 

Retailers’ Opinions Briefly Expressed 

JAMES C, SIMPSON & Co., Elmwood, Ill.: Your home 
building supplement is good and we hope to be able to 
use the matter in it with profit during the next few 
months, 

BASIN LUMBER Co., Lewistown, Mont.: We shall 
certainly make good use of this material and pass it 
along to the local newspapers. 

W. M. Simpson LuMBrER Co., Washington, Ind.: We 
thank you for the home building supplement and have 
handed same to the editor of the local paper in which 
we advertise regularly. The plan appears to us to be 
very commendable. 

J. K. Doupna, Bannock, Ohio: We expect to make 
use of your home building promotion material a little 
later, 

TuM-A-LUM LUMBER CO., Grass Valley, Ore.: We 
are very glad to receive your home building supplement 
and thank you for it and for the help we shall derive 
from it. 

Aggressive Local Publicity Needed 

T. KE. Williams, president Williams Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Mo.: The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
supplement of Jan, 25 contain valuable helps and sug- 
gestions for use of retailers, thru the local newspapers, 
and we shall certainly use several of the ideas as a very 
necessary means of starting and stimulating home 
building, that has been held back nearly four years on 
account of the war, The local newspaper clearly is the 
retail lumber dealer’s best advertising medium. We 
believe that only by aggressive, active local publicity 
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cap the golden opportunity quickly be taken advantage 
of and the goal reached. 
“They say things come to him who waits, 
But here’s a rule that’s slicker: 
Go after what you want 
And you'll get it all the quicker.” 
What Manufacturers and Wholesalers Say 
“Strong Follow-Up” Is Verdict 
PARK FALLS LUMBER Co., Park Falls, Wis.: We be- 
lieve that your home building supplement is one of the 
strongest lines of follow-up placed before the lumber 
manufacturer today, and we feel that your action is 
very commendable. It is our purpose to codperate in 
this campaign in every way that we can. 
Wants Additional Supplements 
SoUuTHERN PINE LUMBER Co., Texarkana, Tex.: We 
shall take pleasure in codperating with you in your 
effort to stimulate interest in building, thru’ the 
retailers. We wish you would send us eight or ten 
more of the supplements, which we shall be glad to 
send to our men so that they may bring the matter to 
the attention of local dealers with whom they come 
in contact. We congratulate you upon the move you 
are making in this direction and sincerely hope that it 
will result in a very noticeable increase in building. We 
believe that it is a splendid undertaking. 


Enlists Aid of Trade Bodies 

Tut DoppINGTON Co., Columbus, Ohio: We were 
very glad to receive your supplement of Jan. 25, as 
we have been talking of something along this line and 
it comes in very nice to have such helpful suggestions. 
We have taken the matter up with the Columbus Lum 
ber Trade Exchange, and they will take it up with the 
publicity department of the chamber of commerce. 


Wants Copies for Salesmen 
NATALBANY LUMBER Co., Hammand, La.: It affords 
us great pleasure to coéperate with you in every way 
possible in aiding the great movement you have under 
taken. If you will send us ten copies of the supple 
ment we shall be pleased to place them in the hands 
of our salesmen with the request that they give their 


support and coéperation to the movement, 
Material Looks Interesting 


Fincu, Pruyn & Co, (INC.), Glens Falls, N. Y.: 
Your home building supplement of Jan, 25 looks inter 


esting, and we shall be glad to endeavor to get some 
of the matter contained therein published in the local 
papers. 
Thinks People Will Respond 

THE LonG-BeELL LuMBER Co., Houston, Tex.: The 
American people as a whole responded gladly to the 
suggestions of the Government for winning the war, 
and it certainly seems now that if the case is only put 
up to them right they will willingly respond to the ap- 
peal to now build the homes that a few months ago 
they were asked not to build. 


Predicts Tangible Results 

J. V. Srimson, Huntingburg, Ind.: We shall be 
glad to coéperate in any way possible in your efforts 
to stimulate sentiment as to the need of building, and 
the wisdom of building now. Your presentation of 
these points is clear and concise and thru it you should 
be able to accomplish something of benefit. I think 
that your action is wise and that it will lead to 
tangible results. 


Fills a Long-Felt Want 

Fk. D. Becker, secretary Montana Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association, Kalispell, Mont.: The home build- 
ing supplement sent out with your Jan. 25 issue is 
something that fills a long-felt want. We, of course, 
are not in the retail lumber business, but we can see 
what a big help your. suggestions are, and I should 
think that the many hundreds of country papers would 
appreciate reading matter such as you have framed. 
You may rest assured that we shall get as much as pos- 
sible out of your literature, and hope to receive your 
future articles, 

Time Is Opportune 

JOHN D. Mersuon LUMBER Co., Saginaw, Mich.: 
We believe that you took the opportune time to issue 
your supplement of Jan. 25. We certainly shall be 
glad to work along the lines you suggest, and will 
place the information in the hands of our salesmen, 
who will make it a special point to talk with retailers 
with whom they come in contact about the importance 
of spreading this publicity. We believe it will have a 
splendid effect and redound to the benefit of the lumber 
industry. 

Campaign Will Get Results 

LOUISIANA RED Cypress Co., New Orleans, La.: 
Your campaign to revive the building industry is very 
commendable and will get results. Several days ago 


we took this up with our salesmen, and hope that their 
combined effort will assist you in this very good work. 
Will Assist to the Limit 

EASTMAN, GARDINER & Co., Laurel, Miss.: The cam- 
paign which you are undertaking to promote home 
building meets with our approval and we are doing all 
we can to assist. Our salesmen have had instructions 
to help in the spreading of this publicity as much as 
possible, and we have offered their services to the 
Southern Pine Association to help at the various retail 
associations this month, 

Twenty-Five Copies Requested 

CONSOLIDATED Saw MILLS Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Should be pleased to receive about twenty-five copies 
of your supplement relative to community betterment 
and revival of home building. We intend to distribute 
these among our salesmen and probably one or two of 
our retail friends, 

Should Have Manufacturers’ Support 

D. H. Day, Glen Haven, Mich.: I believe that your 
journal is entitled to the thanks of the lumber interests 
for your ever ready willingness to devote your space 
to their cause. The movement you are promoting 
should have the active support of manufacturers as 
well as of retailers. 

Effective Codperation Promised 

Kentucky LuMBrErR Co., Lexington, Ky.: We have 
read with interest the articles about home building in 
your issue of Jan. 25 and supplement, and shall be 
glad to coéperate, giving proper instructions to our 
traveling salesmen. 

J. W. WELLS LuMBeEr Co., Menominee, Mich. : Please 
send us a few additional copies of your supplement of 
Jan. 25 which we will use locally, especially with the 
newspapers, 

KNEELAND-BIGELOW Co., Bay City, Mich.: We ap- 
preciate the efforts you are making and assure you we 
will do whatever we can to aid in this work. 

THOMAS F. Curistopuer & Co., Baltimore, Md.: We 
shall be very glad to coéperate with you along the lines 
set forth in your issue of Jan. 25 and supplement. 

LUMBER DEPARTMENT, ANACONDA CopPpER MINING Co., 
Bonner, Mont.: We have noted your supplement of 
Jan. 25, and shall be very glad to take the matter up 
with our local newspaper people and hope to induce 


them to use some of the home building material you 
have prepared, 





Tentative Plan to Use $2,000,000,000 For Building 


Wasuinaton, D. C., Feb. 3.—The division of 
public works and construction development, Depart- 
ment of Labor, authorizes this additional state- 
ment regarding the need of building new homes: 


More than 500,000 new dwelling houses are now 
needed in the United States. Two billion dollars 
available for loans to home builders would go far in 
providing the necessary capital for building these 
dwellings. Securities of a value approximating $2,- 
000,000,000 ave held by the constituent organizations 
of the United States League of Building and Loan 
Associations. 

Labor conditions and manufacturing and social 
needs clearly indicate the desirability of the immediate 
acceleration of building activity thruout the country. 
By making available the capital necessary for build- 
ing people are provided homes, industry a market and 
labor employment. 

In the hope of finding a way to be helpful in fur 
thering this trinity of benefits the division of public 
works and construction development recently invited 
to Washington the officials and representatives of the 
country’s building and loan associations, A series of 
conferences on ways and means to render negotiable 
the associations’ assets resulted in a tentative plan 
which may materialize in a national system of home 
loan banks. The tentative plan contemplates the crea- 
tion of a bank in each Federal Reserve district, sim 
ilar to the land banks ereated under the Federal farm 
loan act, with which a local building association could 
deposit collateral, receiving in exchange home loan 
bonds. The precedent of the land bank law of New 
York State has been followed. 

The Department of Labor’s interest is in the pos 
sibility of accelerating building and construction work 
thruout the country so that labor conditions during 
the present period of transition may not become dis 
tressing. Building is a basic industry and accelerated 
activities in this field will be reflected in all correlated 
industries. The benefits of a building program are 
distributed over a vast industrial and social area. 

The division of public works and construction de- 
velopment of the Department of Labor was organized 
to render encouragement and assistance to such in 
terests as will now undertake construction work. 

The division’s information on market, labor and 
finance conditions is available and where it is pos- 
sible for them to be helpful the division's field men 
are available for such survey work as may be essen- 
tial to forming sound conclusions as to the desir- 
ability of proposed improvements or new_ buildings. 

In its efforts to be helpful in all building projects 
called to its attention the division interested itself 
in the building and loan associations’ representations 
that more than $2,000,000,000 in assets could be re- 
leased for building activities if a way is devised to 
render these assets negotiable during the reconstruc- 
tion period. 

As far as the home loan bank plan has developed 
it has the sympathetic interest of officials in the 
Treasury and Labor departments. These are working 
with the building and loan associations’ representa- 
tives, at their invitation, endeavoring to work out a 
plan to release for early building the $2,000,000,000 


of capital represented in the assets of the building 
and loan associations of the country. 


Discussing the building situatioa further, Mr. 
KF. 'T. Miller, head of the division of public works 
and construction development, said: 


As Secretary McAdoo recently stated in directing 
the supervising architect to resume public work, “the 
activity of the building industry will facilitate the 
transition of (general) industry from a war to a 
peace basis.” 

This’ is a question that goes beyond the interests 
of the construction industry, It is fundamental to 
our entire program of reconstruction and affects so- 
clety as a whole. After all, reconstruction must be 
literal as well as metaphorical; the way to bring 
about reconstruction is to reconstruct, 

Successful construction depends upon proper team 
work between the employer and employee; therefore 
the work undertaken by this division falls under the 
activities of the Department of Labor, and under those 
of the information and education service, which already 
possesses a nucleus of the necessary organization and 
important data, Secretary Wilson’s wish is that the 
nation be interested in publie and private construction. 
This wish can not be carried out unless the work is 
based on facts. Facts when verified and surveys when 
completed will be made known to the public and to the 
members of this great composite industry. This is a 
service of information and education. The codperation 
of other governmental departments, the State councils 
of defense etc. is assured, Evidently time can be saved 
and correctness of viewpoint gained by such coépera 
tion. 

The construction industry—-a composite industry— 
is one of the nation’s largest. Its successful fune 
tioning is most necessary for the public welfare. It 
now needs and merits governmental support more than 
any other great industry for the reason that it has 
necessarily been embargoed by the Government during 
the war. The British Government, whose precedent 
in curtailing the building industry during the war was 
followed by our own Government, has already taken 
forethought in this matter. 

Deferred building construction is one of the first 
portions of our war debt which must be met, for it 
provides facilities for paying the remaining portion 
of the war debt and also decreases the cost of living. 
It is an economic waste to allow labor and materials 
to remain even temporarily in idleness when they may 
in the meantime be put into wealth and tax-producing 
structures, 

Money is not consumed in building operations, but 
passes from one hand to another and still remains in 
the national banking system, yet leaves on its way a 
permanent evidence of wealth—such as a waterpower, 
a highway, a railroad or other necessity to the earning 
power of society. Public credit is ample for all public 
works. The money used circulates through the State 
ten times in the twelve months and largely remains in 
the State while the structure endures for the benefit of 
society. Since the beginning of the European war 
construction has decreased until now it is quite at a 
standstill, There is, therefore, an accumulated need 


for building. The shortage of construction is indi 
cated by high rents. 

The increased cost of building materials is only 
about half that of other commodities. It is offset in 
some localities by decreased cost of land. Investment 
in building has always been considered the safest in- 
vestment for the individual and his dependents. The 
country is probably a full year behind in its civil 
construction program, amounting to at least three bil 
lion dollars. This amount must be caught up and 
normal building continued; a condition of perma 
nently arrested development of the country is incon 
ceivable. At this time of quiet in the industry ‘the 
foresighted who have need for building will naturally 
receive better service than when the rush comes on. 

There is a growing understanding between the build- 
ing employer and the employee of their coéperative 
relationship, and together they have every incentive 
for rendering the public efficient service. It remains 
for this division to obtain a variety of data in addi- 
tion to those which it already has. In order, if possi 
ble, to point out what kinds of projects can be most 
prudently undertaken in the various sections of the 
country, coéperation of the architectural and engineer- 
ing professions, of the practical contractors and of the 
two-hundred odd national associations of manufac 
turers ete. in the practical application of these facts 
may be assumed as assured. 


MASS MEETING URGES BUILDING 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 4.—At a citizens’ meet- 
ing attended by Mayor John Galvin and called 
for the purpose of considering measures for giving 
the unemployed work the mayor was requested 
to name a committee of contracting builders and 
material men to take up the question of reduction 
of the price of building materials in order to stim- 
ulate the construction industry, and especially the 
building of homes, which has been prostrated since 
the entrance of this country into the war. Argu- 
ment was made that reduction of 10 or 15 percent 
in the price of material would result in the great- 
est building boom the city ever has known. Criti- 
cisms of present prices were directed less at lumber 
than at other kinds of building material. 

A representative of the labor council told the 
delegates that a canvass of the different indus- 
tries showed there are about 5,000 men out of 
work in Cincinnati, and he estimated that when 
prohibition goes into effect next May the number 
of unemployed, until there can be a readjustment, 
will be increased to 10,000. 

Representatives of building and loan associations 
said now is the time to build, for association funds 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Lumber Trade in an Iron Country— Wholesalers Presented Without Bias— Wherein Cost 


Altho Birmingham, Ala., is an illustrious mem- 
ber of that group of American cities that have 
won great commercial prominence and success 
in a comparatively short time, and altho it has 
splendid residence suburbs as well as business 
skyscrapers and is in every respect an interest- 
ing place, it held a personal disappointment for 
me that for the moment outweighs a number of 
its excellent qualities. A man plans a thing and 
counts on it and then when it doesn’t come off he 
just naturally feels gloomy about it. ‘‘Disap- 
pointment; that’s me all over,’’ to paraphrase 
that army classic, ‘‘Dere Mable.’’ In short, 
[’ve been planning to become acquainted with 
W. D. Wood, of the W. D. Wood Lumber Co. 
According to various bits of gossip heard in 
various parts of the country Mr. Wood is one of 
the progressive lumber retailers of this part of 
the South. He has a big yard and big sheds and 
a big trade. Last spring I contemplated a 1,000- 
mile jump from the Southwest, to be broken up 
by a number of wayside stops, of course, to see 
him. A couple of times I’ve been on the point 
of coming down from Chicago; but each time 
something or other interfered. Now I’m here 
in the city, and I’ve failed to see him. But under 
the circumstances personal regret can have but 
a minor place, for Mr. Wood is ill; not seriously, 
we hope, but he has been ailing for a time, and 
the medical men thought he would be better away 
from business. So at this time the Realm can 
do no more than to offer its good wishes for a 
speedy recovery and to hope that the long de- 
ferred and, on our part, long anticipated visit 
may take place at an early time. 

One of the local lumbermen, R. M. Jenkins, 
president of the Jenkins Lumber Co., told me 
that when he came to Birmingham thirty years 
ago the city had a population of about 18,000. 
Now it numbers more than 200,000 and, like the 
old naval hero, insists that it hasn’t yet got a 
good start at the fight. This marshalling of facts 
and figures sometimes gets tiresome to the gen- 
eral reader. He is likely to quote Mark Twain 
to the effect that there are two kinds of lies: 
d—ned lies, and statistics. But after all there 
is a good deal of meaning in figures if you con- 
sider them carefully; as you will, for example, 
if they indicate an overdraft at the bank. A 
city that multiplies itself by 10 in thirty years 
is worth considering. It indicates, for one thing, 
that a previously overlooked commercial stake 
has been discovered. Some of the oil cities in 
the Southwest have records of even faster 
growth. They are located in that part of the 
country where Mother Nature has been keeping 
the power for our gas wagons. 


Where Metal Products Dominate 


Birmingham makes iron. It is called the Pitts- 
burgh of the South; also the Chicago of the 
South. In some respects it resembles the quickly 
growing cities of the West, it-has characteristics 
of the North and yet it seems distinetly south- 
ern. In other words, it is an American city and 
is distinetive of itself without having to be com- 
pared with any other place. An iron city has 
been assured of work the last four years, for war 
is a game of steel. A people at war faced with a 
shortage of steel is faced with defeat. So Bir- 
mingham has been busy helping feed the War God 
with the provender for which he seems to develop 
the greatest hunger. Millions of men lost their 
lives in this war, and that, in the final analysis, 
is all that holds our thought and all that we 
grieve about. Nothing else can be compared 
with it; and yet if we look at the thing from a 
statistical viewpoint for a moment we will see 
that on a comparative basis the war demon is 
developing a greater appetite for steel than for 
men, It took more pounds of steel to kill a man 
in this war than in any previous one. We are 
told that the Allies had planned to launch a 
great offensive on Nov. 12, with 600,000 men and 
3,000 pieces of artillery. These cannon, depend- 
ing on their size, would shoot from a couple to 
twenty-five or thirty shots a minute, and the 
shells weighed from fifteen pounds on up. Con- 
sider what a feast of steel these 3,000 guns would 
feed to Mars even in a single artillery prepara- 
tion! 

But while our old enemy was getting his lunch 
we ourselves needed a good many things made of 
steel; so many in fact that a part of them had 
to wait over until the war was finished up. And 
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now that it has been brought to an end these 
things are coming forward and asking for atten- 
tion. Mr. Schwab tells us that the steel mills 
will be kept busy supplying the needs of the 
arts of peace, and who should know better than 
he? So the iron towns are not disheartened; 
rather the contrary, as the seasick man said 
when asked if he had dined. Birmingham is 
looking to the future with confidence and already 
sees with the eye of civic faith a dazzling com- 
mercial future. The South is not so populous as 
some other parts of the world, but it is needing 
more and more iron, and Birmingham counts on 
supplying much of it while at the same time get- 
ting its share of the demand that is more than 
sectional and local. 


Misconceptions of Trade Relations 


But the city has more interests than iron. It’s 
something of a lumber market, for one thing, so 
while I was here I called on a couple of lumber 
manufacturers and wholesalers who are widely 
known to the readers of this journal. It is a 
reasonable thing, we believe, to coax a whole- 
saler into the Realm once in a while if for no 
other reason than to acknowledge the essential 
unity of our business. While alert retailers read 
the wholesaling and manufacturing news in other 
parts of the Greatest Journal it is, we believe, 
a fact that a man gets so engrossed in his own 
job that other parts of our huge industry grow 
a bit hazy and sink back into the shadow corner 
of his mind. He is like the city child who con- 
ceives of milk as having its origin in a milk 
wagon. He forgets that wholesalers and manu- 
facturers have their troubles. He gets his lumber 
out of a freight car and touches the producing 
and wholesale marketing end of the game only in 
the person of the lumber salesman and in the 
price lists and invoices that reach him thru the 
mails. Consequently it is but natural for him 
in time to develop something of a subdued, or 
perhaps a violent, feeling of antagonism toward 
the men to whom he has to pay money for his 
stock. He considers them as unreasonable, as 
rolling in wealth and interested in retailing only 
as they can squeeze the ultimate nickel out of 
the unlucky retailer. 

We hold no brief for the wholesaler. He’s 
human, and he wants to get rich. We have a 
hunch that he has not been nor is he at present 
always above getting something for nothing 
when the opportunity presents itself. But the 
retailer who is without sin, let him cast the first 
stone! The wholesaler has his troubles and his 
weak spots; he isn’t any saint, not if we know 
what a saint is. But he is offering us a vital kind 
of service, and in more than one instance he has 
looked out for our interests. Of course he did 
this mainly because. his own interests depended 
upon the conserving of ours, but none the less 
he has done us good service; and the future of 
the business, the interests of wholesaler and re- 
tailer and customer, depends upon our having a 
good human understanding of each other so that 
we ean fit our work into the whole fabric of lum- 
ber handling in such a way as to cut out the most 
waste and the most lost motion and the most use- 
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less expense. We’re not going to get anywhere 
in realizing the full possibilities of business by 
looking exclusively to our own little corner. The 
man who does that is likely to have the experi- 
erice of the amateur carpenter who was building 
a hen house. He got so interested in lining it 
up that the first thing he knew he had himself 
nailed in with no doors nor windows from which 
he could emerge. 


Presenting the Wholesaler Aright 


The first wholesaler I went to see was John L. 
Kaul, of the Kaul Lumber Co. Mr. Kaul began 
talking about a matter that has excited a world 
of attention and no little resentment among 
retailers; that is, the raising of prices higher than 
the old Government price list. More than a 
few retailers have talked bitterly about this. 
They have pointed to it as the best evidence of 
the essential piracy of the whole world of whole- 
saling. They have said that the Government 
was not inclined to confiscate anything and that 
the Federal price list must have been based upon 
costs and a fair profit; so the fact that whole- 
salers immediately raised prices when they got 
out from under Government control could be 
nothing but clear evidence that they were not 
satisfied with a fair profit. Mr. Kaul had an 
explanation for this. 

‘*Wholesalers have been losing money on the 
orders they filled during the last few months the 
Government price list was in effect,’’ he said. 
‘‘The largest item in the cost of lumber manu- 
facture is the money paid to labor. In fact, 
nearly three-fourths of the wholesale price of 
lumber goes to labor. During the last year the 
price of labor has jumped to such a degree that 
the price fixed for lumber by the Government left 
the manufacturer with a deficit. We lost control 
of our business for all practical purposes, and 
lost control of it in two ways. The Government 
fixed the selling price by establishing the figures 
it would pay for lumber, and labor set the pro- 
ducing cost. Government labor agencies would 
practically take away our labor if we didn’t pay 
as much as munitions plants and ship yards paid 
for a similar grade of labor. So we had little 
or no control over either producing costs or mar- 
keting returns. 

‘*T feel sure that the cost of living in the 
South has not advanced so rapidly as wages 
have, but at that I am not in favor of reducing 
wages; not, at least, until the cost of food has 
been reduced in some way. All I ask is that labor 
shall give us a fair day’s work for the high 
wages that are being paid. This it has not done. 
We don’t feel that labor has treated us fairly in 
in this regard. We have no quarrel with a work- 
ingman who gets as much for his time as he can. 
That is every man’s right. But we do have a 
quarrel with the workingman who accepts high 
wages and then does not attempt to give us a 
fair amount of work in return. There has been 
a great amount of loafing and killing time among 
workingmen, and we couldn’t help ourselves. We 
had to make the best of it. If we fired a man for 
loafing on the job he could immediately get any 
number of other jobs at equal pay where he could 
loaf to his heart’s content. This, we feel, is 
entirely unfair and unjustifiable and does not 
lay a very sound foundation for future relations 
between labor and capital in the readjustment 
that is coming. We hope that as things get set- 
tled we can reduce costs of production somewhat, 
not by cutting wages but by getting more nearly 
a fair return in work.’’ 


Variant Views of Cost Accounting 


Then Mr. Kaul went right ahead and talked 
about another matter that has been about as 
popular with the average lumberman as the 
ex-kaiser is in Paris. This is the trade accept- 
ance. It is evident that the wholesaler and the 
retailer haven’t understood each other about this 
matter or that they haven’t meant all they said. 
It is hardly possible that men of sound judgment 
could talk about the same thing and come to 
such violently different conclusions about it. 
But maybe they could. They can disagree upon 
anything. At least they have disagreed about 
trade acceptances to the extent of considering 
them variously as the salvation of business and 
also as the thumbscrews of wholesaling and use- 
ful only to torture the retailer into yielding the 
wholesaler an extra, unearned profit. 
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They ought to get together on this thing. There 
are two aspects of the matter, speaking roughly. 
The wholesaler talks about the fact that the 
general use of trade acceptances would release 
some billions of dollars that otherwise are tied 
up in book accounts. The wholesaler is for the 
trade acceptance toa man. The retailer says that 
may all be true, but remedying it comes entirely 
out of him and not out of the wholesaler; that to 
institute the trade acceptance is really to alter 
trading conditions between wholesaler and re- 
tailer in favor of the former. The retailer also 
says the wholesaler is trying to make a whole- 
hog job out of it by insisting that the retailer 
sign the acceptance long before he receives the 
ear; that the retailer must virtually pay for it 
at the wholesaler’s yard, own it during the weeks 
or months it is on the road and pay for it at the 
wholesaler’s count. This, he says, indicates that 
the wholesale lumber world is not backward; not 
as far as he can see. 


Suggesting a Compromise Attitude 


No disinterested person doubts but that some 
wholesalers have seized upon the trade acceptance 
merely as a means of getting better terms for 
themselves. What the wholesaler says about 
releasing credit is true. Nobody denies that. 
But what he does not always say is that he uses 
the release of credit as camouflage for certain 
other and less general purposes. But all these 
bickerings are merely preliminary. Humans 
have the faculty for dodging the big, central 
issues to fuss over some little unpleasantness. It 
is up to all of us to work out the details of a 
just application of the trade acceptance, and in 
doing this the wholesaler will not serve solely in 
the capacity of dosing the retailer. He must 
take his share of the curative dose, too. But 
first it might help things a little if all retailers 
would get a square look at the big benefit to the 
world of business that would follow a release of 
the credit tied up in book accounts. If we’d 
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begin from that end and see how business would 
be the gainer we might be ready to take the next 
step; that of trying patiently to work out the 
details so as to accomplish this gain in a prac- 
tical and just manner. Already a fair amount of 
progress has been made, and some of the objec- 
tions noted above have been at least partly re- 
moved. Retailers are conservative; some whole- 
salers even call us worse names; but we have a 
right to be shown why we should bear the brunt 
of this reform. Wholesalers will make more 
progress in getting retailers to ‘‘be reasonable’? 
if they are sure they themselves are perfectly 
candid in desiring this change for the good of 
business as a whole and not for their own pri- 
vate gain. Most of them, I am ready to think, 
are candid; and if they are patient they’ll be able 
to bring us to any fair and square settlement 
that really is for the general good. 

Retailers can not afford to be impatient about 
financial reforms of this kind, for they them- 
selves are confronted with new conditions in 
finance. Mr. Kaul spoke of the fact that in the 
last year or two the increase of prices must have 
nearly doubled the amount of working capital 
needed to carry on retail business. The creation 
of business is a big thing in the retailing game; 
but avoiding losses and otherwise managing cap- 
ital to good advantage isn’t such a small thing. 

Labor’s Relation to Lumber Costs 

H. H. Snell, of the Lathrop Lumber Co., was 
the other wholesaler I called on. He spoke con- 
fidently of the year’s business for all branches 
of lumber. He, too, mentioned advanced whole- 
sale prices and gave the same explanation of 
them that Mr. Kaul had. 

‘¢Of course I don’t know just how the lumber 


market is going,’’ he said, ‘‘but we have to do 
something to get back the costs of production. I 
expect these costs to be reduced, not by cutting 
wages, but by getting more efficient labor. When 
labor gets a little more plentiful and we can 
begin to select our hands a little the workingmen 
will value their jobs enough to give us a fair 
day’s work for the wages we pay them. Our mill 
has had a full crew most of the time, but this 
crew has not averaged more than about 75 per- 
cent of the capacity of the mill. Add to this the 
fact that wages have soared unbelievably and it 
is not hard to see why wholesale prices had to 
advance or wholesalers would have had to quit. 
We used to pay about $1.50 a day down here in 
the South for common labor. But when the war 
came on and the Government started employment 
agencies this virtually forced us to meet northern 
wages irrespective of the return we got for the 
money. I was born in the North and have lum- 
bered in the northern woods, and I know that 
one northern mill hand or woods worker will do 
more than twice as much as one of our negro 
laborers. He used to be paid about twice as 
much. But under the new conditions we had to 
pay our colored labor as much as northern labor 
got; and as nearly as I can learn northern labor 
got just about the old wages. Add to this the 
further fact that our labor actually did less than 
they did on the old schedule of pay and you can 
see where it left the southern operator. I don’t 
expect these wages to come down for a long time; 
not for eighteen months at least. But I do hope 
that conditions will be such that we’ll begin get- 
ting a greater return for the money we pay our 
men.’’ 

I told a certain retailer about the wholesale 
argument that the Government prices were caus- 
ing lumber to be moved at a loss, and he jeered at 
it. He began comparing wholesale prices of the 
present with what they were before the Govern- 
ment fixed prices, and he insisted that the. ad- 
vances would easily take up the extra costs. But 
we didn’t have figures complete enough to make 
any calculation, and so after we had talked about 
it a while and wondered about it this retailer 
said that maybe they hadn’t been making as 
much on the Government prices as he had 
thought. The Realm doesn’t know; but the 
question is important enough for some qualified 
agency to look into it. We as retailers don’t 
want our customers and ourselves manipulated 
for unreasonably wide margin of profit; neither 
do we want, in our ignorance of the facts, the 
wholesaler cheated out of a fair return. We 
can’t get along satisfactorily unless all branches 
and departments of the business are operating in 
a healthy condition. 

This article bids fair to be all wholesale. But 
the retailers to whom I talked had a good deal 
to say about labor and the effect it has on local 
business. Mr. Jenkins whom I mentioned before 
said Birmingham business always had to take 
labor into account in its caleulations. Birming- 
ham, being an industrial city, has a large labor 
population and consequently has a good many 
labor problems. I think it is pretty well ad- 
mitted, tho I know some of my readers will deny 
this vehemently, that the principle of collective 
bargaining is a just right of labor. Employers 
are not philanthropists nor are all of them above 
taking advantage of their hands; and the argu- 
ment that since a man has the right to quit ,if 
he doesn’t like the pay he doesn’t need anything 
else to safeguard his freedom and independence 
of spirit will hardly stand the clear light of day. 
But we’re not debating this, now. The fact that 
employers are selfish is matched by the further 
fact that employees are equally selfish; and if the 
latter need collective power to get just terms 
they also use this power to get unjust terms. 
The complaint against unions that carries most 
weight is that they direct all their efforts solely 
to the job of getting more pay and shorter hours 
and none at all to bringing the quality of labor 
up to a just standard. 


Handling Unreasonable Labor 


This matter of labor is going to be one of our 
great, immediate problems, and business men 
have got to tackle it whether they want to or 
not. A person doesn’t need to be classed as an 
alarmist if he states the plain fact that the 
I. W. W. is increasing in membership at a rate 
not many of us know about. That this lawless, 
fighting outfit has principles at direct variance 
with the principles upon which industry and com- 
merce are based is enough to indicate the gravity 
of the situation. But to fly into a panic or a 
white rage and to demand bayonets and military 
courts is not the way of reason nor of efficiency. 
It is the easy and obvious way, but it is also the 
Prussian way. Violence is not a permanent cure 
for violence. For every I. W. W. lynched or 
driven out of a community with a coating of tar 
and feathers a dozen or a hundred more are re- 
eruited by that order. We’ve got to get a long 

















“A fine frenzy is not going to help” 


way past violence if we are going to deal with 
this slow-rising ground swell of discontent and 
resentment. We’ve got to get far enough past 
it to reach somewhere near to basic causes. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men do not join an outlaw 
organization just out of personal cussedness. I 
don’t know the way out; I guess that you don’t 
either. But it’s up to you and me and all of us 
to find it. 


In the meantime we’ve got to maintain the 
peace and to punish law-breakers; but terrible 
things have been done in the name of keeping 
the peace, things that we as democratic Amer- 
icans and citizens of a Government whose foun- 
dation is justice must blush to recall. Our gov- 
erning officials who deal with these difficulties 
need firmness and a tremendous courage, and 
they need open minds and a disposition to in- 
quire fairly. If events in other parts of the 
world are any indication we may expect labor 
with its newly realized power to take the things 
it wants and thereby to go far beyond the bounds 
of reason and justice. We don’t need to expect 
revolutions over here; we may not even have vio- 
lent strikes such as America has seen before. 
But it is possible for labor without shedding 
a drop of blood or destroying a dollar’s worth 
of property to exercise a terrifying formative 
power in reconstructing industry during the next 
few years. New-found power is seldom or never 
accompanied with restraint or wisdom. Those 
follow later. In the meantime commerce and 
industry may have been disrupted in a way 
wholly unnecessary to the movement of that 
great evolutionary change that goes on steadily 
within all human endeavors. Now is the time of 
all times to exercise clear judgment and to avoid 
violence of thought. A fine frenzy is not going 
to help us on to a reasonable working peace. An 
openness of mind and a collective effort to under- 
stand this whole thing in its true aspects will 
help enormously. It is not a sign of weakness 
to try to understand a thing before fighting about 
it. It is a sign of strength to fight about it when 
you are sure you do understand it thoroly and 
know you are right. This thing is too serious and 
too important to be left to those men whether 
they pretend to represent labor or capital whose 
stock in trade is nothing more than a breathing 
out of threatenings and slaughter. Such men 
have started many a fight; but they always have 
pressing business elsewhere before the fight gets 
to going strong. You and I are the ones who will 
have to carry this fight to a finish if the noisy 
spell-binders and fire-eaters of both sides get it to 
going. It is up to us to sit tight and not rock the 
boat; it is up to us to know the true merits of as 
much of this huge question as we can so as to be 
able to tell the trouble makers of both sides 
where to get off. 





TAXATION TO PROTECT FORESTS 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—As a means of preserv- 
ing the forests of Maine, as well as to increase 
them, a bill has been introduced into the legisla- 
ture placing an excise tax on all trees cut in this 
State. The tax starts at 1144 percent and increases 
to 5 percent upon all trees cut in the State. The 
act provides that no white pine trees under 12 
inches in diameter at one foot from the ground shall 
be cut from the State forests or from auxiliary 
State forests except when the cutting is necessary 
in the clearing of roads or yards during the opera- 
tion or from localities in which trees are unduly 
exposed to destruction from wind or too thick for 
profitable growing. The sum of $5,000 is appro- 
priated for each of the years 1919 and 1920 for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act. 
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SILOS PROVIDE TRADE FOR LUMBER DEALERS 


As shedding further light on the subject of profit- 
able side lines that lumber dealers can handle ad- 
vantageously along with their regular lumber busi- 
ness, the following information will be read with 
interest by dealers looking for such lines as will 
tide them over periodical slack periods in the lum- 
ber business or get them in touch with new cus- 
tomers for regular lumber sales. 

In seeking first-hand information from the ex- 
perience of dealers who have successfully sold silos 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has endeavored to ob- 
tain the fullest possible data as to the profit possi- 
bilities of silos as a lumber-dealer proposition and 
considerable testimony on that point is contained 
in the letters quoted in this article. 

It has further been the aim of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to ascertain thru information obtained 
direct from lumber dealers who have sold silos such 
details of the plan they pursue in their silo selling 
as will enable other dealers to post themselves as 
to the best ways by which silo selling may be un- 
dertaken. 

The silo selling plan perfected by the Chicago 
Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. especially for lumber 
dealers is one from which many lumber dealers re- 
port successful results in selling silos. The advan- 
tage of this plan is that the whole proposition has 
been thought out and worked out from the lumber 
dealer’s end by practical silo experts with a view to 
making a silo simple and easy to handle. 

Complete fixtures for building a silo embodying 
all the essential and practical features of a wood 
stave silo of the best type and construction are 
furnished to the lumber dealer by the company. 
Tables furnished the dealer enable him to assemble 
the correct number of part and the proper number 
of staves for any size of silo. Blue prints for erect- 
ing, for the making of doors and roofs are also 
supplied. Advertising booklets, follow-up letters 
and a variety of selling helps assist the dealer to 
keep his silo before the farmers. 

By the Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 
plan the dealer purchases his staves direct from the 
mills just as he buys his other yard stock. This 
enables the local dealer to effect savings in handling 
that puts him in a position to undersell competi- 
tion. By carrying his staves and fixtures in stock 


in his yard he is enabled to make immediate de- 
livery, a point that appeals to the farmer. For 
the benefit of those seeking information on silo 
selling several dealers have reported to the company 
their experience with this plan. 

The Upham Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis., 
reports that silos have shown satisfactory results 
in every way. It says: ‘‘Replying to your request 
that we give our experience in selling the Security 
Silo Fixtures, we are pleased to state that no line 


carried in our retail yard has yielded us better re- - 


sults both in profit for ourselves and in satisfac- 
tion to our customers. These fixtures are so con- 
structed that all essential features are carried out 
in a scientific manner and there are no unnecessary 
attachments which add to the cost but not to the 
durability. We have sold these fixtures to farmers 
who wanted the best, in preference to others we 
have in stock constructed with hoop springs and 
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we could make 40 percent net and still sell the silo 
under the prices asked by the silo concerns.’’ 

C. J. Thies Lumber Co., Pepin, Wis., says: ‘‘Re- 
plying to your request that we give our experience 
in the silo business this season, we would say that 
we have found it an easy matter to handle silos on 
your plan and that we can always undersell dealers 
or agents handling socalled silo companies’ silos 
and yet have a good profit left. In making up our 
selling list, we add 50 percent to the net cost of 
the silo fixtures and lumber delivered to our yard, 
out of which must come our early order discount, 
fall terms, selling cost and some sub-agents’ com- 
mission, as well as profit.’’ 

From the Karlen & Steinman Lumber Co., Monti- 
cello, Wis., comes this letter: ‘‘ We find Security fix- 
tures very satisfactory and sell from 35 to 50 sets 
annually. The big talking point is the swinging 
door with the four locks to bring up each corner of 

the door. Our hardest 
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competition is * * *, 
but we can undersell them 
and make about 25 per- 
cent gross profit.’’ 
Dresen Bros. Lumber 
Co., Sauk City, Wis., in 
detailing its experience 
says: ‘‘ Last year we sold 
twelve silos and up to 
present date we have sold 
six, with several good 
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other non-essential devices, so our experience in 
selling Security Silo Fixtures hag been 100 percent 
good,’’ 

The Ottawa Lumber Co., Harbor Spring, Mich., 
states: ‘‘We found Security Silo Fixtures admira- 
bly adapted to the use of lumber dealers who want 
to handle silos. We had absolutely no trouble what- 
ever with them and in every instance our farmers 
pronounced the silo we put up superior to any they 
had seen. We are fully convinced that this method 
is the only one the lumber dealer can follow in 
competing with outside concerns. We could use 
Security Silo Fixtures and assemble our silo so that 


FOR SILOS 


prospects on hand. We 
consider your Security 
Silo Fixture the best on 
the market. In connection with fir staves which we 
have shipped direct from the Coast we are able to 
compete with any other make using the same grade 
of staves,’’ 

Besides giving direct information as to the profits 
in silo selling, and the plans used by those making 
a success of silo selling, lumber dealers will find 
these letters interesting as pointing out the fea- 
tures of a silo that appeal to the farmer. This 
information will be a useful guide to lumber dealers 
considering silo selling as a possible means of add- 
ing to their profits, coming as it does from other 
lumber dealers who have taken the step. 





COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER AS 


The grower of garden truck, the truck gardener 
as he is commonly called, long has known the vir- 
tues of commercial fertilizer as a means of forcing 
his plants to early maturity in order that he might 
reap the profits always derivable from marketing 
vegetables out of season or at the very earliest day 
that could be termed ‘‘in season.’’ What the truck 
grower really has been doing all these years has 
been to shorten the season for growing his crops. 
He starts them early outside or earlier inside than 
would be practicable in ordinary field planting, and 
brings them to maturity earlier than would be pos- 
sible without the stimulus of a strong fertilizer. 

With the increase in both population and num- 
ber of large cities the demand for in-season and 
out-of-season vegetables has grown to heavy pro- 
portions, and of course the demand for commer- 
cial fertilizer for such truck gardens has propor- 
tionately increased. At the same time that truck 
gardening has been expanding changes have taken 
place in markets and other conditions affecting gen- 
eral farming. Corn, for example, is worth today 
ten times what it was worth twenty-five years ago. 
Almost the same is true of oats; and even wheat, 
without the aid of war demand, had achieved some 
distinction in the way of price. 

While prices of farm crops and prices of farm 
land have been boosted skyward, the climate and 
weather have remained as uncertain and arbitrary 
as ever. During the last few years late springs and 
early frosts have been the despair of farmers even 
in the ‘‘corn-belt.’’ They have learned by bitter 
experience that when the season is late they will 
get no hard corn by the ordinary methods of farm- 
ing. It may be possible for man under some cir- 
cumstances to make up for lost time; but as far as 
the ordinary field crop is concerned, if cold wet 
weather prevents planting or delays sprouting very 
long beyond the proper season the harvest is 
doomed, unless man is able to come to its rescue 
in an unusual way. 

Tho successful agriculturists have known for 
decades that the best cultivation a crop ever gets 
is that given before the seed is sown; and tho they 
have known that the condition of the soil with re- 
spect to drainage and tilth largely determines the 
chances for successful crop raising, they have not 
until comparatively recently recognized the im- 
portance of some other conditions that affect soil 
fertility. While this is not the place to discuss 
in detail the question of soil fertility, it may be 


said in a general way that the subject is of the 
most vital interest to every person. Not only the 
prosperity but the life of every community is de- 
pendent upon permanent agriculture, and perma- 
nent agriculture is possible only when all the fer- 
tility taken from the soil is returned to it, a kind 
of agriculture that is not yet practiced anywhere 
in America if in the world, 

It is just because of this general interest in ag- 
riculture that a discussion of fertilizers must find a 
place in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; and it is for 
the same reason that the retail lumberman must 
look into the question in order to determme what 
are his duties and opportunities in the premises. 

Good farm practice has for several centuries in- 
cluded some sort of rotation, or fallowing, and 
while rotation originally was based on the theory 
that it gave the soil a ‘‘rest’’ from certain crops, 
ever since clover or other nitrogen-fixing legumes 
have been utilized in the rotation the purpose has 
been actually to put back into the soil by means of 
one crop some of the fertility taken out by an- 
other. In general this may be said to be the prin- 
ciple of rotation today, with the addition of barn- 
yard manure to the soil at some stage, usually im- 
mediately before the most exhausting crop in the 
rotation. 

One or two problems incidental to rotation have 
developed that required a variation in methods. 
One problem has been that of growing the clover 
or other nitrogen-fixing crop in the rotation, and 
another has been that of providing the requisite 
amount of pasture when live-stock is kept as it 
generally must be to provide a market for the cheap 
roughage of the farm as well as to transform all 
crops into meat. Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that live-stock farming is the only kind of perma- 
nent agriculture. Moreover, at the same time that 
the live-stock affords a market for cheap farm 
roughage that otherwise might be wasted and pro- 
vides meat for the food of man, it provides hun- 
dreds of byproducts almost indispensable to science 
and industry, including valuable ferfilizer ingre- 
dients. 

. As every live-stock farm must produce hay, and 
as the legumes are the best hay crops as well as 
nitrogen-fixing crops, the best farming practice in- 
cludes the clovers in the rotation as hay crops. If 
the clovers fail, the rotation fails and the fertility 
is reduced. Growing clover or some other legume is 
indispensable to the success of general farming. 


A SIDE LINE 


Without attempting to be too technical it may 
be said that clover will not grow on an acid soil, 
and limestone or agricultural lime is the cure for 
acidity. Moreover, it is known that limestone 
hastens the availability of barn-yard fertilizer and 
makes a congenial soil for the growth of nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria associated with the growth of leg- 
umes. As phosphorus is an essential element of 
fertility it must be introduced somewhere in the 
rotation, and experience has shown that phosphate 
rock or acid phosphate is more valuable itself and 
adds to the value of barnyard manure when the 
two are applied at about the same time or in the 
same rotation. 


As has already been stated, pasture is still con- 
sidered essential to the live-stock raiser, tho the 
summer silo is taking its place in increasing meas- 
ure. Even the best American farmer who makes 
any pretence to being well informed will likely ad- 
mit that his pasture is his least profitable land, 
and will admit also that the pastures of America are 
far below their possibilities in productiveness. 
Here, too, commercial fertilizer is certain to prove 
of inestimable value to the live-stock raiser. The 
chief trouble is that the legumes soon die out and 
likely further use of a pasture involves reduction 
of fertility rather than increase. But experiments 
have demonstrated the fact that a top dressing of 
phosphoric acid and potash produced wonderful re- 
sults in bringing clovers back into pastures without 
reseeding. 


From the foregoing brief outline it will readily 
be seen that there is a place on every farm for the 
profitable use of commercial fertilizers. The fact 
that these fertilizers are being used in the middle- 
western corn-belt States indicates that their value 
to the farmers of these sections is rapidly becoming 
recognized. But it is with fertilizers exactly as 
with a thousand other useful and desirable com- 
modities—the ease and convenience with which they 
are to be obtained by the person who should employ 
them largely determines the extent to which they 
will be used. 


Even today limestone and acid phosphate are so 
widely used that there should not be a community 
in which the farmer could not get any amount of 
either that he wished. Both are now put up in bags 
of 200 pounds or less and complete fertilizers are 
put up in as convenient forms, so that even the 
farmer who is still skeptical regarding their value 
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can experiment with as small an amount as a bag 
or two if he wishes to do so. When he has become 
conveited, as he is certain to be, he will likely want 
limestone by the carload at times and acid phos- 
phate in many-ton lots. 

There are many reasons why the retail lumber- 
man should handle commercial fertilizers as a side 
line. The best of these reasons is that they will 
pay him a direct profit. The next best reason is 
that they will pay him an even larger indirect 
profit, thru the increased prosperity due to their 


wise use by his farmer customers. Incidental to the 
handling of commercial fertilizer will be farmers’ 
visits to the lumber yard and discussions of farm 
crops, farmers’ plans and farmers’ buildings, for 
every time that a farmer can be brought to the 
yard another opportunity is given the lumberman to 
win his confidence and his trade. 

The lumberman’s interest in commercial fer- 
tilizer as a means of improving agriculture in his 
community is so vital that he ought to interest him- 
self in the subject of commercial fertilizers and 


undertake to prepare himself to push their sale. 
So far as the selling of the fertilizers is concerned, 
only a rudimentary knowledge of their use is nec- 
essary; but it is ventured that, once a retailer goes 
into the subject even to a slight extent, he will be 
led on until he becomes an enthusiastic advocate of 
soil improvement and thus a worker in behalf of 
the public welfare. To any lumberman who wishes 
information on the subject of commercial fertilizers 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to give 
it on request. 





LOYAL LEGION SETS WORKING REGULATIONS 


Minimum Wages in Mills and Logging Operations Scheduled — Eight-hour Day and Six-day Week to 
Continue— Figures in Detail for All Labor 


PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 3.—As announced in the 
Feb. 1 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 
54, new regulations have been issued by the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen covering condi- 
tions of employment and a schedule of minimum 
wages applicable to mills and logging operations. 
It will be noted that regulations in effect for Inland 
Empire district differ from those for the Coast di- 
vision. Such regulations do not cover box or sash 
and door factories or shingle mills, The wage 
scales do not apply to boys under 16 nor to 
aged or infirm workmen, and provision is made 
that women shall receive a minimum of $2.50 a 
day. The regulations also cover the setting of pay 
days and draw days, and set conditions under which 
transportation may be advanced, deducted from 
pay, and refunded after a certain time. 

The entire industry is to continue on the basic 
six-day week and eight-hour day principle, with 
time and a half for overtime except where other- 
wise specifically provided, altho additional hours 
may be worked at straight time to provide for Sat 
urday half holidays if the week’s work does not 
exceed forty-eight hours. If production must be 
increased, additional shifts must be established. 
Women may not be engaged more than forty-eight 
hours a week. 

The exceptions provide that machine men must 
tune up their machines before or after working 
hours. Straight time only for overtime is paid to 
men who work additional shifts to take the place 
of others temporarily absent, to men engaged in 
necessary emergency work or ‘to river drivers; and 
employees such as cooks whose employment con- 
templates such extra service shall not be entitled to 
any pay for overtime. 

All employees with the single exception of the 
head cook must pay a uniform charge for board, 
this being fixed for the Inland Empire district at 
$7 a week and for the Coast at $7.35 a week. 
Where proper and clean bed and bedding are fur- 
nished, an additional charge of $1 a week is pro- 
vided for. 

An alphabetically arranged monthly report, cer- 
tified to by an officer of the company, is to be made 
not later than the 15th of each month, and if 
this is not received by the 18th the district man- 
ager of the Legion will check up the company’s 
payroll. Publie posting of the regulations is pro- 
vided for. Complaints made by either employee or 
employer as to violations may be adjusted thru a 
conference committee. The holding out of extra 
inducements to employed labor is branded as labor 
piracy, on the whole retarding production. 


The new regulations follow: 


INLAND EMPIRE WAGE REGULATIONS AP- 
PLICABLE EAST OF THE CASCADE 


MOUNTAINS 
Logging Camp Operations (Hand and Machine), 
Hourly Pay 
Ce Pe cc ceccepaneseddaeedaane ees $0.421% 
OPEC CT COE CE 444, 
DGCHINS-TEAM CAMDG 260s cciccccccsvercdcce AT V, 
*I-ngineers 
Di SOT Cree eee ee ee Ee er 55 
INET, DONOONE Neb cc ccc uvenecs ceebumennas 65 
MIOTTIMGRG JOGOOTS oo ec acceccccesdesecceus 65 
CIN MOGGOED 656 be cceceteceeeoeivees nan 65 
EEN TONOONE. 55 os ae Ge w Fhe Sea OMEN 65 
TIE ccc vde ts keen ceecerhrenans 55 
*Firemen 
Di) A eer ee eer ere tr ee oe oe 45 
PEEP Parr rere rrr Tere 45 
DPIORE  u6.G 6 OA eV oe eee beeen oaeernes AD 
BM eR Cag re de an Le Koes Ree Re ame w ee 45 
MN eB he ge i hciaige alb oboe Sad mras 45 
PION wiicicccontonneenedewencneiee 45 
WEIS 6.58 he Bis anv secs aewcd nuns cee 45 
NI oo 6d iio ve eo We KeOeRe see EuRWeRRe ATY, 
SIREN og ree ee ors cae ROC eel ean 45 
Hookers 
URINE saab bt ach wo. ne eam Re EC ee ee 52 
Poo eae Pe Se ee 2 
de i Ave wee BRS ok ewer e Renae 52 
MEMES ONES i carmen ea O hea aa wana were 52 
EE A Peet Pict or ee heme AT 
“Hook, tendor-ground Hie... ...scocccccccsce » 68 
*Hook, tender- Be Me bs chk ose heme eee oe -68 
Landing NN etn ee a Bee acne da ae ab Maes On ATTY 
Lidgerwood skidding levermen.............. 
Lidgerwood loading levermen............-- 
Tidgerwood head loader.......2.cccccceees 
Lidgerwood head rigger. ....ccccicccccrece 








BONO ap ccc ccceedeeeeesiacaudeces 
yO) PPT Eee Cee ee Ce 55 
BE 66 KOKO ee RCRA EM EREDCECER CAUSES 55 

LO Seer errr cme te rrr 55 
MEM Se cn oa eer Cason cad aoe 55 
TS on wade cectaenibhateoenerees 55 
NE 00 o-a0's « dee eed ade e Kew hees .50 

Rigging slinger and choker setters........... 50 

CE 6 de ce Ce Cnet rae aeane concen 42% 

ab Wetac RC ane has ceeds dae mnt 45 

WE 64 8b eK eddeecuedacescrecvewewe AT% 

Beer PORES DON c iv.ccwectiacevceseuaeee AT 


Men marked by an asterisk (*), including barn men, 
cooks, camp clerks and watchmen, must be considered 
as daily employees who are not entitled to extra pay 
for work in excess of eight hours which is ordinarily 
and customarily performed to insure continued opera- 
tion of the plant. 


Sawmill, Planing Mill and Lumber Yard Regulations 
SAWMILLS 





CRIN oni ta cree Go whore 6b vik ae eee roe $0.42% 
Combination saw puller and kicker......... Optional 
RR cade b KMk Cea eee Gd eeekenneacs 42 
De Re ee eer “421 2 
Higerman—short S600 2. ccvcccccccccvcces 50 
OI i. kc ccecdecesrkecdecne 53 
I Aaa Ca wird tink ude eden d-s/a dared eed 53 
Kdging catcher—single ....cccccccccccccces 421% 
Edging catcher—double .............ee0e0e8 45 
Lal RS ee men 42%, 
"TESMIGRINAR-IOVORINAN 60 cocc ce vceccesctnee 50 
Scaler and leverman on log deck............ 48 
Scaler, leverman and cut-off man............ 48 
URN circa wana ee eMERE ERO hele he meee Optional 
CREPE cicee neds <URGiereccecoeyuee 45 
DU eR eae ceded Kote ea Cereeceedene ede 55 
TE SOU iaiie ecw wndedy eadasews acon 45 
PEMMIOTINGI— BORE on ccc ccccvccsctececeas ATY, 
Pc | eae 45 
De odd b. 6 cada deca toKcanenaaen AZ 
St ON rate ec ntennnene eae ds Optional 
TU CMM MUNIN oe cewdadcecdewedeenew ae ne AD 
Coe IN ia cence eébdet ad iiee mace oaede 42% 
PLANING MILLS 
PO NNN a ie 6 kk s otcedn cons ke eae A5 
Grmder DREN OF MARCHING. «oc oc ccicecdcccvccve 52% 
CINE Dvicssedasehs denexedeadaw susie 421% 
CE i ekwisercancceneacicdaacen 421 
PON i 6. ks Wacnuaaedcenake’ eu ease Optional 
PO SO wr ck caine ned arataceGecmewae Optional 
DRY LUMBER YARD AND SHIPPING 
Is Cave daa di an tu dweteeusmernes Optional 
RONG SURO MUMNON ss ve vckaedetueune wens ATY, 
Rough INES cadcacvaces edwaewk ae 42% 
CO IMs wacieace hie waplee ieee nedleas 4A2Y, 
Surfaced lumber grader—se lect. Phiceteandus Optional 
Surfaced lumber grader—common.......... Optional 
CAFIODGGOIE GEG GIOVOIG. oc.viccccccccvcucuace 42, 
GREEN LUMBER YARD 
Ce EN Ce bse Wind Simos Reet ean ehaeae 42% 
Green lumber pilers (according to amount and 
ee rere 50 


COAST DIVISION WAGE REGULATIONS AP- 
PLICABLE WEST OF CASCADE MOUNTAINS 
Logging Camp Operations (Hand and Machine), 


Hourly Pay 
Ps ilk ceteleade evans s sand hoe ee es Optional 
DE OE cc wc ecdiarebedsneeecee $ 0.50 
pl ea ree come rere 60 
TP PRO yc weccnaancvededacteces Asti) 
RENE SEO hk cc CERES a BRE RCC RMS OAKS 65 
RN Si co anes oh EUR Ae KES Se KbeeRenw’ 5 
Pe CEE cavsin dae ceawedge eauae warn aati) 
Po a aaa rrr rrr errr ree Ad 
*Camp helper (per mo.),..........+.. $90 to 120. ae 
CU rede adecakas Oecucetadeaerecencaesna 
COMIN 5 acotcvelisivadcveusteadadaue ‘Bo 
WE NGMECe KEI awake eid ae adedanxeuds Optional 
"COOR, GGCONG CHOP MG.) csc ciccccccctcenvees 100.00 
re errr 45 
WON GOUNOE hoes cieancnssaawdeccaenes .60 
SENN  GUOUEE bécui esac d cucceeucuedeiws 60 
*Iengineer, ground yarder (in exclusive ground 
SE CR a nec eV meceenat eens caw 
WEMINOOE, IOCUMNOCIVG occ cic cnvecceseeee a Optional 
WE IN aso deduces kheswiebecawecus ave 21% 
a's Snlnt Cas ewee eee amaa é 571g 
WE nna 4 4.0 o.6. ans OE SEReMe Ree ee eee 65 
Ne EN wid sera ce ade xs cass Car enecn .60 
*Fireman, in Sede cenidecechvcuneseue a An 
SHISCMIAN, IGCOMIONING . 6.oidc ock vekencccccons .50 
I BN 6 0606 4. bb hea awe cocnaeune 65 
*Foreman, DRUM icwiscadcakiedeud waet eu cede 50 
TN WIEN Gas Vid'g ka 6 bk ice sale we Care aes 0 
yasoline "drag Cec cv ene bvsne ies wus AD 
*Head handy men (limited to one a side)..... 65 
PE CHM cies taeie bad ne ance eur naeees 80 
RECN S. <'06-a/d bar ard'a wale weed heiteee i 55 
NNR Yo Oia c'nid oe nada ew ead ae kaha 90 
I go era, 2 ace atc el alata tng ord a 6 yaa we Ah 45 
Lidgerwood skidding leverman............. Optional 
Lidgerwood loading leverman.............. Optional 
Lidgerwood head loader............2eee0e. Optional 
Lidgerwood head rigger...........i-ceeece Optional 
Loader, head long log ........... reer? 15 
LGRGOP, TOA GROTt 1OG ccc kc ccccsececcece 65 
Loader, second long and short............. 60 
Log. R. R. men (construction)............ 40 
CE 6 vue raeees ah Sak Opaien Can wae Red oe 
TP Neth e deh ede thebiavicnocedndaes 
Raftsman, foreman (allowable when four or 
more men are employed).............0..% Optional 





Raftsman (head), per day.........ecceees 5.50 
RU, ME Gi ccwes cetecvegueeeeuse - 5.00 
Rigger head (also second hooktender)...... 65 
PS GRO dcuccedencddans Caneseeeddus 55 
a EE ear 55 
PGE cccceceuueacacudeuweaneuen 

Cc, O. rigging man.. 

Signal boy ....... 

Skidroad man ... 

Md ccdvedeet cine cuaevexeedaats danas 

Spool tender ....... ° 
*Superintendent ... 

Swamper ....... e 

CE OL Wn dccdgekedwdened «eres ucee ds d 
*Waiter and dishwasher—per mo........... 80.00 
We SET av cccocveebecceecieeeeedee 45 
CUFOUE FORGED Go vciccccceciaeseenunaes . Optional 


Men marked by an asterisk (*) must be considened 
as daily employees who are not entitled to extra pay 
for work in excess of eight hours which is ordinarily 
and customarily performed to insure continued opera- 
tion of the plant. Their pay contemplates such service 
and no extra pay will be allowed. 


Sawmill, Planing Mill and Lumber Yard Regulations 


PI DE Sad cicindctnkanwd cdaauenemenes Optional 
DO vi cdesveddededncdutde Cewctdaawaeen Optional 
Wes i Cncecdancadevdewacees vane Optional 
NE UIE 6 dsb ode cwatdvedseeewdae $ 0.45 
OED Bead cd edtaceKusenekeceakucaen ATY, 
UN MONEE accnes deuaevacouswmeceuemd Optional 
CE dens ecawndeaedeéunadn wee A0 
Ct Se ic ndcwtadactadeeesoeds 45 
CR CRIN Soc cedccadcancnececeucuaaee 65 
COG au of de h6u dtd oe wbaeewne Ceeenenda 45 
CO Ne kicaccussencederewreGcauawee ATH 
Can Ce eitGaderealaddedane eeaeuekian .50 
BP I ab dic cownccucedésécwoawaces Optional 
EP OE Renccedecedidenuoentasvan Optional 
ED Teer GHEE CRONE soc kk ccreveucecues Optional 
WM cctchaded ctdasaktaddsadeedaneueuten Optional 
PEGG, GURNEE CHOP TIO. oc kkcccceceenees 5.00 
Co I Ge vecadicedvansoadad< 52% 
CRAM MAVEOE, GOCONE. . ccccccccsctecces een 50 
Co REE Sic dutotncacdas ceanenuuns 52% 
Combination marker and pull-off man....... 52% 
DO, Be PE: ON in ciccccectecccevwns 45 
Dogger, second main saw.............ee6% A2% 
Se ES Ef awae dataeksqanudcoaaens 42% 
DOs DOCUEE DUTED db 6 oon wvcveclnctacwnaes A0 
Se PD hecacatutnas nd baw dan water 42% 
Dry shed helpers..... « Wan ike wees ace ee Sas 40 
EP INES 6 eed accdivanancenevecuneeeeaan Optional 
OR OME Ciiveéscaaeescaeacewneageun Optional 
eee ee ee Optional 
IN Siac endekddauandseescaseen bad Optional 
ME I Bc 0 6 cd cdiccnedecacueees 45 
We CONE MOON sck occas tcaceonnseca 42% 
De GUND BG ccditcecavanescewaxseus 424 
Fireman, head ....... Ditivnscounaweasl aun 45 
Ine GUNG Ni acadekackies came canes 40 
Pee tacchdigpasediactivucaeens wank eas Optional 
ee We Milas vide eke cnccanneene .60 
Ws DOCU GORENG e 6:6 oc cain cccccceste 55 
nek cee cadi denne cavkacenentoun .60 
GE hci daceCieatecetnaqnacevececeas Optional 
EE So os v6 cand condesevemne 45 
Cones OU, GUO Oo sc cccceccccseeeews 40 
CTE a ceechwiekwidvccrratencenecnes 50 
Ce DENG vadaccénvexdeatiowabwaewed 50 
Ce Ns Me ccccedcnenasacaedaa 0 
Cn OE a ere rr eS 50 
Ce I Bek se ger daneraxeesicdpadevers 50 
DE snteadeedepetaddckwaketebnaenee A2Y, 
GE BeG tacbedeuieurewdaenan ta eaeeune 4213 
PE EEE didwiccceanacentvewsdesecnwewas 45 
ED Gc wee dcwcnensne skates ale cen 45 
DE ORUNUEE Kcuveanecscecciwadeacad ewes 50 
RN Otca bee Cadewk 6 KECO USGS Caewea wales 40 
en ee ee AT 
EA Ge, MR AChae ce Kevecesdeccesian 45 
EMU a eccdeddededecudtdevaconsacewas 45 
EE DORE Sawacdddcwacnedcesdencaes 52% 
EMG OI OUP OUNNON s cade ctcicnvecenenenta 47% 
RA EE POA CR bbe Kd eon eevenesaawer .50 
LOU PGEP ccccicee Eveaviesriawalwnnnes 52, 
EMER OCGCM BOCMOTS 06 Keccicccwcecnecsseoce ,e 
PD Ferrer gdéadabcedemawdae cue 
DP NOREEN fo wckedeeesnadnccauweans ne onion 4 
Machinist ...... EE COPEL, Pe 
Machinist helper . EE ee er ee ee ‘5 
DEE iccdudtineees coCewiidsedasenan .70 
EE SD no 06640 ctaeenteceuaen 55 
OR I se wekendeccedevenenunaec . Optional 
i eto tceeeen cn ceonrsehen deat a 
og ee ee re ae 4 i 
Cents Wit, GUIs i oe i cee cctnccdeade d 
CN cs ce dadedndenccdercanccetdasaaes d iT, 
Ce es Da hc vcdensvecdcdeds andes 45 
PIS GA vcdenecanadunineadecdsn ew ae -55 
ONE xe ueenccne acta dade ecadenacedan 45 
De Serre Cre ee eee ore 45 
PO OI hacia whens 66 00 de 8 beus deem alee Optional 
sg 8) Perr reer rier re 47 
OE GEE he dade w dhe ceduadernanrenbe A5 
ON GD i cecig dos clden Geka wawagakeed 45 
PO Ge NO dh 6 eda dectanccdbocecenes 42 
Pony cut-off ..... Sth eeencadatidadeewads 42 
i PO etre reer ret Pr Per d 
CP IE nk acnecdcenah cnicsms anacld Optional 
Planer helper or stickerman............... 52% 
Pee Bs MN Fas vale accwivevactsavexs 45 
iy, SO ee ree oe ee ATY, 
Bg eT OE a ee Ee 45 
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Planer trim saw 

Planer pull-off 

Planer bull, 1 side 
Planer bull, 4 side 
Planer bull helper 
Planer ready sizer 
Planer tiers 

Planer oilers 

Rip saw man 

Resawyer 

Resawyer, helper, 
Resawyer, helper, 

Rock picker 

Rock sawyer 

Rollman back of trimmer 
Superintendent Optional 
; Optional 
Optional 
Shipping clerk Optional 
Setter (see Note) 

Slipman ‘45 
Slasher man 

Straw boss 

-Sorting table or chainman 

Time keeper 

EE, BRED ccc cc cssbose lee eonesess 
Teamster, 2 horse 

Tractor driver .. 

Timber cut-off .. 

Timber cut-off helpe 

Timber tallyman 

Trip man 
Trimmer man, 
Trimmer man, 
Trimmer man, 
Wood handlers 
*Waiter and dishwashers, per mo 

Watchman 

Yard foreman 

Yard men 

Men marked by an asterisk (*) must be considered 
as daily employees who are not entitled to extra pay 
for work in excess of eight hours which is ordinarily 
and customarily performed to insure continued opera- 
tion of the plant, Their pay contemplates such serv- 
ices and no extra pay will be allowed. 

Nore: Car tallyman doing cargo tallyman’s duties 
is entitled to the pay of the latter. Where the head 
rig setter or pony rig setter does the work of the 
dogger also an increase of 10 cents per hour may be 
paid, 


To maintain the organization an initiation fee 
of $1 is charged each employee and thereafter 75 
cents a quarter, or $3 a year, is charged for dues. 
The employer matches the dues of his employees 
so that the employer of 100 men contributes an- 
nually $300 in dues, 


45 
Optional 
Y/, 


: 4 
Optional 
A2Z% 


automatic 
first assistant 
second assistant 


A STRONG RETAIL COMPANY FORMED 


LAKE Cuar.Es, La., Feb. 3.—B. R. Moses, E. EK. 
Richards and William Peters have opened a big 
retail lumber yard at Lake Charles, the only one 
of its kind in this section, These men are so well 
known to the lumber fraternity that it is not neces- 
sary to introduce them, The name of the new en- 
terprise is the Louisiana Western Lumber Co. and 
it has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, with the probabilities that this will be 
doubled within the present year, because there is 
opportunity here to build a gigantie retail lumber 
business. ‘he yard is located in the heart of the 
city, on a switch of the Iron Mountain Railway, 
and covers about two blocks. Besides all kinds 
of lumber the firm will keep everything needed in 
building a house including nails, shingles, doors, 
sash, mantels, wall paper and paints. KH. K. Rich 
ards, the president, is a limberman of wide expe- 
rience. He is president of the Hurricane Creek 
Lumber Co, and was formerly in the lumber busi 
ness at Forest Hill and at Derry. William Peters, 
vice president, is also an experienced Jumberman. 
He was formerly with the Calcasieu Longleaf Lum- 
ber Co. at this place and until recently was man 
ager of the Long Pine Lumber Co., near Alexan- 
— 

3. R. Moses is known thruout Texas and Louisi- 
ana as a wideawake lumberman., For years he 
was with the Sabine Tram Co, at Beaumont and 
later with the Pickering Lumber Co. He came to 
Lake Charles about six years ago to take the posi- 
tion of secretary-treasurer of the Anacoco Lumber 
Co., whose big mill is on Anacoco River in the vi- 
cinity of Lake Charles. Most of the lumber for 
the new yard will be furnished by the men who 
own the yard from their own mills. Mr. Moses is 
secretary-treasurer of the new company and Mr. 
Peters will be in charge of the yard. Country 
trade is to be made one of the attractive features 
of the new enterprise. 


URGES DEVELOPMENT OF STATE FORESTS 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—J. B. Mowry, commis- 
sioner of forestry for Rhode Island, points out that 
there has been a gradual curtailment of the lumber 
business of the State. In 1913 the total quantity 
of lumber sawed, including all species, was less 
than 15,000,000 feet. About 250,000 acres is now 
classified as forest land, and if one half of it were 
in mixed hardwoods grown for ties, poles, lumber 
and ecordwood, an annual growth of one-half cord 
an acre would give an annual yield of 62,500 cords. 
Assuming for the white pine area an annual incre- 
ment of one cord an acre the annual yield would be 
125,000 cords, the equivalent of 68,750,000 board 
feet of lumber. Altho the sawmills are overcutting 
the actual annual increment, Mr. Mowry points 


out, they are not cutting nearly as much timber as 
the 250 ,000 acres is easily capable of producing 
nor as much as the local wood using industries are 
demanding. 


REPAIR RICKETY STAIRS AND PLATFORMS 


This is a good time to build stairs, steps, and 
platforms. The yards have the assortments with 
prices calculated down to the penny by which it is 
possible to do away with a man-trap and make the 
place attractive. 

The picture shows a short stairway and a plat- 
form that need attention. Not a single reader of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S big family has the 
remotest idea of the amount of business handled on 
this platform with its rickety stairs. The building 
is a grist mill. It draws trade from a radius of 
twenty miles and is making money grinding corn 
and oats into dairy-cattle rations. Long lines of 
teams await their turns at this mill almost any day 
in the week. 

Yet some of the tread boards on these stairs are 








myn F 


PLATFORMS AND STAIRWAYS NEED REPAIRING 


scarcely 2 inches wide, others are wide at one end 
and narrow at the other, which horses threaten to 
crumble at any moment. The platform is badly 
worn from thirty years of use. 

There are stairways in Chicago that barely hang 
to the side of the house. They are side stairs that 
lead to the only entrance. In many instances work- 
men are taking advantage of the weather and the 
lumber situation to build them anew before the 
building tide begins to flow as of yore. 


PROTEST AGAINST SUBSTITUTE ORDINANCE 


DA..As, TEX., Feb. 3.—One of the most exciting 
public hearings that have taken place before the 
city commission for some time was that a few days 
ago in’ which more than a dozen of the leading fire 
insurance men and others made verbal protest 
against the new roofing ordinance which the com- 
mission recently adopted. Judge M. L. Morris 
made a strong argument before the commission 
against the new roofing material. He declared 
that shingles were much superior to the so called 
fireproofing that the commission had prescribed for 
use, He said that it was an injustice to the people 
to require them to use the new material. Local 
builders joined in the complaint. They declared 
that the roofing that had been prescribed was so 
much more expensive than shingles as practically to 
prohibit the erection of many residences in Dallas 
at this time. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was when 
Commissioner Lang asserted that he had had much 
building experiencé and that he knew that shingles 
were dangerous. Mayor Lawther concurred in this 
view, whereupon one of the builders present called 
the attention of the mayor to the fact that the 
mayor’s home and some of his rent houses had 
shingle roofs, 

No final decision was reached at the meeting as 
to repealing or amending the new roofing ordinance, 
The matter will be considered further, it was 
stated. 

BABB BBD ILI IDI 

Ir ‘‘THERE is no place like home,’’ you will 
never know what home is like while you live in a 
rented house. Build a home. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 114. 


Probably ten little houses are built to one big 
one. A large part of the population lives in small 
houses and small apartments. Small houses are 
less expensive, in both construction and up-keep, 
and take less work to care for them. The house 
should be large enough for the family needs, but 
not so large as to be a burden on the housekeeper, 
Many a man’s pride has led him to sacrifice his 
wife’ s health by building a big house that proved 
to be a woman killer. 

One of the greatest labor savers, health savers 
and family comforts is a well-equipped bathroom. 
Modern invention makes this feature available in 


every home. No matter how small the house or 
where situated, every home should have a good 
bathroom with all the necessary bathroom furniture. 
This three-room house is designed to include a 
bathroom, two large closets and a pantry; one 
chimney, in the corner of the bathroom, serves both 
the kitchen and the living room, It is assumed 
that stoves may be used for heating. The chimney 
in that case may have two flues, one for the kitchen 
range and one for the heating stove. The house is 
given a good appearance by the porch or loggia, or 
outdoor sitting room, which extends across the 
front. This calls for the bank of windows to light 
the living room. The loggia is made to be screened 
for summer and is fitted with sash for winter. 

The chimney is carried well up above the ridge 
of the roof to give a good draft. The illustration 
shows the house built close to the ground. Ina 
cold climate every house should have a full base- 
ment if possible for laundry and storage and for 
health’s sake, in addition to the comfort it affords. 
The design and plan as given are intended more in 
the way of suggestion than as a concrete illustra- 
tion of how a small house should be built. 

When a man and his good wife study and plan 
together to build a house such as they want to live 
in it possesses a degree of originality that the 
regular cut and dried ideas of architects do not 
have. But the average family neither is addicted 
nor devoted to the house building habit. The one 
experience enjoyed by the lucky ones is not suffi- 


cient to cover all of the necessary details, hence the 
value of suggestions by some one who has made a 
business of building. 

For this reason we are preparing plans of small 
houses and will furnish blue prints showing eleva- 
tions, floor plans and working drawings of details 
of this little house for $2. 


Bill of Material 


Girder, 1 piece, 6x8—18’ 0”, 
Girder, 1 piece, 6x8—9’ 0”. 
Joist, 50 pieces, 2x8—12’ 0”. 
Studs, 200 pieces, 2x4—10’ 0”. 
Ceiling joists, 50 pieces, oo oO”. 
Rafters, 30 pieces, 2x6—18’ 0”, 
Rafters, 16 pieces, 2x6—8’ 0”. 
Roof, 1,500 ft. 
Sheathing, 2,000 ft. 
Rough floor, 1,000 ft. 
Finish floor, 1,000 ft. 
Cornice mold, 100 lin. ft. 
Siding, 2,000 ft. 
Corner boards, 4 pieces, 1x4-——10’ 0”, 
Corner boards, 4 piec es, dl 0” 
Trim, 12 pieces, 1x6—12 
Trim} 10 pieces, ix0— 18° “0, 
Porch rail, 4 pieces, 2x10—12’ 0”. 
Porch ceiling and —- 800’ ceiling. 
Steps, 1 2x12 12 
Shingles, 12M. 
2 brackets at entrance. 
160 lin. ft. base. 
200 lin. ft. picture mold. 
100 lin, ft. chair rail. 
100 lin. ft. quarter round 
2 doors, 2—8x6—8x1% 50, with trim 2 sides. 
2 doors, 2—8x6—8x1, with trim 2 sides. 
L | : 
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FLooR PLAN 
door, 2—6x6—8—1%, with trim 2 sides. 
doors, 2—4x6—8x1%, with trim 2 sides, 
door to fit bed in door, with trim 2 sides, 
triple window, 2L 26x26, with trim 2 sides. 

L 30x26 with trim 2 sides. 

windows, 2L 26x26, with trim 2 sides. 
windows, 2L 24x26, with trim 2 sides. 
windows, 2L 20x20, with trim 2 sides. 
window, 2L 16x20, with trim 2 sides. 
18 yards crushed stone. 

9 yards torpedo sand. 

12 barrels cement. 

% yard brick sand. 

50 common brick. 

2 barrels lime. 


mnocete toe toe 
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SOUTHWESTERN RETAILERS FINISH ANNUAL 


Stirring Addresses Feature Concluding Session — Resolutions Epitomize the Convention’s Work — Building 
Associations Endorsed, Governmental Railroad Ownership Condemned 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31.—The concluding ses- 
sion of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion’s annual convention was devoted to an address 
by Frank J. Pollay, of New York, a speaker from 
the United States Department of Labor, and to the 
routine business of the association, including the 
election of C. F. Lucas, of St. Joseph, Mo., as presi- 
dent for the coming year. The meeting had been 
featured by the usual community singing and Mr. 
Pollay in opening his remarks urged the continu- 
ation of this custom because of its optimistic in- 
fluence. Said Mr, Pollay: 


When the people say that the country and the lum- 
ber business have gone to the bad it is largely wind. 
Be cheerful, see good in everything, do not listen to 
the calamity howler. Something good is coming out 
of this war and something good is coming out of 
the present economic unrest. If we get together we 
are going to have the most prosperous year we ever 
had. I have been snooping around among the banks 
and building and loan associations and, as an example, 
I find one concern alone in Kafisas City that has 
$700,000 worth of applications for building. Laboring 
men all over the United States have more money in 
the bank than they ever had before. That money 
is going to be invested, and if the lumbermen get to- 
gether they are going to get the business. It will 
hasten prosperity and it will stop the calamity howlers 
and tightwads. Oftentimes in your city or county you 
could boost thru your local authorities for public 
works, and remember that that money will be spent 
ten times over in your community during the year and 
that at the end of the year it will not have left the 
city or county. 

You have the lumber and you are willing to sell it, 
but you have not the facts. Until the people get the 
facts they are not going to spend the money. During 
the war the Government hit you pretty hard. You 
stood up to it nobly. Secretary Moorehead got a good 
many bouquets for the work he did in Washington, 
but the most important thing he did has not been 
talked about. The great thing that he accomplished 
was this: the lumbermen helped the Government and 
now the Government is going to help you. From what 
we learned from Moorehead and others we decided that 
the best way to mobilize the building forces of the 
country was to mobilize you men, ‘There is no other 
industry in the country that will employ so many men 
or add so much worth to the country as yours. You 
are going to sell lumber and you are going to make 
some money. Better than that, we are going to have a 
prosperous, contented people, 

We are behind $3,000,000,000 in building. Now the 
order is full speed ahead. We are going ahead with 
this deferred work and you are fools if you do not get 
some of the money. Every man of you lives in a sec 
tion where there is some of this deferred building 
work. Get after the roads, the sewers, the building 
of school houses and of individual homes. Go before 
your council and say, “Why have not you built that 
school house? Why is not that road under construc- 
tion?’ Get together, sell your lumber, Get this re- 
construction under way. The Government knows what 
appropriations are available and is going to see that 
they are spent. 

The way to cure the trouble between capital and 
labor is for every man to have a good job; then you 
will not have a discontented country. That will stamp 
out the I. W. W., the Bolsheviki and the spirit of un- 
rest. The war is not over as long as there is one public 
question raised by the war still unsettled, The unrest 
in Europe is not going to be settled at the peace table 
in two or three months nor the confidence of those peo- 
ple restored immediately. We do not want the confi- 
dence of our people in our own Government to be 
jeopardized. Write to the Bureau of Labor, division 
of building and construction, 16 Jackson Place, Wash- 

, ington, and give us all the information you can about 
deferred public work and ask for the assistance we 
can give you. 


Parent Associations’ Helps ° 


H. R. Isherwood, of Chieago, representing the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in a 
brief address complimented the association on its 
attendance and said that the success of the helps 
offered by the Southern Pine Association and by 
his own association depended upon the support the 
retailers gave them. Said he: 


It seems to be the general impression of the people 
the country over that now that the war is over prices 
of building material will fluctuate. It is up to the 
retail lumberman to get this impression out of the 
public mind. Everything the farmer sells has in- 
creased 60 percent in price and he is paying only 30 
percent more for what he buys. That is one reason 
why they should buy your lumber at the price you are 
asking. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is endeavoring to help you and we want you 
to make known to us the problems you are battling 
with. We are revising all our bulletins to fit after- 
the-war conditions. Many dealers find these bulletins 
of great benefit because they make no definite mention 
of species. We are for wood, and wood only. We are 
getting up for you a new series of ads for use in 
your local papers. We are interested in getting the 
dealers to put on home owning campaigns. We believe 
it most important that you carry to the readers in the 
local papers reasons for owning homes. It is my be- 
lief that an advertising campaign put on for home own- 
ing is equally of interest to the man who owns a home 
as to the man about to build. You want to combat the 
idea that the man can rent cheaper than he can live in 
a home of his own. The lumbermen should not stop as 
lumbermen in carrying on the campaign to create the 
desire for new homes. Secure the cobperation of every 
merchant who will furnish materials to complete that 
home and show them that their business is not created 
until the lumber arrives from your lumber yard, 

Recently I visited seventeen lumber yards and 
watched sales. Of hundreds of people who called for 





information, such as prices of lumber, in only two 
yards did I hear asked what the lumber was for. Lay 
down the rule in your oflice or yard that whenever an 
inquiry is received you ask for what purpose the lum- 
ber is going to be used. The purchaser may be in the 
market for a home. Our association is very glad to 
help the retailer to help himself, and the more use you 
make of our retail service department the better we 
shall like it. 

Seeretary-Manager Moorehead then read the re- 
port of the auditing committee approving the 
books, and the report of the committee on necrology. 
The latter, accompanied by suitable resolutions of 
sympathy to the families, reported the deaths dur- 
ing the year of the following persons: EH. L. Rob- 
erts, treasurer Big Jo Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan.; 
A. H. Calvert, Muscotah, Kan.; B. Miller, president 
Miller Lumber Co., Marianna, Ark.; C. A. Ballweg, 
Ballweg Lumber & Coal Co., Emporia, Kan.; Stan- 
ley B. Finley, son of A. D. Finley, Le Roy, Kan.; 
Ki. A. Amsden, son of F, A. Amsden, Wichita, Kan. ; 
Philipp Ott, of Philipp Ott & Son, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; Mr. Cunningham, Cunningham-Beckemeier 
Supply Co., Norborne, Mo.; Mrs. W. P. Seawell, 
W. P. Seawell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; two 
daughters of M. R. Smith, M. R. Smith Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., in addition to the loss of Mr. 
Smith’s son, who died in France; A. T. King, 
Miami, Okla., a director of the association; Mrs. 
Louis Coleman, wife of Louis Coleman, Aurora, 





Cc, F. LUCAS, OF ST. JOSEPH, MO.; 
President Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 


Mo.; Robert H. Wilson, manager Rantoul Lumber 
& Grain Co., Rantoul, Kan, 


Officers for the New Year 


On recommendations of the committee on nomi- 
nations the following officers of the association 
were then unanimously elected: 

President—C. F. Lucas, St. Joseph, Mo. 

First vice president—J. A. Bowman, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Second vice president—C, FE. Sharp, Woodward, Okla. 

Treasurer—-J. H. Foresman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Directors (for Missouri)—James Costello, Liberty, 
Mo.; J. E. Waddell, Kansas City, Mo.; B. F. Moore, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Lex Morgan, Unionville, Mo. (For 
Kansas)—S. E. Hunt, Wellsville, Kan.; D. J. Fair, 
Sterling, Kan.; C. T. Benbow, Dodge City, Kan.; Scott 
Fullington, Idana, Kan.; EK. T. Prickett, Pleasanton, 
Kan.; C. A. Harpster, Hiawatha, Kan. (For Okla- 
homa)—Wilson W. Starr, Alva, Okla.; Kenneth Hud- 
son, Ardmore, Okla.; R. C. Geek, Tulsa, Okla.; W. A. 
Kidd, Bartlesville (1 year); F. A. Vaughn, Cement, 
Okla. 


The constitution was amended to inerease the 
number of directors from Arkansas to two and L. 
M. Hawkins, of Harrisburg, Ark., was elected the 
additional director. 


The Resolutions 


The committee on resolutions reported the fol 
lowing, which were unanimously adopted: 


Believing that the end of the war, during which all 
industry, with the united support of the people, has 
subordinated itself to military operations and to the 
winning of the war, now justifies the turning of our 
attention to the return to normal business pursuits 
and to the reéstablishment of industry in its regular 
channels, we, your committee, beg to submit the fol- 
lowing resolutions for such action as the convention 
may deem proper. 


Building and Loan Associations 


WHEREAS, The association has, at previous conven- 
tions, interested itself in the establishment of building 


and loan associations and provided the machinery 
whereby communities might acquaint themselves with 
the operations of such associations; and 

WHEREAS, We believe the building and loan associa- 
tion is the best agency for continuing those habits of 
thrift and saving which the war has encouraged, and 
the agency whereby salaried men and women and 
wage earners may best pay for homes while living in 
them ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association encourage the estab- 
lishment of building and loan associations in all com- 
munities and counties where they do not exist, and 
that its members take the leadership in creating the 
— for such associations in their respective locali- 
ties. 

Movement to Promote Building 


WueErzEAS, This association has heard from Frank J. 
Pollay of the encouragement the Federal Government 
is giving to the reéstablishment of building opera- 
tions, and from L. R. Putman of the aids which the 
manufacturers’ association has planned for the year 
1919; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of this association 
should avail themselves of the publicity and building 
aids and should encourage in their communities the 
desire for the building of homes, 


Good Roads 
Resolved, That this association endorses the move- 
ment of the governors of several States providing for 
bond issues for public road building and that it is in 
favor of properly safeguarded Federal assistance for 
the building of a system of good roads thruout the 
United States, 
Terms of Sale 
Resolved, That the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation is opposed to the many suggested changes 
in the terms of sale of the manufacturers and whole- 
salers, and that it is the sense of this convention that 
the terms of sale should be reéstablished to the basis 
existing for many years and up to the beginning of 
the war. 
Cash Basis 


Wuereas, Z. C. Brock, of Blackwell, Okla., has ex- 
plained his fair and practical plan whereby he put 
his lumber business on a cash basis ; be it 

Resolved, That the members be urged to carefully 
study the report of his address, and that it is the 
sense of this convention that its members should make 
an earnest effort to bring about an improvement in 
collections and reduction of outstanding accounts, as 
being in the interest of manufacturers, dealers and 
consumers, 

Railroads 

Whereas, The Government of the United States 
has been engaged in the operation of the railroads dur 
ing the war as a necessary war measure, and that 
under present legislation the railroads will be returned 
to private operation within twenty-one (21) months 
after the close of the war; and 

WHEREAS, The Congress of the United States has de 
clared the operation of the railroads by the Govern- 
ment to be an emergency measure growing out of the 
war; and 

WHEREAS, The occasion and necessity for the opera- 
tion of the railroads by the Government to success- 
fully prosecute the war ended with the termination of 
hostilities, this fact being expressed by the President 
to Congress in his message regarding the armistice, 
wherein he substantially expressed himself as follows: 
“The signing of the armistice.means that the war has 
been won”; and 

WHEREAS, The present Railroad Administration has 
been unduly active in exercising its power of initiating 
rates, rules and regulations in all parts of the coun- 
try, the greater percent of which have been harmful 
and unnecessary, and has attempted to lay down rigid 
rules disclaiming its Hability as an insurer of traffic 
carried over the rails of our transportation companies, 
irrespective of the fact that the Federal Control Act 
specifically declares that nothing therein contained 
Shall be set up as a defense in contravention of car- 
riers’ liabilities as common carriers or insurers of 
traffic ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, in convention assembled at 
Kansas City, Mo., that we should get back to normal 
and sane methods of procedure in the inifiating of 
rates, rules and regulations in the manner heretofore 
existing prior to the taking over of the carriers by 
the Government, with the powers formerly exercised 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission fully restored 
to that body. 

That the operation of the railroads thru private 
operation is preferable to Government operation and 
that Government operation should be discontinued at 
the earliest practicable date, consistent with safety to 
a owners of the carriers and to the public; be it fur- 

her 

Resolved, That before the railroads are returned to 
their owners for operation additional legislation is 
necessary in their interest as well as for the protec- 
tion of the public. 

That we are opposed to the extension of the period 
of Government operation beyond the maximum time 
now provided in the Federal Control Act, to-wit: 
twenty-one months from the ratification of treaties of 
peace, 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the application of 
the Railroad Administration Order No, 15 to any 
tracks used either wholly or partially as team tracks. 

Resolved, That the dominating spirit of this con- 
vention is one of thankfulness for the victorious ending 
of the great war, of honor to those who have been 
lost from our ranks and of gratitude for the loyalty, 
sacrifice and devotion to the highest ideals of which 
our people have given constant evidence. 


Installation 
Resolutions were also adopted regretting the ab- 


sence of L. L. Seibel and praying for the speedy . 
return of himself and wife to health, and thanking 
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the press, the speakers and the officers of the asso- 
ciation. 

E. C. Robinson, of St. Louis, and J. H. Fores- 
man, of Kansas City, conducted President Lucas 
to the chair. The new president said he considered 
his election a high compliment and wished to assure 
the members that he would do everything he could 
to further the interests of the association. He said 
he had seen the association grow from an infant to 
a full-grown man, for in twenty-eight years he had 
missed only one meeting. ‘‘If there ever was a 
time when the Jumbermen needed the association,’’ 
he said, ‘‘it was in 1918 and now.’’ He congratu- 
lated the organization for having such an efficient 
secretary. Mr. Lucas said the non-member should 
hang his head in shame because the other fellows 
have been bearing his burdens for him. The asso- 
ciation needs not only his dues but his moral sup- 
port as well. Mr. Lucas urged a membership cam- 
paign to follow the next Liberty loan drive and 
suggested that volunteers be called for in every city 
and county to call on every dealer and tell him of 
the worth and good of the association. 

The new president especially pointed out the 
value of the traffic department, which had returned 
to many members amounts far in excess of their 
annual dues. He told of shipping two cars of ap- 
ples on which the traffic department secured him a 
refund of freight amounting to $17.27. ‘‘I am 
thinking,’’ said the president amidst laughter, ‘‘of 
taking out a membership for my farm.’’ 

Second Vice President C. HK. Sharp, of Wood- 
ward, Okla., made the final speech of the afternoon, 
pledging the best efforts of Oklahoma in getting 
the best results and declaring himself a firm be- 
liever in the benefits of organization and codpera- 
tion. 

Doing Business for Cash 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 1, page 
71, appeared an address on ‘‘How We Put the 
Lumber Business on a Cash Basis,’’ by Z. C. Brock, 
of Blackwell, Okla., who told how the new system 
had been put into effect in his town. Mr. Brock’s 
talk provoked so interesting a discussion that it is 
printed herewith in full: 


We put that in on June 15 of this year, and we had 
to do a lot of talking for about thirty days. The con- 
tractors, at first, kicked on it. But after it was ex- 
plained to them they said it was to their benefit as well 
as to ours. In our town there are very few places of 
merchandising where you can go and buy anything 
without the money. 

MeMBer: Did you change your prices any? 

Mr. Brock: If you will remember, about that time 
there was an increase in the freight rates. We simply 
told them that by the cash system they got the benefit 
of the price staying where it is, 

MEMBER: Did you give any discounts at all? 

Mr. Brock: No discounts. 

MEMBER: Ilow do you handle it in the case of the 
farmer, a good customer of yours, who sends his boy or 
hired man in town for a load? 

Mr. Brock: Well, that question came up. In the 
first place at the time we decided to put this in on the 
first of July we advertised this in the farm papers and 
in the city papers and put up our bulletins in the form 
of big cardboards 8 feet square, in the yard and in the 
office, and talked it to everybody. About all we did 
for the next thirty days was to talk, and there were 
very few people in our trade territory who didn’t know 
about it. However, I had a good customer who sent 
his hired man in. He lived out about four miles. I 
asked him if my customer had sent the check to pay for 
the goods. He said, “‘No.”’ I said, “All right; you just 
tie your team here and I will call him up.” I called 
the farmer and asked him about the load of stuff he 
wanted, telling hiny we had gone on a cash basis, and 
that we had done away with practically all our books, 
and we didn’t want to write the charge up on the wall. 
The farmer said to load the stuff up and he would be 
in town after supper and bring a check, By the time 
we had it loaded, he was there and we had the money, 

MEMBER: How close is your nearest competitor? 

Mr. Brock: We have three competitors, each about 
ten miles away. 

MeMBER: Are they on & cash basis? 


Mr. Brock: Yes, they are all getting on a cash 
basis. 


MEMBER: Has your trade decreased ? 
Mr. Brock: No, I think our trade has increased. 


Mr. Hurrsaurr: How about the little cement man 
who comes in to buy a sack of cement? 


Mr. Brock: You know we have some customers 
whom it is a satisfaction to inform we don’t do any 
credit business at all. There was one fellow in 
particular I was telling Mr. Huffbauer about. He was a 
cement man who had been owing me $150 about a 
year and a half. He came in for a load of cement. He 
was one of these important fellows. We loaded 
him up and he started to drive out. I said, “We don’t 
let anything go out without the money.” He said, 
“That's all right for some of these fellows but that 
doesn’t apply to Green.” I sa‘d, “Yes, it does. It 
applies to everyone, and it doesn’t make any difference 
what his name is.” He said he could buy all the 
cement he wanted without paying cash. He went to all 
three of my competitors and he finally gave the last 
fellow a check and took away the cement and went 
about his work. Now he comes in and buys from me, 
or whoever he happens to be closest to. Incidentally 
he paid me that $150. 

MEMBER: What would you do in a wheat and cattle 
community where the man figures on paying only once 
a year when his crop matures? And when he loses 
two or three crops he figures on letting it go two or 
three years. He is good pay and his credit is good, 
but he can not borrow from the bank. You can not 
sell him then, unless he pays? 

Mr. Brock: You just think you can’t sell him. Mr, 
Amsden has some yards out in western Kansas in the 
same trade conditions that the member speaks of. 
Their crops out there are broomcorn, kaffir corn and 


cattle. Every year they came in and got lumber and 
said they would pay for it when they sold their broom- 
corn. We don’t know how they did it, but the rest of 
the merchants in that town all went on a cash basis 
before we did. Consequently they paid the hardware 
man, the dry goods man and the grocer and our ac- 
counts kept getting bigger. Then we went on a 
cash basis and our business since has been just as 
much money in total as it was before and a lot of the 
fellows are still holding their broomcorn. We have 
our money, and they still have their broomcorn—I 
don’t know how they did it, but we got our money. 

MeMBER: Jn our town, Ashland, Kan., the grocery 
stores and dry goods stores have gone on a cash basis, 
and I would like to get on it myself, but believe a lot 
of stock would be shipped in by the mail order houses 
if I went on a cash basis. 


Mr. Brock: The mail order business is something 
that I am glad to say in my experience in the lumber 
business I never was up against, because every place I 
have been in the business we have never had any com- 
petition from the mail order houses. That is, never 
had anything shipped in. We always manage to handle 
it in the same way that the mail order houses would 
handle it, and we got the business. I sold a farmer a 
$1,926 house bill. He had all the mail order estimates 
that I ever heard of. I told him that I would sell him 
and do business the same as he would with the mail 
order house—yYou pay me for it today and I will deliver 
it to you in carloads when it comes in on the track. 
He paid me for that the day I sold it to him, and it 
was four months before the last stuff was delivered on 
the job, and I made more clean money off of it than I 
ever made off of any one bill in my life, 


J. A. BOWMAN, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
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MemMBer: I never figure a mail order house bill. [| 
lay the bill on the desk and tell the customer to lay 
the money on the desk—just the same price the mail 
order house wants, and I[ tell him we will beat the 
mail order house for I will deliver the stuff now. 

Mr. Brock: I haven’t had any experience in the 
last five or seven years figuring against the mail order 
house at all and I think I have a competitor in the 
house who can say that he never heard of anything 
being shipped from a mail order house since we went 
on a cash basis. 

Mr. HurrsBavER: Would you mind telling me what 
your outstanding was when you put your business on 
a cash basis and what it is now? 

Mr. Brock: That is rather a personal question, and 
the answer may not speak very well for my ability as 
a collector. When we invoiced on the 28th of June | 
had $33,000 on the books, and now I think I have be- 
tween $400 and $500. The biggest part of that was 
reduced in the first sixty days after July 1. 

Mr. CASE: Do you consider notes the same as 
cash? 

Mr. Brock: Don’t take any notes. We let the 
banks take the notes, 

MEMBER: Isn’t it a fact that the most of your busi- 
ness is with the oil people? 

Mr. Brock: No, sir. Our customers are farmers, 
city trade, house builders, contractors, same as any 
small town. Our trade in the oil fields from where 
we are is principally small houses and driller shacks 
and that line of stuff. We can not compete with the 
dealers located on the field in rig timbers. We don’t 
handle rig timbers. Our stuff is regular yard stock 
that isn’t used in the oil field. 

MEMBER: Suppose a contractor wants a bill of 
goods to build a house for another party. ‘The con- 
tractor hasn’t the money to pay cash, 

Mr. Brock: ‘The fellow having the house built is 
going to pay for it, isn’t he? We are not interested in 
the contractor’s business any more than to the extent 
of selling him the building material in our line. At the 
time we figure this bill and sell it to the contractor 
he says he hasn’t the money to pay for this bill and go 
ahead with the work. We never saw one that had. 
We say to the contractor: ‘Go to the owner and 
draw from him whatever you want up to 50 percent of 
the lumber bill.” If this lumber bill figures $2,000 
there must be $1,000 of it in our hands before the 
stock goes out of our yard. Then if he wants to get 
another $1,000 that is his business. 

MEMBER: Suppose he hasn’t got it? 

Mr. Brock: ‘Then there isn’t anybody to worry 
about it. 

ns What about the building and loan associ- 
ation? 

Mr. Brock: I have been listening for that. This is 
one of the biggest problems we had to straighten out. 
There are more houses built in our town thru the build- 
ing and loan than in any other way. When this came 
up we arranged for the prospective builder to arrange 
at the bank, thru the building and loan association, for 
a short time loan, to be taken up later by the building 
and loan agent. 

MEMBER: What position does this agreeing on a 
cash basis put one in regard to the anti-trust law? 

Mr. Brock: I am no lawyer, so I brought an 
opinion from one. There is no conflict with the anti- 
trust law. They say the anti-trust law has absolutely 
no ns whatever on getting the money for what 
you sell, 





OHIOANS UNITE TO BOOST BUILDING 


XENIA, On10, Feb. 8.—The Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers has launched a campaign 
for the immediate starting of construction and 
the making of State and municipal improvements 
deferred because of the war. Altho so far only 
preliminary work has been done the results are 
so exceptional that it is probable the executive 
offices of the association will be moved by Secre- 
tary Findley M. Torrence from Xenia to Columbus 
within a short time. 

The Federal authorities have fathered the plan 
thru the new bureau of improvement and construc- 
tion of the United States Department of Labor 
and sent Frank J. Pollay to launch at Cincinnati 
the national campaign for extended improvements. 
In appreciation of the distinction the Ohio lumber 
dealers decided to start work in Ohio and builders 
and business men met in executive session after the 
close of the recent annual convention of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and immedi- 
ately upon their return to their respective homes 
they started the campaign. ; 

They found the county and municipal authori- 
ties in a receptive mood, according to the reports 
from lumber dealers, and the work was easy in 
many localities, for it was pointed out that these 
improvements were already long overdue and that 
immediate employment at good wages must be 
furnished to the returned soldiers and those at 
home who helped win the war. It is expected that 
as a result of the campaign this year will be a 
record breaker for improvements in the Buckeye 
State. 

It was believed that by dividing Ohio into dis- 
tricts—twenty-four in all—each district could push 
the work in its own section and elect one of its 
own members as a director to go to Columbus 
with other district directors so appointed to secure 
the cooperation of the State authorities in launch- 
ing some State-wide building projects. It is prob- 
able that district directors will go before the legis- 
lature at Columbus, together with the Federal rep- 
resentatives from Washington, and present the 
need for immediately launching construction cam- 
paigns for public improvements. 

The district directors are now. engaged in mak- 


ing surveys of their respective sections as to the 
improvements which are essential and will be of 
permanent benefit to the communities and can be 
started to advantage at this time, and of construc- 
tion possibilities for the next few months’ work. 
They are drawing upon the materials supplied by 
the Federal authorities along this line. 

Lumber dealers will not confine their efforts to 
lumber construction but will boost and back all 
kinds of improvements, claiming that they will af- 
ford a diversity of employment and high wages 
and that practically everyone in the community 
will benefit by the money placed in circulation. 
They-have put themselves on record as favoring 
the rebuilding of the old Miami Erie canal and 
had members present at the waterways conference 
Jan, 27-28 to work on its behalf. At the same 
time county commissioners are being interested in 
extensive modern road improvements. ‘To any ar- 
gument advanced by oflicials that the counties of 
the State are hard up and the municipalities broke 
the lumber dealers point out that permanent im- 
provements have nothing to do with current oper- 
ating expenses and are not affected by the Smith 
one percent law. 

Among the leading lumber dealers who are now 
devoting much of their time to the campaign are: 

H. A. Kilmer, president of the Ohio association, Oak 
Harbor; L. P. Levin, treasurer, and J. H. Doppes, 
director, Cincinnati ; t. C, Callahan, president Dayton 
Lumber Trade Exchange; 8. 8. King, builder of the 
aviation field cantonments at Dayton; Eli Doddington, 
vice president of the association, Columbus; A. C 
Davis, Columbus; J. H. MeNally, president Lumber 
Trade Exchange, Columbus; William Ryan, former 

resident of the association, Toledo; Arch C, Klumph, 
nternational president Rotary Clubs and former presi- 
dent of the Builders’ Exchange, Cleveland; Guy Gray, 
president Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers; W. G. 


Smith, chairman of the association arbitration com- 
mittee, Akron; W. C. Slagle, Lima; Willard Brain, 
director, Springfield; Homer Ballinger, Marion; John 
aj — director, Bridgeport, and W. C. Wagner, 
Sleveland, 

APPA ALPLLIILI LI 


Br Farr to the girl; when you take her from 
her home don’t take her to a house. Take her to 
a home. There’s no part of your plans that will 


interest her more than your house-plans, Build a 
home. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIs,, Feb. 3—That northern hard- 
wood and hemlock manufacturers will not permit 
any moss to grow under their feet in the scramble 
among lumbermen to promote an export market 
for their products, now that the war is over, is 
evidenced in the action taken during the annual 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association held in this city last 
week, The association members who wish to sell 
abroad, as well as others who do not expect to 
market their woods there but would profit in the 
domestic market if millions of feet of northern 
hardwoods went to European countries, will join 
with members of the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the formation of a for- 
eign trade corporation, as may now be done under 
the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene bill. Tho the 
lumbermen in the two associations who lead in the 
matter of promoting the company sought to obtain 
a cut of 100,000,000 hardwoods for annual export, 
so far the cut subscribed for assessment has reached 
125,000,000, and it may go higher. The assessment 
will be 15 cents a thousand feet, which will go for 
the expenses of the company, and a commission 
will be paid on each thousand feet to the export 
corporation for sales that may be made abroad. 
Early this month Roy H. Jones, who has had charge 
of the Washington office of the associations, will 
leave for Europe to spend six months in making an 
exhaustive study of markets for northern hard- 
woods in the different countries. 


A Champion of Export Trade 


At the session Friday afternoon C. A. Bigelow, 
of Bay City, Mich., one of those most instrumental 
in the decision to form an export corporation to 
conduct a drive for export markets, spoke in con- 
siderable detail about Huropean conditions and the 
prospect for the sale of millions of feet of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin hardwoods abroad. He said 
that agents for Spain already were in this country 
contracting for American made merchandise and 
that the piano manufacturers were now booking a 
big business for export there. Spain, being one of 
the countries that did not get drawn into the Eu- 
ropean conflict, got rich out of the war, he said, 
and today is a fertile field for lumber importation. 
He also told of how Italy would take our hard- 
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Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers Aim 
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woods, being no producer of wood to any extent 
herself and cut off now and probably for many 
months to come from imports from the Baltie prov- 
inces and Norway and Sweden. England and 
France as well as Belgium would provide gootl mar- 
kets, he said, if cultivated, but the associations, 
thru the export company, would have to go after 
the trade energetically or other producers would 
capture the markets. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of taking away from the domestic market 
50,000,000 feet or more of northern hardwoods each 
year for export, as such action would act as a 
great stabilizer of the domestic market. 

Mr. Bigelow expressed the belief that maple and 
beech flooring would find a great market in Eu- 
rope, but first it would be necessary to show the 
trade there the merits of Michigan and Wisconsin 
flooring as well as other hardwood products. He 
explained how the Swedish and Norwegian lumber- 
men thru export companies not only handle their 
sales but inspection as well, and said that their in- 
speetion was never questioned by the purchasers in 
other countries. Ile said lumber for export in 
those countries was sold f. o. b. Bergen; that every 
piece of lumber was branded and inspected before 
shipped, and that the export companies got favor- 
able ocean rates which individual shippers could 
not obtain. He called attention to the fact that 
there is no restraint on ocean shipping rates as on 
railroad rates in this country, and said that col- 
lective bargaining is the only way to obtain favor- 
able water transportation rates. 


Officers for the New Year 


The midwinter meeting was concluded on Friday 
afternoon, the closing matter being the reélection 
of all the old officers with the exception of H. H. 
Butts, of Park Falls, Wis., who refused to serve 
longer as chairman of the market conditions com- 
mittee, and Alfred Klass of Oconto, Wis., was 
named in his place. The officers of the association 
as reélected are: 

President—George N. Harder, of Rib Lake, Wis. 

Vice president—-M. P. McCullough, of Schofield, Wis. 

Treasurer—George E. Foster, of Mellen, Wis. 

Secretary—O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Chairman of the market conditions committee— 
Alfred Klass, of Oconto, Wis. 


Post-war Conditions 


The members of the association certainly did not 
like to lose Mr. Butts as chairman of the market 
conditions committee. His work in the last two 
years has been marked as exceptionally successful 
and his association reports have been not only full 
of hardheaded business sense but so well prepared 
that they have taken the form almost of a classic. 
His report at this session, given on Friday after- 
noon, proved no exception, and read in part as 
follows: 


Another milestone in the history of our organization 
has been reached—a year fraught with many misgiv- 
ings, strenuous activity and great personal sacrifices, 
but the reward satisfying our most sanguine expecta- 
tions in that a triumphant peace is practically con- 
cluded. And while it should enable us to anticipate a 
resumption of more peaceful pursuits and more nearly 
approach the normal conditions existing prior to the 
conflict, there are still grave problems confronting us 
which for some time will continue to tax no small part 
of our combined resources, 

I reiterate the fact that if there was ever a time in 
the history of our industry when the spirit of co- 
ordination and cojperation was a prime essential that 
period is now. 

In assuming the responsibility of backing your Gov- 
ernment up in offering all of your material—in fact, 
all of your resources—as a means to the successful 
conclusion of any constructive program they might 
inaugurate it was as simply a unit of a vast collective 
body of lumbermen thruout the country any one part 
of which, failing in the demand upon it, could easily 
shift the burden to such organization as could and 
did, and I believe statistics will show that in no case 
was the industry as a whole found wanting. There- 
fore it is now only natural for us to expect, following 
the old adage that self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, that we turn our thoughts to the rehabilitation 
of our own individual interests, and as members of this 
association our interest, naturally common, must work 
collectively to that end. 


Government Prices and Production Costs 


This annual meeting, as has been the custom hereto- 
fore, was no doubt called that we might review any 
possible shortcomings in the past, feel our pulse of the 
present and prescribe for the future, and, while the 
function of your various committees is presumed to be 
utilized to one common end, the betterment of the in- 
dustry, after all, the main object of our -combined 
efforts, is realization, and particularly is this the goal 
of your committee on statistics. 

Let us review briefly, if you please, the status of 
our business covering a period from the date of our 
last annual association meeting up to the present one. 
Something like a year ago our members were called 
upon for a revision of prices to the Government. A 
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schedule was worked out at that time consistent, we 
thought, with the cost of production and which has 
been followed very closely up to the present time not 
only to the Government but to the commercial con- 
sumption as well; and while if we were to have fol- 
lowed the custom of other lines of industry working 
on Government contracts on a percentage basis we 
would have been permitted to increase our prices ac- 
cording to the increased costs of production we stand 
today practically in the same position that we were 
at that time, and yet I believe that the most conserva- 
tive of you will readily admit that our costs have ma- 
terially increased since then. Take your woods’ 
operations alone, which is a very large percentage of 
your production, and they have advanced from 40 to 
50 percent, and yet I say we are realizing practically 
no more for our products than we did a year ago, 
the Government in a way having established our mar- 
kets, the same markets naturally followed with other 
consumption, 

I presume most of you are thru with your annual 
inventories, have balanced your books and are at this 
very moment carrying around in your inside pockets 
balance sheets of a very satisfactory nature, but I'll 
gamble there are not 5 percent of thes that actuall 
represent last year’s business but, on the other hand, 
the large majority of them showing possibly surplus 
and profits, due to the fact that you have reduced your 
stocks materially from a year ago, which were pro- 
duced at considerably under the present costs of pro- 
duction. Whereas, if you were to figure your business 
for the year on a basis of what it would actually have 
cost you to replace your products as against your re- 
—_* decidedly different condition would be re- 

ected, 

True, this would all work out satisfactorily in the 
end if we were operating continually on a rising market, 
or with the average business that can replenish its 
stocks from time to time according to the trend of the 
market; but what business is there outside of yours 
that has to begin stocking up so far in advance of the 
demands of it, carry the stocks indefinitely, suffer de- 
preciation and trust to God for a fair return, when it 
is in shape to dispose of? When you start to produce, 
as a rule you have got to keep on producing, whether 
costs advance or not, and I ask how many turnovers do 
you have in your business in a year that might enable 
you to wash off the slate of a few months of possible 
depression, and more than recover, with the possi- 
bility of equalizing the situation, in the lower costs 
of raw materials? Your source of supply was pur- 
chased five, ten, twenty and thirty years ago and rep- 
resents cash and the almighty dollar very seldom goes 
below par. 

Coming Trade 


I was intensely interested in reading the “Pertinent 
Pointers for 1919” which the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN 
gave very prominent space to in its edition of Jan, 4. 
How any one could read those pointed statements 
from the most representative manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers and take anything but a firm stand 
in maintaining present price levels or better is beyond 
my comprehension. A prominent manufacturer states, 
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“The demand for lumber will be abnormal and at at- 
tractive prices.” A wholesaler states, ““‘We have many 
reasons for expecting a large volume of business during 
the coming year and at good prices.” A conservative 
retailer states, ‘In my opinion, the prevailing prices 
on lumber can not and should not be reduced,” and yet 
there is an appalling number of our members today 
who seem to be trying in every way conceivable to 
make these prognostications fail to materialize. At 
any event, they are an actual menace to the industry 
and persogally I should like to see them liquidate and 
go into the rag business; they’ll find that “picking up’ 
continuously, whether they want it to or not. 


Some Merchandizing Pointers 

This brings me to a recollection of a printed leaflet 
1 found on my desk one morning. Its author I do not 
know, or the source of its circulation. The boss may 
have passed it on to me for careful thought and reflec 
tion, after being handed some advance cost figures; in 
any event there were some pretty terse statements con 
tained therein and they are worth repeating : 

“Selling goods without profit is injurious to manu 
facturer, jobber, retailer and consumer.” 

“It destroys reputation, depreciates quality 
leaves ruin and demoralization in its path.” 

“It is the father of deception, misrepresentation and 
business hypocrisy.” 

“It creates strife, discord, distrust and dishonesty.” 

“It opens the doors of bankruptcy and closes the 
gates of opportunity.” 

wf | 3 deprives honest effort of reward 
premium upon lying inconsistency.” 

“Its pernicious influence forces all to a 
level.” 

“Cutting the price merely for the sake of getting 
an order regardless of the fact that you obtain a 
mighty small margin of profits is mighty poor business 
and a decidedly dangerous practice to follow.” 

Now to some of you I know it was a waste of time 
to sopeat those little invectives. To all, however, I 
would suggest, if the corpse belongs to you, attend 
the obsequies, and I’ll guarantee, if you’re honest with 
yourselves, that one carriage won’t accommodate all 
of the mourners, 

The trouble with a great many of us is that we do 
not seem to have acquired as yet some of the finer 
points in merchandising. ‘Take a case of an inquiry 
for a rather large amount of any one particular item. 
The first inclination is to figure how much of a con- 
cession in price we ought to make to receive the order. 

Seriously, gentlemen, there has got to be more unified 
support given your committee than has been experi- 
enced the last several months, or it might just as well 
go out of business. We appreciate that the majority 
are coiperating, but it’s the minority that are raising 
the devil, and it’s up to you “Old Faithful” to get out 
and do a little missionary work on the side. 

We have been accused at times of not giving enough 
attention to what competitive woods were doing, more 
recently in connection with low grade birch and gum. 
Possibly No. 3 gum and even No, 2 gum at certain 
competitive points is being offered at less than No. 3 
birch, but is there any concrete evidence that it has 
materially decreased the sales of birch? 

A man without a policy, without a definite purpose, 
without a strong conviction of any kind, who believes 
a little of everything and not much of anything, who 
is willing upon pressure to relinquish his opinion or 
any idea he has conceived, whether it be feasible or 
not, who does not hold to any one thing tenaciously, 
will never accomplish much in this world. Build up 
barriers, fancy you have a grievance or two, condemn 
everything you see, worry about things that never hap- 
pened and you haven't enough gumption and courage 
left to lick a sick cat. 


In closing Mr. Butts thanked members of the 
committee, of the association and the officers for 
their codperation and said that he would continue 
to give his best efforts in the ranks, tho he would 
no longer be chairman of the committee. A stand- 
ing vote of thanks was given Mr, Butts as a tribute 
to his work as committee chairman in the last two 
years. 


and 


and puts a 


common 


Problems of Reconstruction 


When the morning session opened on Friday 
M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., association 
delegate to the recent meeting of the national 
Chamber of Commerce at Atlantic City, N. J., and 
J. A. Moore, of Fond du Lac, Wis., who also at- 
tended the gathering of business men there, told 
briefly what happened. Mr. Fox said that the 
prime subjects for the business leaders were re- 
construction, and what business men could do to 
help bridge the gap between war time activity and 
peace time business. He told of the attitude toward 
labor and how industry had come to recognize more 
that employer and employee had to work closer to- 
gether than ever if industry was to continue to 
prosper. He, as did Mr. Moore, told of the neces- 
sity of codperation and of how at the big confer- 
ence the lumber industry did not carry the weight 
it should, Both speakers said other industries were 
there with representatives who thoroly understood 
what they wanted and thru-organization generally 
got what they went after. 


Committee Reports 


The transportation situation and other traffic 
matters as well as conditions with labor were re- 
viewed in a lengthy paper presented by A. L. Os- 
born, chairman of the transportation committee. 
He praised the work of Traffic Manager Ducker 
and told the members just how Mr. Ducker had ac- 


complished many things to their benefit. Ags to the 
revenue bill, tho lumbermen did not get the protee- 
tion they sought as to invested capital, he believed 
that the bill would not be so harsh on the industry 
as at first was thought. His words proved con- 
clusively that he was emphatically against contin- 
ued governmental: operation of railroads beyond 
the date set by law, and that other members think 
as he does was shown in resolutions which were 
later adopted. M. P. McCullough made a report on 
veneer log prices which would have prevailed had 


the war not ended and the Government needed 
northern veneers for airplane stocks, while there 
was a short discussion on present log prices. J. T. 
Phillips, of Green Bau Bay, Wis., chairman of the 
special committee to help make Wisconsin dry, told 
of the part that the lumbermen had in aiding in 
naming the date of demise for old John Barley- 
corn, The association members contributed more 
than $5,000 to the cause of the Anti-‘Saloon League 
in the State. Mr. Phillips was extended a vote of 
thanks for his work. Charles F, Simonson, of Chi- 
cago, of the inter-insurance exchange of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, spoke 
on inter-insurance, 


Discussion on Market Conditions 


The .entire afternoon was taken up with a dis- 
cussion of market conditions, following the report 
on that subject by Chairman H. H. Butts. During 
the discussion the members were given a spiritual- 
business bath on the necessity for getting a price 
for their product, which is now produced on a high 
cost basis, and it is believed that after the recital 
given of how much it now costs to produce lumber 
in the North, the slow logging season and conse- 
quent short stocks, none of the members will get 
foolish and begin giving their lumber away. The 
afternoon session closed with a discussion on ties, 
and the annual election of officers and presentation 
of the report of the resolutions committee. 


Resolutions 


Several resolutions were presented by the com- 
mittee of which KE. A. Hamar of Chassell, Mich., 
was chairman. The resolution favoring the return 
of the railroads to their owners read as follows: 


WHEREAS, The director general of railroads has rec- 
ommended to the Congress of the United States that 
Federal control of the railroads be extended until 
Jan. 1, 1924, or that the railroads be returned at once 
to their owners, and has declared that it is wholly 
impracticable as well as opposed to the public interest 
for the Government to operate the railroads for 
twenty-one months after peace under the present law; 
be it 


Resolved, By the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association : 

1. That we are opposed to the immediate return of 
the railroads to their owners or to the Government 
control being extended for five years, 


2. That we are opposed to Government ownership of 
railroads either for the purpose of operation by the 
Government or for leasing to corporate organizations 
for private operation. 

3. That at the earliest practical date Congress should 
enact legislation directing the Railway Administration 
to restore the integrity of the railroads and return them 
to their owners and at the same time enacting such 
revised regulatory measures as will insure adequate 
service to the public and fair returns to owners of these 
properties, . 

4. And that supervision and control should be vested 
in a body representative of all interests. 4 

Another resolution severely condemned the pres 
ent service of the telegraph companies, and favored 
their immediate return to the owners. The resolu- 
tion on demobilization and its problems, read: 

WHEREAS, Owing to the demobilization of the mili- 
tary forces of the country and the slackening manufac- 
turing industries there will be a large amount of unem- 
ployment during the period of readjustment ; therefore 
be 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that 
this condition be ameliorated : 

1. By all employers of labor giving the maximum 
employment to labor that circumstances will permit. 


2. That particular attention be given to the emphoy- 
ment of returning soldiers or securing it for them. 


3. The immediate adoption of a policy of State and 
Federal improvement, particularly the building of roads 
in the cut-over land districts of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, thereby opening them for settlement. 

Other resolutions declared that the association 
should coéperate with intelligent plans for the set- 
tlement of soldiers and others on ecut-over lands in 
Wisconsin; that the proposed group plan of settle- 
ment is unpractical; that appropriations should be 
continued for the work of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wis.; on the untimely death 
of the late C. F. Latimer of Ashland, Wis., and 
thanking the officers, directors and bureau mem- 
bers for their work in the last year, which has been 
during an exceptionally trying period. 





URGES THAT CANADA 


MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 3.—W. Gerard Power, St. 
Pacome, Que., president of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, at the recent forest conference 
held here delivered an important address on ‘‘The 
Future of the Canadian Lumber Industry.’’ 

He remarked that it was difficult for a practical 
lumberman, whose every energy was bent as a rule 
on felling more trees and getting more dividends, 
to give an address on forest conservation. He re- 
viewed the forest policies of earlier generations in 
Canada and pointed out that the forest resources 
of Canada and the United States were rapidly be- 
ing exhausted. The methods of earlier times had, 
however, been a means of developing the country 
and upbuilding the nation. 

Looking toward the future we could see, he 
said, that lumbering is the second greatest indus- 
try in Canada and was rapidly exhausting the 
available supplies of forest products because of the 
world demand for lumber, particularly from the 
United States, and as a result also of the immense 
development of the pulp and paper business. 


But lumbering is one of the few basic indus- 
tries that has within itself the possibility of per- 
petuation and the time has come to consider the 
important question of reforestation and conserva- 
tion of resources. In Canada, he said, as well as in 
the United States, we are fond of saying ‘‘ Let the 
Jovernment do it,’’ but there must be codperation 
and assistance even to the point of pecuniary sac- 
rifice on the part of all classes, and in particular 
on the part of that class which is deriving material 
benefit from the exploitation of the forests, Tho 
help that the individual lumberman can give is not 
great because the fact that the settler may within 
a short time clear the land completely is scarcely 
encouraging even if the lumberman had the means 
of systematically carrying on a program of re- 
forestation. 

He asked if it would not be well before taking 
any definite steps to find out exactly how much 
timber there is in Canada, the quality of the dif- 
ferent species, its accessibility, and the means of 
transporting it. Figures from the various Prov- 
inces are only approximate and as nearly as can 
be made out the area given as forest area includes 
everything that is not town lots, mining leases, or 
cultivated land, and even barren lands of the 
North would seem to be ineluded, and with the ex- 
ception of the largest lakes no account is taken of 
water. 

He then referred to the survey already under- 
taken by New Brunswick, which will give definite 
information in regard to the quantity, quality, and 
value of the timber of any area; will estimate the 
annual growth to determine whether or not the 
annual cut can be increased or should be restricted ; 


will direct settlement to districts offering the great- ’ 


est prospects of success thru giving information as 
to soils and allow the withholding of non-agricul- 


MAKE FOREST SURVEY 


tural land from settlement, thus protecting both 
settler and licensee. 

He said that methods of making such a survey 
could safely be left to be worked out by the pro- 
vincial authorities, because conditions are not the 
same in each Province, bearing in mind that any 
action would have the hearty codperation of the 
lumbermen. He suggested that Lieut. Lewis could 
give a good idea of how such a survey could be 
made by means of airplane photography, as this 
would be of the highest value in determining the 
features of the ground, the extent of the wooded 
country and waters ete. 

Lieut. Lewis, a Canadian aviator who has photo- 
graphed German trenches and field works, not only 
showed photographs of the war zone but also ex- 
hibited aireal photographs of the forest areas of 
Canada and demonstrated the possibility of using 
airplanes for forest fire detection and also as a 
means of securing a quick and comprehensive sur- 
vey of the extent and kind of timber in a given 
area. At the close of Lieut. Lewis’ address, res- 
olutions were passed urging upon the Government 
the adoption of airplanes and hydroplanes for this 
purpose. 

Brig. Gen. J. B. White, D. 8. O., who previous to 
the outbreak of the war was a member of Riordan 
Pulp & Paper Co., Toronto, Ont., and was in charge 
of Canadian forestry operations in France, gave 
an interesting talk on the work performed by the 
corps in France and Great Britain. Canada had 
sent over fifty-six forestry companies and had cut 
210,000 tons of timber. He urged the employment 
of returned soldiers on reforestation work on a 
large scale. 

Chief Forester Linn of the Brown Corporation 
read a paper prepared by the Hon. W. R. Brown, 
of Berlin, N. H., on the result of clear cutting 
and selective cutting on a commercial timber tract; 
and addresses were made by Hon. Jules Allard, 
minister of lands and forests for the Province ot 
Quebec; E. C. Hirst, Concord, N. H., State forester 
for New Hampshire; by J. M. Swaine, Ottawa, 
whose subject was insect injuries to forests; and 
by W. G. Howard of New York State conservation 
commission, who spoke on slash disposal. 

At the annual meeting of the woodlands section 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, the 
following officers were elected: 

Chairman—Robert P. Kernan, of the Donnecona Co., 
Quebec. 

Vice chairman—Marshall P. Small, of the Laurentide 
Co. (Ltd.), Grandmere. 

Councillors—R. F. Kenney, Buckingham; A. J. Price, 
Quebec ; Ellwood Willson, of the Laurentide Co. (Ltd.), 
Grandmere, 





THERE is-no other light quite so cheerful as that 
shining from the window of your own home. Don’t 
be deluded by any will-o’-the-wisp flashing from the 
windows of rented houses. Buy a home. 
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TIE MAKERS COMPLETE THEIR ORGANIZATION 


New Association Is Strongly Constituted — Will Co-operate With Government and All Other Bodies — Its 
Commendable Purposes Strongly Presented 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—The National Associa- 
tion of Railroad Tie Producers is a reality. Asa 
result of the first conference ever called of repre- 
sentatives of this important industry a strong or- 
ganization has been formed, to be composed of the 
producers of the United States, Canada and Mex- 
ico. Plans for the organization were perfected, 
and officers were elected and installed at the see- 
ond day’s session of the conference, at Hotel 
Statler last Friday. 

The association began with a strong list of offi- 
cers and executive committee, which is headed by 
J. W. Fristoe, of St. Louis, who was made presi- 
dent. Mr. Fristoe is president of the T. J. Moss 
Tie Co. and is one of the best known and largest 
operators in the tie and wood preserving business. 
Other officers elected were: 

Vice president—C, C, Gresham, Chicago. 

Secretary—R. E. Hussey, St. Louis. 

Treasurer—R,. E. Lee, Springfield, Mo. 

The following regional vice presidents and mem- 
bers of the board of directors were elected: 

Eastern Regional District No. 1—B. A. Scott, De- 
troit. 

Eastern Regional District No. 2 

Allegheny—J. H. Johnson, Richmond, III. 

Pocahontas——E, G. Headley, Staunton, Va. 

Southern District No. 1—-Howard Andrews, Nash 
ville, Tenn. 

Southern District No. 2—Mr. Fair, Louisville, Miss. 

Southwestern District No. 1—Walter Poleman, St. 
Louis. 

Southwestern District No, 2—J. H. Fonville, Hous 
ton, Tex. 

Northwestern District No. 1—Ben Finch, Duluth. 

Northwestern District No. 2—F. H. Blake, San Fran 
cisco, 

Central Western District—R. J. Witherell, Chicago. 

Committee on finance—-R. HK. Lee, treasurer, chair- 
man; Robert Abeles, St. Louis; J. T. Anderson, St. 
Louis. 

Auditing committee—Joseph Schlafly, St. Louis, 
chairman; Mr. Kehoe, Chicago; Otis White, Cairo, Il. 

Membership committee—-P. R. Walsh, St. Louis, 
chairman; W. B. Folks, Louisville, Ky. ; 8. A. Nebekar, 
Indianapolis. 

Publicity—A. R. Fathman, St. Louis, chairman ; 
E. BE. Pershall, St. Louis; H. B. Owen. 


The Effecting Resolutions 


In outlining the organization the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 

WHEREAS, During the last few years, and especially 
since our country has been one of the nations drawn 
into the world war in defense of its country, its tra 
ditions and its principles of democracy and humanity, 
there have been marked changes wrought in the eco 
noice and business affairs of the country, which 
have affected the railroad tie business ; and 

WuHereEas, The railroad tie producers are the agencies 
thru whom practically all railroad and industrial ties 
are produced, manufactured and assembled for the 
great railroad and terminal systems and industrial 
enterprises of the North American continent ; and 

WHEREAS, To facilitate and expedite the handling of 
troops and war material our Government has taken 
over, assumed control of and is operating all of the 
large transportation systems of these United States 
and many of the large industrial plants, which in- 
cludes the matter of the purchase of railroad and in- 
dustrial ties ; and 

WHEREAS, Owing to the excessive demand for rail- 
road and industrial ties by our Government, not only 
for use upon lines in the United States but also in 
France, where it has been obliged to build and recon- 
struct many hundreds of miles of railroads and 
terminals; the increased scarcity of labor; the in- 
creased difficulty in securing tools and machinery 
necessary to produce, transport and treat ties; and the 
scarcity of the tie timber, have caused and created a 
demand for ties far in excess of the supply, which 
condition will continue to exist for some time to come ; 
and 

WHEREAS, Since the hostilities in Europe have 
ceased, upon the signing of the armistice, the atten- 
tion of all men is directed to the matters of business 
and economic reconstruction, which involve the stu 
pendous question of the future operations of the rail- 
road systems of these United States; and 

WHEREAS, In the past, preceding this great war, the 
railroad tie producers have not fully realized the true 
benefit of codperation among themselves with a view of 
fraternizing those engaged in this production so that 
each may receive the educational and scientific bene- 
fits so necessary to meet the present and future de- 
mands of the trade; and 


WuHereas, It is now realized that only thru_co- 
operation and joint meetings of all those engaged in 
the railroad tie production business can the full bene- 
fits be derived from a careful study and scientific 
research of the trade, with a view to conservation of 
timber and the establishment of a closer relationship 
between the tie producers, between themselves and the 
municipal, State and Federal governmental authorities 
and with the public at large; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the railroad tie producers of the 
United States, in meeting assembled in the city of 
St. Louis, Mo., express it as our desire and intention 
to, and hereby do, associate ourselves together into an 
association to be known and designated as the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers. 


The Association’s Purposes 


The purposes of this organization as distinctly 
Stated in its constitution and by-laws are as follows: 








The association is organized, not for pecuniary profit 
{in any form but for benevolent, scientific and educa- 
tional purposes. 

To obtain a closer relationship between the members 
of the association, between its members and others 
engaged in the railroad tie business, and with the 
public at large and also with those who may subse- 
quently become members thereof; to advance, promote 
and extend the commercial and manufacturing inter- 
ests of the various communities where railroad ties are 
produced ; to inculcate just and equitable principles of 
trade and to improve business standards in their rela- 
tion to the civic life of the communities; to establish 
and maintain the utmost uniformity and fairness in 
the commercial usages; to acquire, preserve and dis- 
seminate valuable business information; to promote 
friendly intercourse among its members and other tie 
producers and other commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the communities and to increase their fa- 
cilities for an interchange of ideas and also for the 
purpose of coéperating with other organizations upon 
important matters affecting the commercial, manufac- 
turing as well as civic interests of various communi- 
ties, the various States and the nation; to avoid and 
amicably adjust, as far as practicable, all contro 
versies and misunderstandings arising between indi- 
viduals engaged in the trade and their customers; to 
inculcate just and equitable principles of trade; to 
protect and promote generally the interests of railroad 
tie production and those engaged therein; and to do 
any and all things which may be necessary and proper 
to carry into effect the said objects and purposes; and 
to facilitate in every proper way the transaction of 
all legitimate business between members and between 
them and others. 


St. Louis will be the principal place of business 
of the new association, Later a secretary-man- 
ager, who may not be a member of the association, 
will be elected by the directors. 


THE FINAL SESSION 


At Friday’s afternoon session only one paper 
was read, that by Howard Andrews, president of 
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the Nashville Tie Co., who discussed ‘‘The Dispo- 
sition of Small Timbers Under the New Specifica- 
tions.’? Mr. Andrews declared that by the appli- 
cation of the new specifications for ties the stand- 
ard of cross ties demanded by the steam railroads 
of the country has been raised to an extent that he 
believed is detrimental to the best interests of the 
country, particularly those of forest preservation. 
He added: 

I will not deny that it would be very pleasing and 
desirable if the railroads could secure only such ties 
as. are covered by the new specifications, and, as a 
matter of fact, no doubt for a time such ties can be 
secured by the payment of proper prices and the exer 
tion of considerable effort, but in doing so there will be 
such an unnecessary depletion of the country’s supply 
of cross tie lumber as to hazard the supply of any 
kind of cross ties in the course of a few years. 

Mr. Andrews claimed that any effort to secure 
a square-edged tie is an economic waste, as the 
value of the tie is governed more largely by the 
thickness and width thru the body than by the 
width of face under the rail, altho the width of the 
face is some consideration. He continued: 

‘*A tie, say 6 inches thick, 8 inches thru the 
body and 7-inch face is of more value than a tie 
that is hewn or sawn to strict 6 inches thick and 
7 inches wide, square edges ete., and yet the Rail- 
road Administration pays the same for both ties.’’ 

The speaker declared that he was convinced that 
the production of ties to meet the administration’s 
specifications means a waste of from 20 to 50 per- 
cent in timber, which means a corresponding reduce- 
tion in the number of ties coming from a certain 


acre, making necessary a higher price for such ties 
as are marketed unless the timber owner is willing 
to accept 20 to 50 percent less for his timber. He 
said that the specifications must be changed soon 
or in a few years the railroads will be up against a 
very serious proposition for ties. In conclusion 
he said: ‘‘We must remember that specifications, 
no matter how satisfactory they may be from the 
railroad viewpoint, will not affect the size of the 
trees that the ties are to be made from nor will 
they affect the growth of timber for future use. 
We must cut according to our cloth.’’ 

All of the papers were marked by a lively dis- 
cussion, in which M. E. Towner, manager of the 
forest products section of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, took part. Mr. Towner answered all of 
the many questions put to him, assuring the tie 
producers that there was no disposition by the 
Government to eliminate the tie contractor. Before 
adjourning the convention adopted a vote of thanks 
to Mr. ‘owner for his willingness to meet the tie 
producers on a fair basis. 

The discussion included frank criticism of the 
Government’s tie purchasing methods. The early 
announcement was that prices of Dee. 31, 1917, 
would be adhered to and that the tie contractor 
would as far as possible be eliminated by direct 
dealing with the actual producers. This at once 
demoralized business already handicapped by labor 
shortage. The Government found it necessary to 
advance prices, but too late to help the demoralized 
condition during that season. The usefulness of 
the contractors in financing the operation of the 
small producers had been overlooked and in at- 
tempting to eliminate the contractors the Govern- 
ment had merely eliminated a _ considerable 
proportion of the production from smaller pro- 
ducers. The present tie shortage has largely 
resulted from this cause and several tie producers 
insisted that these conditions have not as yet been 
completely remedied. 

The directors adopted a resolution asking for 
greater codperation with the tie producers by the 
Government. 


BRAND WHARF DEMURRAGE AN EXACTION 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 4.—At the monthly meet- 
ing of the managing committee of the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange an innovation by the Merchants 
& Miners’ Transportation Co. came in for much 
criticism. This company operates steamers be- 
tween Baltimore and southern ports under the 
Railroad Administration and proposes to charge 
demurrage on lumber not removed within a certain 
time. It is pointed out by lumbermen that the 
steamers suffer no delay on account of failure to 
remove such lumber and that the demurrage charge 
would be an unwarranted exaction, unlike the de- 
murrage imposed to compel prompt unloading of 
cars. 

The chief inspector was instructed to augment 
his staff so that the handling of lumber might not 
be delayed, but proceed promptly and in a thoroly 
satisfactory manner. 

Rufus K. Goodenow, who has spent a week or 
more at the hospital, was at the meeting. Presi- 
dent P. M. Womble occupied the chair, and in the 
absence of L. H. Gwaltney, W. Hunter Edwards, 
the vice president, acted as secretary. President 
Womble appointed the following standing com- 
mittees for the current year: 

Arbitration and grievance—Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill 
& Co., chairman; Theodore Mottu, Theodore Mottu & 
Co.; John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock & Co.; Henry D. 
Dreyer, Henry D. Dreyer & Co. (Ine.); Ridgaway 
Merryman. 

Inspection—Ridgaway Merryman, chairman; H. 
Hunter Edwards, B. W. Edwards & Son (Inc.) ; Fred- 
erick A, Ascherfeld, James Lumber Co, 

Membership—Theodore Mottu, chairman; John J, 
Duffy, Lafayette Mill & Lumber Co.; John L. Alcock. 

Legislation and transportation—-John L. Alcock, 
chairman ; Rufus K. Goodenow, Canton Box Co. ; Fred- 
erick A. Ascherfeld; Lewis Dill; Parker D. Dix, Surry 
Lumber Co. 

Hardwood inspection—Daniel MacLea, MacLea 
Lumber Co., chairman; John H. Zouck ; John J. Kidd, 
Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co. 

House—Rufus K. Goodenow, chairman; Lewis Dill; 
Henry Suechting, William Suechting & Sons (Inc.). 


SOOO 





ACCORDING to a statement by the War Depart- 
ment about 10,000 disabled soldiers are now being 
given various sorts of educational work in fort>- 
three hospitals. The branches taught include ecar- 
pentry and woodworking, basket making, agricul- 
ture, auto mechanics, typewriting, stenography, 
drafting, printing, tractor operating, and machine 
shop, electrical and leather work. 
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WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS PLAN PROGRESS 


Completion of Cost System Announced at Annual — Employers and Employees Purpose Enthusiastic Co-oper- 
ation—Discuss Inspections and New Tariff—Industry Sees Bright Future 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 1.—The annual meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, held 
at the New Washington Hotel here yesterday after- 
noon, consisted mainly of reviews of the year’s 
work, addresses by representatives of the Loyal 
Legion and a very instructive talk by Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. An _ indication 
of the trend of affairs was the presence at the 
meeting of a representative of the employees of the 
north Coast lumber industry, who addressed the 
employers, speaking as a member of the board of 
directors of the Loyal Legion. 

In calling the meeting to order Ralph H. Burn- 
side, of Raymond, Wash., president of the asso- 
ciation, called attention to the fact that the year 
just closed was the greatest in the history of the 
country—in fact, of the world—and he believed the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association had done 
its part in the making of history by its accomplish- 
ments during the year. It had been engaged in 
war work during the last year, rather than in the 
constructive work for which the association was de- 
signed. Now it has before it the reconstruction 
period and lumbermen during this time must keep 
an eye on the future. Fir has had advertising all 
over the world thru its war accomplishments and 
this, in Mr. Burnside’s opinion, should be taken 
advantage of and followed up by the association. 
As to the association, he declared tiiat members 
had stood by it splendidly and as a result it is now 
in excellent shape financially and therefore he 
believed the time at hand when an increase in dues 
from one to two cents a thousand should be brought 
about that the association might have funds with 
which to do better work for the industry. In con- 
clusion President Burnside thanked the members 
for their strong support during the year. 


The Secretary’s Report 


The report of Robert B. Allen, secretary-man- 
ager of the association, revealed the fact that the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is now in 
numbers the largest lumber manufacturers’ asso 
ciation in the world, having 192 members repre 
senting 208 mills which produce 89 percent of all 
lumber west of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon 
and Washington. 

The financial statement of the association was 
the best in its history, showing a heavy investment 
in Liberty bonds. 

In the matter of war service the West Coast 
mills furnished 862,947,777 feet of lumber for 
general construction purposes, approximately 300, 
000,000 feet for ship building purposes and 150, 
000,000 feet for aircraft purposes, the latter 
amount including all aircraft specifications. 


The Cost Accounting System 


On the subject of cost accounting, which has 
become one of the most important functions of the 
association, the report of the secretary-manager 
announced the completion of the work on the uni- 
form cost accounting system which had been de- 
veloped for the fir industry and which will be 
known as the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
uniform cost accounting system. Mr. Allen said the 
system was absolutely sound in every respect; that 
if the lumbermen will give it full support during 
the coming year it will be generally adopted within 
the industry. The system was devised by John G. 
McIntosh, of John G. MeIntosh & Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; H. P. Chaney, of Whitfield, Whitcomb & 
Co., Portland, Ore.; J. P. Robertson, of Smith, 
Robertson & Moorehouse, Seattle, Wash., all certi 
fied public accountants of wide lumber accounting 
experience, and C. D. Moore, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. The work of this ecom- 
mittee is under the direction of a special committee 
of manufacturers comprising F. H. Jackson, of 
Clear Lake, Wash.; W. B. Nettleton, of Seattle; 
Ki, A. Poyneer of Everett, Wash., and C. H. Wat- 
zek, of Wauna, Ore. 

The men who devised this system took every pre 
caution to make it sufliciently comprehensive to 
answer all reasonable lumber manufacturing re- 
quirements. It was said that with such an account- 
ing system as a basis on which to build according to 
trade principles it will be possible for the industry 
to appear before any tribunal and obtain justice 
from the vicissitudes that beset it on all sides 
whether in the regulation of prices, returns on 
capital investment, dealing with the labor situa- 
tion or the enlightening of the public on the prob- 
lems of the industry. It was also said that such 
a system would make it possible for the industry 
intelligently to regulate its merchandising to the 





extent that it would not be the last of staple com- 
modities in the upward swing of a rising market 
and the first in the downward, never rising rela- 
tively as high as other staples and always falling 
relatively lower. 


The Transcontinental Lumber Tariff 


Of special interest was that part of the report of 
the secretary-manager which dealt with the action 
of the association in connection with the proposal 
of the Railroad Administration to reconstruct the 
lumber rate tariff structure for transcontinental 
haul, In this respect the report said: 


At the meeting of the traffic committee of the as- 
sociation held in Portland, Ore., on the 25th of Janu- 
ary there was a unanimity of opinion that the industry 
could never voluntarily consent to a rate that would 
increase the cost of transportation to the fir industry 
as a whole; and inasmuch as data compiled by the 
association developed the fact that the tariff proposed 
would mean a substantial increase, notwithstanding 
estimated figures produced by the railroads indicated 
otherwise, it was finally concluded that the proposed 
publication embraces a sufficient number of advantages 
to entitle it to some consideration and an endeavor to 
eliminate the worst features rather than a policy of 
rejecting the proposal of the Railroad Administration 
in its entirety. 

On Jan. 28 the traffic committee of the association 
met with the representatives of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and ironed out a considerable part of the sub- 
ject matter of the proposed tariff. tage 
the lumber producing regions of the Pacific coast did 
not all have their figures together in such shape as 
to convince the Railroad Administration officials that 
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Vice President 


the figures the roads had 
stantially incorrect, 


gotten together were sub- 


It was stated, however, that there seemed to be 
no inclination on the part of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to ‘‘railroad’’ the proposed tariff thru 
over the objections of the industry, and other hear- 
ings will be held on the north Coast and at San 
Francisco and possibly Chicago before anything is 
finally determined. It is only natural that many 
differences arise in the consideration of so com- 
prehensive a tariff, but the industry as a whole may 
have just cause to congratulate itself if in the end 
a constructive publication, such as proposed by 
the carriers, can be evolved. Inasmuch as the 
traffic manager of the association is preparing a de- 
tailed account of what the tariff proposes action 
taken by the traffic committee, as well as the out- 
come of the meeting between the committee and 
the Railroad Administration representatives, was 
considered by the association merely in the light of 
a report of a preliminary nature, with the under- 
standing that before the industry commits itself 
one way or another there shall be a full discussion 
by the entire membership at as early a date as the 
facts of the situation can be compiled. 


Codperation of Employer and Employee 


President Burnside, in introducing Maj. P. L. 
Abbey, secretary of the Loyal Legion, drew atten- 
tion to the fact that thruout the world the human 
element is now to the fore. Democracy has changed 
far beyond the original conception of the term and 
nowhere has there been a more pronounced change 
in the relations between the employer and the em- 
ployee than in the lumber industry on the north 


-acific coast. The trustees of the association, there- 
fore, thought it well to have these matters dis 
cussed at this meeting. 

Maj. Abbey told of taking charge last July of 
the Loyal Legion and of his work in coordinating 
the different departments and of the problems he 
has since encountered, particularly in the endeavor 
to adapt the Loyal Legion to peace conditions. 
There had of course been much criticism of the 
Loyal Legion from both sides and there has been 
much abuse of Gen. Disque, but it came from se] 
fish interests—from those who wished to see the 
organization disrupted for their own selfish ends. 
It merely illustrated the old saying that the biggest 
clubs are usually found under the best apple trees. 

Maj. Abbey stated that 80 percent of the mem- 
bers of the Loyal Legion on the Coast and 82 per 
cent of the members in the Inland Empire territory 
voted in favor of continuing the organization on 
a civil basis. War has changed the relations be 
tween employer and employee and it is universally 
agreed that the employee is entitled to more than a 
mere living wage, so that his wife and children 
can enjoy some of the good things of life. An in 
dustry that can pay only a living wage should not 
continue to exist. This is one of the things that 
the war has brought about. Labor can no longer 
be considered merely as a commodity. Those who 
have taken part in the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen have shown a@ magnanimous spirit to 
their employees and it is one of the aims of the 
Loyal Legion to counteract an antagonistic spirit 
towards employers on the part of employees. Maj. 
Abbey predicted that an organization of the em 
ployee and employer working together to settle 
their troubles would gradually extend to other in 
dustries all over the country and supplant the 
present labor organization idea of having employees 
organized to work entirely alone and often against 
the interests of the employers. In conclusion the 
speaker declared that if optimism makes for sue- 
cess the optimism that he has for the future of the 
Loyal Legion would be of great assistance to him 
in directing it along the right lines. 


The Employees’ Attitude 


As the Loyal Legion is a ‘‘fifty-fifty’’ proposi 
tion in which both employer and employee are rep 
resented it is but natural that a representative of 
the employees should address the meeting. W. P. 
Doyle, of the Union Lumber Co., Union Mills, 
Wash., and representative for the Tacoma district 
on the board of twelve directors of the Loyal Le- 
gion, made an interesting talk from the employees’ 
standpoint. He believes the Loyal Legion to be the 
only organization for these times. It being a fifty- 
fifty organization employees and employers thru it 
can come together and adjust their problems. In 
this way the radicals on both sides are being elim- 
inated. He deplored the present dangerous strike 
situation in Seattle and other large Coast cities 
and declared he believed thoroly in the codperation 
which the Loyal Legion is bringing about in the 
lumber industry. It is a thoroly American organi- 
zation and will embrace in its membership only 
those who are citizens or intend to be citizens. The 
speaker criticized the lumbermen for not getting 
together with their employees before and attributed 
much of their troubles to the fear not only of their 
employees but also of wholesalers, and other buyers, 
that keeps the industry in more or less of a tur- 
moil. He pointed out the necessity of keeping men 
employed in these days that the I. W. W. and other 
radicals be given no chance to win them over to 
their dangerous ideas, for ‘‘something may be 
started that all hell can’t stop.’’ Said he: 


The men in the Loyal Legion are loyal and patriotic 
and want to work and it is up to the industry to keep 
these men employed. By this spirit of fellowship 
efficiency will be obtained, waste will be eliminated 
and the industry will be made more efficient and 
profitable. There must be this spirit of fellowship 
to make the lumber manufacturing industry success- 
ful. The day has gone by when the laboring man 
can be bull-dozed. Employers must get away from 
the big money idea of business and get together to 
make our democracy the light of the world. 


Mr. Doyle made a strong plea for care and em 
ployment for the men coming from the army to 
prevent the radicals from doing things that will 
be dangerous. He urged the providing of employ- 
ment and the keeping up of the Red Cross and the 
other charitable working institutions and declared 
that lumbermen must help the Loyal Legion, which 
he predicted would eventually have a membership 
of 120,000 in the lumber industry on the Pacific 
coast alone, and from this the idea would spread 
into other lines of industry. : 
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The Employers’ Attitude 


A strong plea for support of the Loyal Legion 
was made by J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash., 
who up to the first of the year was a member of the 
board of directors of the Loyal Legion. Speaking 
as an employer he said: ‘‘A debt of gratitude is 
due Mr. Doyle for his excellent talk, and the truths 
that he told should be heeded.’?’ Mr. Donovan 
described some of the incidents in connection with 
the first meeting of the board of directors of twelve, 
six employers and six employees, which, after a 
4-day session, became most harmonious and every 
thing that was acted upon was practically passed 
unanimously, altho at the beginning before the 
employer and the employee members got acquainted 
with one another some feeling was evinced. An 
advance in wages had been asked for in a petition 
signed by over one thousand members. It was 
based on the rumor that the Government had ad- 
vanced prices, and when this was shown to be un 
true by the testimony of Government purchasing 
department representatives it was agreed that no 
advance in wages was justifiable. 

‘<The time for refusing to deal with working men 
has gone by,’’ declared Mr. Donovan. ‘‘ You must 
choose between the I. W. W. and the American 
Federation of Labor that has stood hand in glove 
with the I. W. W. and which has cost Seattle alone 
millions of dollars and ruined the ship building in 
dustry on the north Coast—you must choose be 
tween these and the Loyal Legion. They bring ruin 
to industry and employers can not be blamed for 
not liking to deal with that kind of people.’’ 

Mr. Donovan declared that there was simply no 
justification for the Seattle strike and he pointed 
out that the Loyal Legion is an entirely different 
organization, a fifty-fifty proposition, that had so 
well settled the labor troubles in the industry thru 
the past year of war work. Functioning thus dur- 








spirit developing on the Pacifie coast between the 
employer and the employee as evidenced at the 
meeting. The recent reorganization of the National 
association he attributed largely to the efforts of 
the representatives from the Pacific coast and its 
future, he thought, was largely in the hands of the 
lumbermen of the West, who in a few years would 
absolutely dominate the lumber industry of the 
nation. 

In outlining the plan for utilizing the receipts 
of the National association during the present 
year the total of $150,000 would be distributed 
about as follows: trade extension work, $65,000; 
administration, $32,000; legal, $31,000; lumber 
economics, $10,000; traffic department, $15,000. 

Dr. Compton spoke particularly of the retail 
service department, which is endeavoring to stimu- 
late the use of lumber for ordinary building pur- 
poses thruout the country, working with retail 
lumber dealers and endeavoring to promote better 
and more up to date merehandising methods on 
their part. The National association is also back- 
ing the ‘‘Own Your Own Home’? campaign of 
the Federal Government, which should also be pro- 
ductive of increased lumber consumption. Among 
other things Dr. Compton said that he had recently 
been advised by the Railroad Administration that 
it is not its intention to bear the lumber market, 
and that a cireular letter had been sent to purchas 
ing agents requesting them to place their orders 
at this time at the market price in order to keep 
the lumber industry going in a time when it is so 
necessary that this be done. 

Until recently the National association had no 
established policy to tie to, which was a check on 
what it might accomplish, but this is now being 
remedied. It has an excellent staff of experts who 
are enthusiastically devoting themselves to its 
activities, In conclusion he asked the West Coast 








sions he found that it was not uniform in width. 
In investigating complaints regarding the grade 
of No. 2 clear and better and silo stock he found 
large black knots again. The same trouble was 
found in ear decking and siding. Ten percent of 
his investigations were on ear material, of which 
8 percent was found below grade. Regarding spruce 
faetory stock the inspection is a matter of mathe- 
maties and the method of inspecting in the East is 
different from that at the Coast. Only 5 percent 
of the complaints were on bundle stock and of this 
only 8 percent was found below grade. In tank 
stock knots and pitch pockets were found to be the 
principal defects. Much interest was manifested in 
Mr. Ryan’s report. 


The New Officers 


The report of the nominating committee resulted 
in the election of the trustees as reported and they 
in turn, meeting at the close of the regular meet- 
ing, elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President—-Robert S. Shaw, Astoria, Oregon. 

Vice president—F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, Wash. 

Vice president—A, C. Dixon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Secretary— Robert B. Allen, Seattle, Wash. 

Treasurer—F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash. 

The trustees are as follows: 

EK. C. Knight, Vancouver, B. C.; Clyde Walton, 
Iiverett, Wash.; W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, Wash.; E. 
W. Demarest, Tacoma, Wash.; Thorpe Babcock, Ho- 
quiam, Wash.; Ralph H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash. ; 
©. M. Clark, Portland, Ore.; Philip Buehner, North 
Bend, Ore. 

Robert 8. Shaw, the new president of the associa- 
tion, is manager of the extensive rail and eargo 
shipping manufaeturing operations at Astoria, 
Ore., of the Hammond Lumber Co. He is an ener- 
getie worker, experienced lumberman and an en- 
thusiastie association man. During the last year 
President Burnside has devoted much time to asso- 
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ing the war, he believed it could thru times of peace 
if employers would all stand by it. 

Capt. H. H. Mills, who has been looking after 
the Loyal Legion in the Spokane district, recently 
transferred to the Tacoma district, said the work 
ing men strongly favor the Loyal Legion, He 
thought that employers should not accept it as a 
stop gap against worse things but because it is 
just and right and employers should aid it not in 
a paternal but in a fraternal way. Then, he de- 
clared, there would be no doubt of its success. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Donovan an endorse 
ment of the Loyal Legion organization on a peace 
basis was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 


Presenting the National Organization 


President Burnside related how the Federal 
Trade Commission some years ago at the sugges 
tion of the late Will H. Parry, of Seattle, one of 
its members, had investigated the lumber industry 
on the north Pacific coast with the hope of finding 
a way to help it. The data obtained were turned 
over to Dr. Wilson Compton, then a professor at 
Dartmouth College. His handling of the matter 
was so complete and thoro and intelligent that the 
lumbermen of the country had had an eye on him 
ever since, and last fall he was made secretary 
and manager of the National Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association. He had come west to attend 
this meeting and President Burnside introduced 
Dr. Compton, who made an excellent and instructive 
talk, largely descriptive of the work the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has under way 
and its plans for future efforts of a constructive 
nature in behalf of the lumber industry of the na- 
tion. He declared he was pleased to see the new 
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Lumbermen’s Association to do all in its power to 
guide and influence the National association in its 
work that it might be of more service to the in 
dustry. 

A Voice From the East 


O. H. Babeock, of the Babeock Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was called upon to tell of eastern 
conditions. Mr. Babeock said that this was his 
first visit to the west Coast and that he was pleased 
to have been privileged to listen to the delibera 
tions of the meeting. Like west Coast lumbermen, 
his concern finds that it is not getting back the 
cost of manufacturing and that others in the Hast 
and South find themselves similarly situated. There 
fore the west Coast lumbermen need not worry 
about the price of competing woods. He declared 
there is a wide market in the Kast for Pacific 
coast lumber and that more of it will continue to 
go there. 

Phases of Inspection 


P. J. Ryan, the association’s eastern inspector, 
cited instances which he had been called upon to 
investigate. Fifty percent of all the claims are on 
common lumber, of which there are about two a 
week. About 25 percent of these are found to be 
below grade, owing largely to loose black knots. 
In No. 1 and 2 board the degrade is due to knots 
and shaky heart and rot. 

Mr. Ryan said that the complaiit on No. 1 hem 
lock boards from the Coast is that they are too thin, 
as southern pine and other competing boards are 
both thicker and wider. He was of the opinion 
that if hemlock boards were made thicker and wider 
they would not have any competition. From the 
complaints that he investigated on 2-inch dimen- 
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ciation work and has made many trips to the East, 
and particularly to Washington during the war 
period, in behalf of the west Coast lumber interests. 
He has made a splendid president but feels that 
he must now devote more time to his personal in 
terests. President Shaw takes hold of the associa 
tion at a time when there is much to be done of a 
reconstructive and constructive nature in getting 
the association affairs back into the original line 
of association work. He is backed by an able seere- 
tary and executive force at the Seattle headquar 
ters and by a strong board of trustees. The out 
look for the association for the coming year is 
very bright. 
BBB AD DDD LLL DI 


FORESTRY SCHOOL OFFERS COURSE BY MAIL 


Moscow, IpAHOo, Feb. 1.—The correspondence 
course in lumber and its uses announced some time 
ago by the school of forestry, University of Ldaho 
at Moscow has met with ready acceptance, the 
enrollment exceeding expectations. The course 
was offered in response to a demand for informa 
tion, in convenient form, regarding the properties 
of wood and the adaptability of different woods fo 
different uses. The topics treated inelude the 
structure of wood, physical properties of wood, 
standard grades and sizes, structural timbers, sea- 
soning and preservation of wood, lumber prices, 
lumber production, and the war time uses of wood. 

The course is designed to be of special value to 
lumber dealers, lumber salesmen, contractors or 
builders, carpenters, manual training teachers, and 
others connected with the woodworking industries. 
A prospectus of the course will be sent on applica- 
tion, 
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CALIFORNIA SUGAR AND WHITE PINE MEN MEET 


Data of Production and Shipment Demonstrating Their Value— Complete Work on Uniform Cost System— 
Foreign Exhibit Praised—Return of Rate Control to Commission Favored 


San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 1.—The third annual 
meeting of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at its 
offices, 610-12 Call Building here, Jan. 17, about 
75 percent of the stock being represented. The 
president called attention to the fact that the 
association by-laws had been amended, fixing the 
date of the annual meeting as the third Friday 
in January of each year instead of June. Ac- 
cordingly as there would be no annual meeting in 
June, upon motion of Mr. Danaher, which was 
carried unanimously, the present officers’ term 
was continued until the next annual meeting in 
January, 1920, so the following remain in office 
until the next annual meeting: 

President—Willis J. Walker. 

Vice president—F. B. Hutchens. 

Secretary-manager—C, Stowell Smith. 

Treasurer—Elmer H, Cox. 

Pxecutive committee—-W. R. Thorsen, O. C, Haslett, 
F. O. McGavic, W. J. Walker and H. D. Mortenson. 

President Walker made no formal address, but 
called upon Secretary C. Stowell Smith for his 
report. 

Secretary Smith made a comprehensive report, 
in which he summed up the activities of the asso- 
ciation for the six months’ period ending Jan. 1. 
In this he dealt with the revision of the grading 
rules and the publication of a new edition of 
them. He also discussed the responsibility of 
the association for the grades of members and 
the recommendation that the association either 
take over the entire grading for shipment or 
follow the practice of the Western Pine Manu- 
acturers’ Association and publish the names of 
mills and results of inspection. 

He reviewed the work of the traffic bureau in 
opposing the various rate increases that were 
sought by the Railroad Administration, and 
stated that this bureau is now analyzing the re- 
cently proposed tariff 32-A; and is petitioning 
the proper authorities for a revision of the 
French tariff provisions that discriminate against 
lumber from the United States. 


Uniform Cost System to Aid Statistical Work 


Secretary Smith emphasized the importance of 
the statistical work being done by the statistical 
bureau covering monthly production and ship- 
ment and giving data as to stocks and costs. The 
information was now sufficiently complete to be 
of considerable value and he asked the full sup- 
port and codperation of members that such statis- 
tics might tell a complete and accurate story of 
the industry, which could not fail to result to the 
advantage of members of the association. 

He stated that in a few days there would be 
sent to members the complete forms for the new 
system of accounting that had been worked up 
by the costs committee and been officially 
adopted by the association. One of the forms 
has been prepared to furnish a monthly com- 
parison of costs and whether or not the complete 
system is installed there is no reason why mem- 
bers should not profit by the cost data. He dealt 
with the recommendation that copies of the in- 
voices showing f. 0. b. mill prices be sent to the 
association for compilation so that all members 
would be enabled to quote more intelligent prices 
on their product. 

The association, he said, was a member of the 
Commercial Federation of California, which had 
been formed to protect the legitimate interests of 
manufacturers in the State, and the federation 
had a representative present at Sacramento dur- 
ing the sessions of the legislature, whose services 
will be available in connection with unwarranted 
legislation. He said that the activities of the 
association in connection with recent legislation 
had usually resulted in success. He stated that 
the association’s membership in the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association would be of 
great assistance to the industry thruout the re- 
adjustment period in protecting its interests and 
in connection with traffic matters. 


California Exhibit Wins Approval of British 
Architects 


He also told of the work of trade extension 
and the movements of foreign trade commission- 
ers in Spain, Italy, France, England, Russia, 
Greece, Norway, Sweden and Finland, and said 
that Commissioner Brown would be in San Fran- 
cisco Feb. 10-11 to consult with local lumbermen. 
He told of the success of the exhibit of sash and 
doors in London, England, which had resulted in 
the president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects saying in his annual address: 








I commend to all architects the careful considera- 
tion of this exhibition, and would urge them to pro- 
vide for the use of such timber so far as possible for 
the buildings they are now about to engage upon. 

He also referred to the question of codperative 
advertising suggested by President Walker in 
November, and said that such advertising should 
be not only economical but that conditions made 
it absolutely necessary. 

In connection with war efforts he referred to 
the compliments of the War Industries Board 
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on the report on the industry prepared in connec- 
tion with Col. Graves’ plans to guide the policy 
of the Government in its relation to the lumber 
industry. He also referred to the codperation 
given the Government to secure additional officers 
for the 20th Engineers (Forest). 

The secretary ’s report concluded with the state- 
ment that the audit has shown the financial 
affairs of the association to be in good shape. 


Reports of Committees 


D. M. Swobe, chairman of the traffic commit- 
tee, discussed the objectionable features of the new 
proposed tariff 32-A, particularly the change from 
a flat minimum of 30,000 pounds to the cubic 
content of the car. In connection with recent 
proposed Federal legislation in traffie matters, 
he said that he believed the passage of the Cum- 
mins bill, to take the rate making power out of 
the hands of the President and place it in the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
would be advantageous. He also called attention 
to another bill providing that power to return 
the railroads be taken out of the President’s 
hands and placed in the hands of Congress. The 
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traffic committee recommended that the associa- 
tion support both these bills, and resolutions 
were prepared favoring the measures. 

Messrs. Smith, Bliss and Danaher were ap- 
pointed as a committee to act on the bills pro- 
posed by the State forester for the suppression 
and prevention of forest fires and amending the 
penal code. 

Mr. Wisdom reported on his attendance as rep 
resentative of the association at the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association meeting in 
Portland, early in January, and at the November 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in Chicago. 

On hearing read a telegram from Mr. Edgar, 
lumber director, War Industries Board, outlining 
the proposed plans for the disposition of the Gov- 
ernment surplus lumber, it was unanimously ear- 
ried that the secretary be instructed to send a 
favorable reply. 

No definite action was taken on the suggestion 
for a joint advertising campaign for forest prod- 
ucts of the California pine region. 

Messrs. Bliss and Smith were appointed a com- 
mittee to report on coéperative insurance. 

The proposal of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association that a lumber census be 
taken was not endorsed. 

Amendments were made in the instructions to 
traveling inspectors, providing that inspectors 
write a brief report on the conditions found at 
each mill, and authorizing the secretary in future 
to present inspectors’ reports by the names of the 
mills rather than referring to them by number. 


LAUNCHING (HARDWOOD EXPORT COMPANY 


MEmpuis, TENN., Feb. 4.—There will be a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the export book- 
ing department of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association here Feb. 7 to put into immediate ef- 
fect the plan outlined by that committee before the 
recent annual of this organization. The first step 
will be to make application for a charter for the 
Export Hardwood Shipping Co., which will be 
capitalized at $50,000 divided into 100 shares of 
$500 each. No member of the association will be 
allowed to hold more than one share. If there are 
applications for more than 100 shares, the capital- 
ization of the company will be increased. Prefer- 
ence in bookings, rates, charters and other phases 
of the export business will be given to those who 
own stock in the company. The company, how- 
ever, will handle business for those not identified 
with it if it has more space than its members re- 
quire. It will also handle southern pine and cot- 
ton cargoes if there is room enough available to 
make this practicable. Three of a committee of 
fifteen constitute the executive committee, the other 
twelve acting in an advisory capacity. The execu- 
tive committee is composed of George C. Khemann 
chairman, Walker Wellford, Chickasaw Cooperage 
Co., and 8. M. Nickey, Green River Lumber Co.. 

‘The referendum voting ends Friday, Feb. 7,’’ 
said Mr. Townshend, secretary-manager of the as- 
sociation, ‘‘and we propose to go right ahead with 
putting the recommendations of the executive com- 
mittee into immediate effect. The vote is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the plan as outlined by the 
committee.’ 

The association announces that it has been ad- 
vised by the United States Railroad Administration 
that it proposes to increase handling charges at 
ports on cooperage and lumber 1 to 144 cents a hun- 
dred pounds and asks its members to register their 
objections, if any, so that these may be laid before 
the proper authorities. 

The association says, with respect to the ques 
tion of ownership of the railroads and the present 
power of the roads to advance rates without ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce has 
been conducting hearings on the question of railroad 
ownership for some time. he chairman of this com- 
mittee has wired this organization to have a repre- 
sentative testify. S. M. Nickey, chairman of the 
committee of this association in connection with Gov- 
ernment or private ownership, has the matter in band. 

It hardly seems probable that any general legisla 
tion will be enacted at this session. It is highly de- 
sirable, however, that each member write to his Sena- 
tor and Congressman urging that the power of the 
commission to suspend advances be immediately re- 
stored. The carriers have under consideration sev- 
eral radical advances which, under present conditions, 
they can put into effect without the approval of the 
commission. If the power of the commission is not 
immediately fully restored, your rates may be ad- 
vanced in excess of the 25 age increase already 
allowed while other commodities will not be advanced. 
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SOUTHEASTERN IOWA RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Study of Business Brings Profit — Road Building Advocated to Improve Social Advantages — House Plan 


KEOKUK, Iowa, Feb. 5.—Joe Baker’s Hoo-Hoo 
Special, bringing 75 or 100 assorted lumber re- 
tainers, ladies, black cats and Moonlighters from 
Des Moines way, arrived in the Big Dam town last 
night and informally opened the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the Southeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. Vice President ©. Y. 
Smith, of Ottumwa, was on the train to give the 
touch of vested authority, and Joe roamed up and 
down distributing cords of Huttig cigars that 
were all dressed up in tissue and tinfoil and a 
bellyband bearing the Huttig private brand, while 
Ike Noxon distributed lunch and carried water 
to the children. Arrived at the Iowa Hotel the 
wayfarers were met by Mark Anson, and then they 
knew it was going to be a regular convention. 
Many associations do nobly in the way of fun and 
fellowship, but the Southeastern Iowan knows 
that his outfit when under the pilotage of Mark 
excelleth them all. 

This morning the regular routine got under way 
when the visitors pinned on the badges given the 
association by the Lothman Cypress Co., of Bt. 
Louis. The Lothman people have presented the 
badges to the Iowa associations for so long that it 
has become a venerated and highly appreciated 
custom. This year the badge has a demountable 
medal bearing the arms of the United States. 
Along with the badge is a leather strap with which 
the average mechanic can speedily rig a watch fob. 
Registration and a visit to the plant of the Stand 
ard 4 Tire Co. occupied the morning. 

At the afternoon session President Fred Beach, 
of Muscatine, introduced Clarence H. Dicky, city 
attorney of Keokuk, to make the address of wel- 
come. His honor the mayor was on the program, 
but for some reason best known to himself he sent 
the city attorney. But Mr. Dicky set any appre- 
hensions at rest by closing the jail, giving the 
police a vacation and expediting certain modes of 
interstate transportation. Vice President C. Y. 
Smith responded on behalf of the lumbermen. 


The President’s Views 


Following this Mr. Beach delivered the presi- 
dent’s address. He stated that since this regular 
number on the program could be little more than 
an attempt at a keynote speech he would try to 
voice some of his own feelings about the general 
field of retailing and the present duties of re- 
tailers. The country is facing reconstruction and 
among its citizens are two opposed opinions. One 
opinion is that we are to have calamity and de- 
pression, the other that we are sure of great de- 
velopment and prosperity. It is the part of wis- 
dom in a case of uncertainty to be optimistic. 
Talking and thinking calamity tend to produce 
those very things. 

The dealer who has a big volume of trade need 
not worry; the one who has a smailer volume should 
in justice to himself and his yard utilize any extra 
time he may have in studying his business. Most 
men study their trade to make it larger. But if 
it is impossible to increase the income why not 
scrutinize the outgo? There never was an expense 
account that could not be lessened by careful 
planning. This is a time when a dealer must know 
the standing and condition of his business, so it 
behooves him to look to his accounting system. He 
must study advertising. The man who goes at tne 
job with earnestness will see the obstacles vanish- 
ing before him. 


The Honored Dead 


Secretary R. J. Reaney, of Columbus Junction, 
after recounting the general condition of the as- 
sociation referred to the fact that during the last 
year a larger number of members have died than 
during any other year. Following is an extract 
from his report: 


The first to pass to the great beyond was one of our 
former presidents, F. E. Ayers, of F. BE. Ayers & Co., 
of Iowa City, followed by R. A. Schultz, of the Pauls 
Lumber Co., Sigourney, and M. B, Hutchinson, of the 
M. B. Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Ottumwa, and Felix 
Pauls, son of Hermans Pauls, of the Pauls Lumber 
Co., Washington, and John Porter, son of C. M. Porter, 
with the Hawkeye Lumber Co., of Oskaloosa. Mr. 
Porter was in the service of his country and had re- 
cently been discharged when he was stricken by the 
epidemic of influenza and had to surrender to its 
ravages. 

And it is with profound sorrow that we are also 
called upon to record the taking away by the Death 
Angel of the following, who have been meeting with 
us in the past and whose cheering words and smiling 
faces we shall never look upon in this world again: 
Arthur Gillispie and Louis Lothman, of the Lothman 
Cypress Co., of St. Louis, and BE. W. Blummer, of the 
St. Louis Sash & Door Co. 


Good Roads in Iowa 
Woodworth Clum, secretary of the Greater Iowa 
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Association, talked about good roads, a subject 
that is engaging the attention of his organization 
at this time. Mr. Clum, who is a forceful and elo- 
quent speaker, told how sentiment in the State has 
changed during the last two years. Two years ago 
the legislature was elected on a mud-road platform. 
There was a great fear among farmers that a bond 
issue of $100,000,000 would virtually confiscate 
farm property. But the war has discovered to 
lowa people their wealth. The State subscribed 
nearly five times tnis amount to the different Lib- 
erty loans, and not an automobile went without 
gasoline because of strained credit or scarcity of 
money. So the question in lowa now is how to 
get the best roads and to get them quickest. Iowa 
is not faced with the reconstruction problem that 
confronts manufacturing centers. The latter in 
mobilizing for war had to change their tools and 
train their labor for war production. Iowa had to 
change nothing; merely speeded up on the produc- 
tion of food. 

The building of roads does not have its strong- 
est appeal in the economic value of improved 
transportation, great as that is. But the farmers 
are in favor of them largely because they will 
make it easy for country people to have educational 
and social facilities possible now only to town 
dwellers. The plan now is to cross each county 
both east and west and north and south with hard 
surfaced roads. After Mr. Clum had described 
the system by which it is proposed that these roads 
shall be financed he warned his audience that the 
thing which Iowa has most to fear in her forward 
progress is the inertia of the well-to-do—that slug- 
gishness that leads the man with the fat purse to 
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be content without effort to better his social or 
economic condition. 

Kk. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, executive secretary 
of Hoo-Hoo, suggested that the planting of trees 
along these improved highways be undertaken as 
a memorial to the men who died in service. 


The Hoo-Hoo Influence 


Mr. Tennant then described his own experience 
with Hoo-Hoo before he became an officer in the 
fraternity. He told of the beneficial results of 
getting lumbermen together for a social event and 
thus showing them that they were all human beings 
and could do business like human beings. These 
social contacts make for the promotion of ethical 
conduct. A lumber convention rightly enough con- 
siders matters and methods, but without the human- 
izing touch of social and fraternal life it is after 
all lacking in interest and value. Hoo-Hoo em- 
braces all branches of the lumber industry and 
brings them together on a basis of friendship that 
will make for greater codperation and greater effi- 
ciency. In closing Mr. Tennant mentioned the in- 
surance feature and a large number of cases in 
which the death benefit had been of immense value 
in tiding a family over a hard place. 

At the close of the formal program the conven- 
tion passed a special resolution favoring the road 
building plan outlined by Mr. Clum and suggesting 
that the roads be built and considered as a memo- 
rial to the soldiers who lost their lives overseas. 


_A telegram of greetings from R. L. Dunlap, 
former president of the association, was read. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Enrollment—Joe Furlong, Mark Anson. 

Auditing—W. O. Riddle, H. L. Beach, W. A. Hudler. 

Nominations—J. E. Matthews, J. BE. Kennel, J. R. 
Corbitt. 

Resolutions—B. R. Beach, Hugh Harrington, H. A. 
Thomas. 

This evening following the concatenation the 
Moonlight Club will entertain the visitors at the 
Elks’ Club. 


THE FINAL SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Keokuk, Iowa, Feb. 6.—The concluding session 
of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation was featured by a speech delivered by 
Adolph Pfund, secretary of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, in which he dealt with the 
architectural plan service of the latter association 
from the viewpoint of salesmanship. He said that 
recent years have seen improvement in yard equip- 
ment, which is fine as far as it goes, but more im- 
portant is the matter of personal efficiency. The 
man on the job is the biggest factor in the building 
material business, He told of a Wisconsin farm 
that is being improved, but none of the three deal- 
ers situated close to the farm have ever been out to 
see it. There will be more building on that farm, 
and when it comes up the dealers will scramble for 
it on the old basis of price. The opportunity for 
the dealer to learn what is needed and to draw up 
tentative plans and to have the buildings mostly 
sold before price is mentioned should be taken ad- 
vantage of. This is possible to the dealer who ap- 
proaches the matter from the angle of the custom- 
er’s needs and interests. 

The speaker told of a letter written by a farmer 
who wanted help in laying out plans for locating 
farm buildings. The information was sent to the 
local dealer, who ‘‘didn’t want to bother with it’’ 
and didn’t want the farmer to get too interested 
during the winter. Secretary Pfund convinced 
the dealer that his interest lay in giving the farm- 
er this service. The winter is the period when 
farmers read and when they can be induced to plan 
new buildings. It is wise, he continued, to co- 
operate with the county agent and the agricultural 
college. By means of the preparatory work and 
plan service offered by the Northwestern it is pos- 
sible to put sales on the basis of service instead of 
merely of lumber. Secretary Pfund described the 
plan briefly and showed how it is a creator of busi- 
ness. The dealer who has a definite goal for im- 
provement and determination and who makes analy- 
sis of business conditions will win, he concluded, 
but outside helps are useless in themselves unless 
the man in the yard will hitch up to them and 
work, 

Frank Stockdale was introduced to talk about ad- 
vertising, but said that he would go over Secretary 
Pfund’s talk and emphasize the valuable points, 
paying high tribute to its timeliness. 

Lieut. D, J. Jackson, of the army medical corps, 
told of the campaign of the public health service 
to eradicate venereal disease. 

An interesting and practical talk on utilizing 
odds and ends in the yard was given by H. P. 
Simons, manager of the Eclipse yard at Columbus 
Junction. He has had big success in marketing 
such material in the form of hog feeders, shipping 
crates, troughs, feed bunks, colony houses ete. He 
creosotes all these things, which makes a good talk- 
ing point. He has educated the local carpenters 
to bring ‘‘prospects’’ to the yard, and thus makes 
his place the center of building planning and sales. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—C. Y. Smith, Ottumwa. 

Vice president--(. M. Porter, Oskaloosa. 

Secretary and treasurer—R. J. Reaney, Columbus 
Junction. 

Ralph Jamison, Hedrick; C. E. Lanning, Lakota, 
and L. 8. White, Harper, were made directors. 

The Moonlight Club, which is composed of sales- 
men, and which furnished the entertainment at 
the convention, elected the following officers: C. W. 
Emery, What Cheer, president; George G. Clements, 
Marengo, secretary and treasurer. I, F. Noxon, 
Des Moines, was elected to the directorate. The 
club gave an entertainment at the Elks’ Club last 
night, consisting of music and vaudeville numbers. 
The ladies’ auxiliary elected officers as follows: 
Mrs. W. O. Riddle, Mediapolis, president; Mrs. 
J. E. Kennel, Fremont, vice president; Mrs. Clar- 
ence Showalter, Burnside, Ill., secretary; Mrs. J. M. 
Furlong, Keokuk, treasurer. 

The convention is being concluded with a banquet 
and a visit to the big power dam. 
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CANADIAN LUMBERMEN HOLD ANNUAL 


Prospective Enormous European Demand Is Topic of Outstanding Interest — Fass Resolutions to Make Every 
Possible Effort to Secure Huge Allied Governments’ Order 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Feb. 4.—About ninety members 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association arrived 
today to attend the eleventh annual convention of 
the association. Ontario and Quebee are well rep 
resented, Canada’s biggest concerns having sent 
delegates. On the arrival of the western men they 
were met by the local committee headed by J. 
Fraser Gregory and whirled away in cars to witness 
the launching of a large wooden schooner. The 
afternoon was spent in sight seeing and this even- 
ing all went to a theater where forest and ship 
building and airplane making pictures were thrown 
on the screen and Mayor Hayes extended a formal 
welcome to the visitors. Later there was social 
talk over crackers and cheese at Bond’s restaurant. 
A number of ladies are in the party. 

The convention will open tomorrow morning in 
the Board of Trade rooms with W. Gerard Power, 
president, in the chair. 

The report of the executive committee notes the 
fact that sixteen lumber firms in New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Quebee who had been endeavoring 
to get some action by the Government at Ottawa 
had joined the association to get by cooperation 
better results, the present membership now being 
128, an increase of thirty over last year. The exee 
utive committee in its report says that it offered to 
codperate with the Government in regard to the 
reéstablishment of soldiers in civil life. It had pro 
tested against discharging alien labor until the 
exact condition of affairs in respect to industry 
was known and was codperating with the Labor 
Department in that regard. In December it asked 
the British timber controller to permit the impor 
tation of lumber from Canada and advised him 
that the estimated lumber on hand in Quebee and 
the maritime provinces was 1,000,000,000 feet of 
spruce, 10,000,000 feet of pine and 100,000,000 
feet of other woods; in Ontario, 700,000,000 feet 
of pine, 100,000,000 feet of spruce, and 100,000,000 
feet of other woods, of which about one-third was 
in sizes usually exported to the British market. 
The anticipated supply for next year was 50 per 
cent of these figures. British Columbia had an air 
plane spruce residue of 16,000,000 feet and an 
estimated production of 25,000,000 feet monthly 
of fir lumber. The executive committee asked that 
Canada be given a fair share of the trade created 
by the reconstruction program in Europe, that war 
legislation be repealed and substantial credit estab 
lished in Canada, that the lumber industry be ade 
quately represented on any export trade commis 
sion, and that the Government arrange for export 
banking facilities. After many interviews a cable 
was sent in January asking full information as to 
purchase and inspection of timber for export, man 
ner of payments, arrangement for shipping and 
dimensions of lumber required. An answer to this 
cable is still awaited. The committee report sug 
gested that a resolution might be desirable in re 
gard to the disposal of the spruce lumber remain 
ing after airplane stock had been taken out to pre 
vent, if possible, a demoralization of the market. 

The transportation committee, referring to ocean 
freight rates, pointed out that the United States 
is now a keen competitor of British merchant marine 
and will be more so and noted the fact that G. B. 
Eeeleston, special representative of the United 
States Kmergency Fleet Corporation, had offered 
to sell some American ships on advantageous terms 
to carry Canadian lumber. With regard to railway 
freight rates it was urged that action be taken to 
bring about a reduction. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Feb. 5.—The first day of the 
two-day session of the Canadian Lumbermen’s As 
sociation was opened this morning with addresses 
of weleome by Mayor Hayes and President Emer 
son of the Board of Trade. The association ’s presi 
dent, W. Gerard Power, responded by thanking 
them for the heartiness of their welcome. 

The first business on the program was the elee- 
tion of officers. It was decided to elect altogether 
twenty-one directors, ten from Ontario, six from 
Quebec, four from New Brunswick, four from Nova 
Scotia, and one from the West, seven directors to 
be elected each year for a three-year term. 

President Power in his address referred to what 
lumbermen had done during the war and the prob 
lems that faced them during the reconstruction pe- 
riod. He said that he felt that all Governmental 
restrictions on business should now be removed so 
that business might move forward with certainty, 
as the present was not a time for waiting. He had 





no fear for the future of the industry as the de- 
mand for lumber in Europe would be enormous. 
This made it necessary to settle at once the ques 
tion of providing adequate tonnage for shipment 
of lumber to supply Europe’s needs. Of the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of foreign credits that 
are now being established in Canada, he said $40,- 
000,000 is ear-marked for the purchase of lumber. 
He could therefore see a period of prosperity ahead 
and urged the closest cobperation between Canada’s 
different industries. 

The Government should see to it, he continued, 
that only the proper kind of labor came to Canada, 
men who worked with their hands and not with 
their mouths. All must serve, and efficiency and 
loyalty to Canada should be the watchwords in 
trade and industry. He urged especially codpera- 
tion between the lumber industry of Canada and 
that of the United States. He expressed approval 
of the formation of the Eastern Spruce Associa- 
tion, and hoped that provision might be made for 
an adequate census of the timber resources of the 
Dominion. In referring to the proposal to impose 
reciprocal lumber duties by the United States, he 
said that such an action would have an unfavorable 
effect on the Canadian trade. 

Following the president’s address, Secretary 
Frank Hawkins reviewed the association’s activities 
for the year, 

Afternoon Session 

An interesting discussion arose at the after- 

noon session over a resolution that the manufactur 
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ers furnish a statement of the amount of manufae- 
tured lumber of various kinds on hand, and there- 
after make monthly reports, showing the amount 
manufactured and sold. This would be given to 
the secretary of the association in confidence and 
after being compiled by him would be given to 
members for their guidance. Some members de 
clared that they would not give such information; 
and others objected that in any event it would not 
be complete as it would not include the production 
and sales of small rotary mills. The president said 
that of course the action would be voluntary, and 
that as the work of compilation developed the statis- 
ties would become more accurate each year. After 
it had been pointed out that this system had been 
in use by various associations in the United States, 
and that the returns had been found valuable, a 
resolution in favor of such compilation was passed. 

As it had been learned that the Allied govern- 
ments were to place an order for 2,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber for reconstruction in Europe, a resolution 
was passed that every effort be made to secure this 
business for Canada. 

Another resolution was passed asking that the 
Dominion Government provide funds for the mak- 
ing of a survey of all standing timber and instruct 
the commission of conservation to ascertain the 
quality and accessibility of all the timber re- 
sources, and report also on the means of trans- 
porting it, and that the commission, as a basis for 
a permanent forest policy, report also on all non- 
agricultural lands suitable for development as for- 
est preserves, 

The association endorsed the action of the exee- 
utive committee with reference to the proposal to 


restore pre-war conditions to the trade as quickly 
as possible. The passage of the bankruptey act 
was strongly urged and it was decided to send rep- 
resentatives to Ottawa when the bill comes before 
Parliament. It was also resolved to codperate with 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association to get 
amended the railway act giving the railway com- 
mission power to suspend any rates but not until a 
full hearing was given; and also to have govern- 
ment railway freight tariffs and regulations brought 
under the jurisdiction of the railway commission. 

The appointment of A. C. Manbert, of Toronto, 
by the Ontario government as its representative to 
seek foreign trade was heartily endorsed, Mr. Man- 
bert having been sponsored by the association. 

Ki. D., Hardy, of Ottawa, spoke on the subject of 
lumbermen’s mutual insurance companies, he, rep- 
resenting the Canadian Exchange which does busi- 
ness in Ontario and Quebee territories, is seek 
ing to interest operators in the lower province. 
He referred to the value of the mutual insurance 
companies in the United States in lessening the 
moral and physical hazard, reducing costs and in- 
suring more satisfactory adjustments. 

W. W. Schupner, of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, of New York City, 
was present and told of the fear held some time ago 
that 500,000,000 feet of lumber owned by the 
Government would be dumped upon the market, 
thus demoralizing it, but how by getting together 
and presenting to the proper authorities just what 
the effect of this action would be the American 
lumbermen were able to make arrangements where 
by the several associations will handle the sales of 
this lumber, having ample time to dispose of it 
without seriously affecting the market. 

A vote of thanks was also extended to Honorary 
treasurer R. A, Cameron, who has held that office 
since 1908, and it was decided to make this officer 
a member of the executive committee. 


THE BANQUET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Sr. Jonun, N. B., Feb. 5.—At a banquet in the 
Union Club tonight the speakers were Lieut. Gov. 
Pugsley, Premier Foster, Hon. EK. A. Smith, min- 
ister of lands and mines, Hon. C. W. Robinson and 
Mayor Hayes. : 

Premier Foster spoke of the lumber industry of 
the province, the opportunities for pulp and paper 
and lumber mills, the survey of water powers lately 
begun and the estimate of 250,000 horsepower that 
exists and awaits development. 

Hon. EK. A. Smith fully deseribed the new forest 
and forest fire acts of the province, which have 
already been reviewed in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, and the reproduction survey, which shows 
how past reckless methods had lessened the value 
of the timber assets of the province. 

All the speakers expressed the hope that the vis- 
itors would see in New Brunswick opportunities 
for industrial investment. President Power as 
sured them that every man from the other prov- 
inces would carry away a fine impression of the 
province and the possibilities. The program was 
varied with songs and vaudeville turns by perform 
ers from the opera house. Adjournment was made 
at midnight. 

The following Americans are attending the con 
vention: Spencer Kellogg and J. G. Hoffman, of 
Utica; Fred Cleveland, of Albany; Otis W. Shep 
ard, New York; R. E. Stocking, of William Whit 
mer & Sons, New York; J. 8. Richards, Boston; 
Mr. MeMarrett, Portland, Me.; W. W. Schupner, 
New York, and M. 'l’. Raymond, of Albany. 

CONCLUDING SESSION 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

St. JoHN, N. B., Feb. 6.—The Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association this morning adopted a pre- 
viously discussed resolution asking that all Gov- 
ernment railways be brought under the jurisdic 
tion of the railways commission. The City of 
Quebec was chosen as the next place of meeting. 
The election of directors for the ensuing years 
resulted as follows: 

Ontario, ten members: For three years, W. E. Big 
wood, Gordon C, Edwards, A, E. Clark, W. M. Ross. 
For two years, E. R. Brenner, Dan McLachlin, Walter 


C, Laidlaw. For one year, James G. Cane, Duncan 
McLaren, W. J. Bell. 

Quebec, six members : 
Alexander McLaurin. 
David Champoux. 
Mason. 


New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
For three years, Angus McLean. 
Fraser Gregory. 
bold Frazer. 

Saskatchewan, Manitoba and British Columbia, one 
member: For two years, Sir D. C. Cameron. 


For three years, W. G. Power, 
For two years, George W. Grier, 
For one year, H. B. Poliwka, W. T. 


four members: 
For two years, J. 
For one year, B. H. Dunfield, Archi 
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At a meeting of the directors the following 
officers were elected: 

President—W. Gerard Power, St. Pacome, Que. 

First vice president—D. McLachlin, Arnprior, Ont. 

Second vice president—-Walter C, Laidlaw, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Executive—W. Gerard Power, D. McLachlin, W. M. 
Ross, E. R. Bremner and A, EF, Clark. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 

Transvortation—E. R. Bremner, chairman; Alexan- 
der Frazer, J. Frazer Gregory, B. H. Dunfield, W. T. 
Mason, A. E. Clark and Gordon C, Edwards. 

Legislation—W. C. Laidlaw, chairman; Alexander 
MacLaurin, D. Champoux, Angus McLean, J. Frazer 
Gregory, W. E. Iigwood and W. J. Bell. 


This afternoon members in a Canadian Pacific 
tug boat are making a tour of the harbor which 
is full of shipping, quite a number of the steamers 
taking lumber as part of their cargo for England. 
One steamer is taking a full cargo. Some sailing 
vessels are loading for the South. Tonight the 
members of the association return to their homes. 

A meeting of the Eastern Spruce Association as 
being held this afternoon. President Power of 
the larger association weleomed the advent of the 
new organization and pledged coéperation. The 
reélection of Mr. Power as president was received 
with hearty cheers. 


WILL NOT FORM SEPARATE ASSOCIATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

St. JOHN, N. B., Feb. 6.—There will be no East- 
ern Spruce Association. Instead there will be an 
sastern section of the Canadian Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and membership in the latter will be 
necessary to gain membership in the former. The 
whole matter was threshed out at a meeting this 
afternoon -and the idea of a separate organization 
abandoned. The eastern section of the larger body 
will deal with local interests. It will comprise 
members from Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. 





NEBRASKA 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

OMAHA, Nes., Feb. 6.—The twenty-ninth annual 
Convention of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation opened with community singing during 
which the retailers warbled as if expecting nice 
spring trade. The attendance was good and much 
interest was manifested. 

President F. C. Krotter, Palisade, in his opening 
address after referring to the suecessful conclusion 
of the war said the problem now is to get back to 
a peace basis with as little friction as possible. 
He continued: 


It behooves us all to do everything we can to encour- 
age the making of needed improvements of every kind. 
Our section of the country has rarely if ever had a 
brighter outlook for crops than at this time. Prices 
of our material altho somewhat higher than formerly 
are not high when compared to the products of the 
farms. With the price of wheat fixed for this year’s 
crop we should have a very prosperous year, so let us 
do all we can to promote building of all kinds. In 
doing this we are helping to solve one of the greatest 
problems of the day. Government officials have repeat 
edly asked us to do everything possible to speed up 
public construction such as school building, paving, 
highway work ete. I suggest that every member on 
arrival home see the hardware dealers, carpenters, 
masons, plasterers and all others interested in building 
and get them to boost for these improvements, 


The president urged non members to join, indi 
vated especially the advantages of the insurance 
feature and said that under the revised rates put 
into effect at almost every town in the State dealers 
would be called on to pay in many instances 50 to 
100 percent higher than the former rates. The 
association’s assessments for years have not ex 
ceeded one half*the board rates. In closing he 
complimented the retailers’ representatives at 
Washington for the effective work done. 

Secretary Hall then read his report. 


The Secretary’s Report 


Secretary K. E. Hall said that lumbermen had 
abundant reason for gratification at the ending of 
the great war and the removal of all the restric- 
tions that had made the conduct of business so 
difficult, and that altho the reconstruction period 
would bring new problems, they could face the 
future with cheerful confidence. He reviewed the 
work of the association in preparing for the fixing 
of retail margins on coal by compiling data as to 
the cost of handling it; the handicap that had re- 
sulted from the forced introduction of cheaper 
coals; the association’s efforts in codperating to 
secure the modification of the war time building 
restrictions; and of the success of the protest of 
the retail associations against the refusal of some 
manufacturers of southern pine and Coast prod 
ucts to accept orders on the basis of the price 
fixed by the War Industries Board in June. 

Secretary Hall discussed the situation in regard 
to the responsibilities of manufacturers or whole- 
salers to fill accepted orders and of dealers not to 
cancel orders on a falling market, and said that 
until both parties reach the point of looking upon 
the giving and acceptance of an order as an hon- 
orable contract, not to be terminated without the 
consent of both, such recriminations as there have 
been will have a measure of justification. The 
Ohio dealers, he said, had offered to call for the 
resignation of any of its members who have can 
celed orders on account of the price; and the 
Southern Pine Association and West Coast Man- 
ufacturers’ Association have taken similar action. 
He said he believed that most manufacturers were 
energetic in weeding out undesirables and that no 
honorable lumberman should impeach his own busi- 
ness integrity by resorting to such practices. 

Ile had hoped to have J. 8. Williams, secretary 
of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, present at the convention to 
thresh out the matter of amending the grading 
rules covering Rite-Grade shingles to conform to 
the previously established grades of extra clear 
and extra ‘‘A,’’ and is confident that some changes 
in the present rules would be of material benefit to 
the shingle industry. 

The association, he continued, had experienced 
& very healthy and encouraging growth during 
the year both in membership and interest, between 


RETAILERS’ ANNUAL OPENS 


seventy and seventy-five new members having been 
added. Revenues had been increased more than 30 
percent, the financial report showing total receipts 
from all sources of $2,778 and disbursements of 
$2,327.85, leaving a balance of $450.15. 

In conclusion he said that with the return to 
normal conditions we were amply justified in an- 
ticipating a wonderfully successful year because 
a vast volume of new business will be developed. 
So let us resolve to keep step with the modern 
methods of merchandising and accounting which 
have proved so valuable in developing and securing 
business on the basis of service and satisfaction. 
The test of salesmanship is the amount of non- 
competitive business it secures, and a_ satisfied 
customer is the best and most satisfactory asset 
the dealer could have. 

li. 8. Clark, treasurer, presented his report show 
ing the receipts of the year as $2,935, disburse 
ments $2,327, balance $608, 

Hf. L. Laird, Minneapolis, secretary of the North- 
western Traffic and Service Bureau, in an address 
traced the history of the national Fuel Adminis- 





Kk. C, KROTTER, PALISADE, NEB. ; 
President 


tration and criticized the Garfield policy of keep- 
ing away from those who knew anything about the 
coal business, He characterized as most pernicious 
the project of the Fuel Administration for muniei- 
pal coal yards which after a fight it was compelled 
to abandon. The speaker said the present warm 
weather was a Godsend otherwise there would have 
been suffering in the northwestern States. In dis- 
cussing the reconstruction period Mr. Laird said 
that the wages of common labor had been raised 
beyond the fondest dreams and now if lowered 
there would be trouble. Mr. Laird advocated the 
fixing of wages by a Government commission with 
absolute power but said that if the commission 
goes at it like the railroad commission did we 
would be worse off than before. He cited that car- 
penters were raised from $65 a month to $210, 
while a chief clerk was raised from $150 to only 
$175. Unless the lumbermen, coal merchants and 
others give some thought to the matter and see it 
properly represented in Washington the mereantile 
interests are going to suffer. The president ap- 
pointed the following committees: 


Auditing—E. E. Brown, Chester; Guy L. Harrison, 
Grand Island; D. F. Schwerin, Pierce. 

Resolutions——-F. A. Good, Cowles; Louis C. Mittel- 
stadt, Norfolk ; L. Larsen, St. Paul. 

Nominations—-Hans Hansen, Hastings; R. M. Trum- 
bull, Hildreth ; H. J. Coffin, Burwell. 





The morning session ended at noon. The visiting 
ladies were entertained by the Omaha wholesalers 
at a luncheon in the Chamber of Commerce fol- 
lowed by a movie party tonight. The whole conven- 
tion will attend the Orpheum Theater. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 6.—H. R. Isherwood, of the 
retail service department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was the first speaker 
at the afternoon session of the Nebraska Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association today. He explained 
helps for retailers offered by the manufacturers’ 
organization, describing its advertising service, the 
work of its architectural engineer, who gives in- 
formation or personal service in cities contem- 
plating building code changes or the formation of 
a new code, and the work of the construction en- 
gineer who gives information regarding heavy mill 
construction or retail merchandising suggestions 
from the department of Mr. Isherwood. Mr. Isher 
wood cited merchandising experiences of dealers in 
many communities. He urged the retail dealers to 
improve the arrangement and appearance of their 
yards and their own offices and make use of more 
modern merchandising methods. He told them 
there was no better advertising than neat, attrae- 
tive buildings constructed of the same materials 
the dealers have to sell. He said nothing enters 
into building construction that eustomers know so 
little about as lumber, and he urged the dealer to 
learn more about his product by becoming more 
familiar with grades. He urged adoption of the 
price a piece selling system instead of quoting 
lumber at so much a thousand feet. He said that 
when a dealer quoted a customer 2x4’s at 24 cents 
each, the customer understood the price, but when 
he quoted $30 a thousand feet, then the figure 
loomed big in the customer’s mind and he might 
postpone buying. He advised retail lumber dealers 
to get together with merchants of their towns han 
dling other lines and boost homebuilding cam 
paigns, in which the grocer and the hardware man 
are just as much interested as the retail lumber 
dealer. Mr. Isherwood said in conclusion that there 
are plenty of building prospects in almost every 
community and retail lumber dealers should not 
fail to convince prospective buyers that lumber 
has advanced less in recent months than any other 
commodity. ; 

Prof. Stanley L. Krebs, of New York, delivered 
one of his most inspiring addresses. He urged 
constructive thinking, declaring that in this age 
it is necessary to draw people and not attempt 
to drive them. It is necessary to demonstrate 
the power of positive suggestion, by cutting out 
the ‘‘don’ts’’ in advertising and selling and sug- 
gesting only positive ideas. When a customer 
buys one thing, the dealer should suggest another 
and thus make an additional sale. Lumbermen 
should study their customers; many of them 
know their stock but do not know their cus- 
tomers. One of the greatest weaknesses of Amer- 
ican business men is their ignorance of other 
people. 

Lumbermen are selling a great product, and 
it is so related to all the phases of life that there 
is hardly a thing that is not im some way con- 
nected with lumber. To succeed in selling lumber 
it is not necessary or even advisable to talk about 
the lumber itself; rather, the lumberman should 
visualize the things that lumber will build. 

In closing Professor Krebs touched on the 
troubles between capital and labor, declaring 
that he thought most of the difficulty arose from 
the lack of that personal touch that shows all 
men are human. They are not merely numbered 
and labeled, but have souls and individualities. 
The speaker believed that labor troubles would 
vanish before personal contact. He was sure that 
all danger to the Government from Bolshevism 
or any other ‘‘ism’’ would be wiped out as a 
result of the intimate association and democratic 
fellowship between the rich and the poor, the 
people of all classes, in the American army. 

The next speaker was M. N. Ferguson, of Des 
Moines, who explained a short cut in calculating 
lumber by always using the 12 foot basis. 


This ended the Thursday’s session. Imme- 


diately after the business session the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. showed moving pictures illustrat- 
ing the manufacture of paint. 
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MICHIGAN RETAILERS EXTOL CO-OPERATION 


Co-ordinated Effort the Keynote of Their Annual Meeting—Official Addresses Show Improved Relations Over 
Earlier Years—Authorities Speak on Vital Current Subjects 


GraNnp Rapips, Micu., Feb. 4.—The annual com 
vention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was opened at the Pantlind Hotel 
today at 10:30 a. m. with President John Wood, 
of Grand Rapids, in the chair. When Secretary 
L. W. Smith had announced some changes in the 
program, President Wood gave his. address, in 
substance as follows: He hoped that they would 
leave the meeting with a clear conception of 
what their course of action would be in the 
great scheme of things that is to come from world 
readjustment. We must now gird ourselves for 
the greatest economic struggle in the history of 
the world, he said, and everyone knows that to 
accomplish big things in a big way there must 
be perfect team work and unity of endeavor. 

The National retail association, he continued, 
realizing that the keynote of success is coor 
dination of effort, has already taken up the task 
of aiding the associated dealers. It has prevented 
millions of feet of lumber being dumped on the 
market, and, close to the pulse of governmental 
affairs at Washington, is ever protecting their in 
terests. Its greatest work, however, has been on 
costs. 


Knowledge of Costs the Basis for Success 


To succeed, he said, we must know exactly what 
it costs us to buy, handle, and market our goods. 
On the accuracy of this information depend profit 
or loss, success or failure, and this vital phase 
of business is sadly neglected. He felt sure that 
not many men present could tell in cold figures 
just how much money it cost them to conduct 
their business, and if every man hazarded a re- 
ply the startling majority would be so far from 
actualities, if the truth were known, as to ap- 
pear ridiculous, 

President Wood told of the meeting of mill- 
men in Lansing to find out why there was such 
a difference in figures put out by the different 
concerns, and said that if a system of uniform 
accounting could be installed a great deal of 
trouble along this line could be done away with 
and plants put on a paying basis at least. He 
urged all members to attend the meeting of the 
committee that is working on such a uniform cost 
plan now. 

He reviewed the work done to organize dealers 
in strong local associations by their former field 
secretary, Roy Fuller, who unfortunately had to 
give up the work on the advice of his physician. 
Mr. Wood urged that the incoming administra- 
tion secure the services of a live, capable man to 
carry on the work, as thru these organizations 
local dealers would be able to adjust the diffieul- 
ties that are bound to arise and such associations 
would provide a common ground for all dealers 
as a basis for fair competition. 

Another matter that must command their 
closest attention, he said, was the subject of 
credits, as small accounts are often carried for 
months on the books while by a well directed 
effort on the part of the salesman the sales could 
be made for cash. He recommended that the 
members get away from the financing of con- 
tractors’ accounts because by carrying con- 
tractors over on their jobs the dealer loses the 
use of money that might be directed to more 
profitable channels and at the same time runs 
the risk of unnecessary loss, 

Secretary Smith then read an invitation of 
the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. to dealers and 
salesmen to visit its plant and partake of a com- 
plimentary luncheon tendered by that concern. 
The secretary read also a letter from the Grand 
Rapids Builders & Dealers’ Exchange inviting 
members to make its rooms their headquarters, 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary L. W. Smith in submitting his re- 
port called attention to the broader outlook upon 
dealers’ trade problems which had been attained 
during the period of the war, and said he had 
too much faith in lumbermen to believe that the 
old bickering about such matters as trade en- 
croachment would ever recur. Two years ago 
if ten of them got together they would fight 
about price cutting, and costs and grades were 
secrets, Today they tell each other their costs 
and how they are arrived at, and how they may 
be cut down, for today the members realize that 
they are serving one big human demand in one 
common industry and have somehow grown into 
the spirit of helpfulness toward each other. Now 
they could meet without fear of each other and 
profit by what they could learn. 








The discussion of their changed attitude to- 
ward one another naturally brought him to the 
work done by Roy C. Fuller, ot Hastings, who 
had traveled the State calling upon lumbermen 
to get them to sit down at the same table and 
talk together, thus putting into practice the motto 
that Mr. Whitten gave the association at Detroit 
last year, ‘‘Get acquainted with your neighbor— 
you might like him.’’ Mr. Fuller’s work, he 
added, had resulted in forty-eight new members 
joining the association, most of whom were pres- 
ent, and he had also organized informal groups 
around the State, which, with the start Mr. Ful- 
ler gave them, should hold together and ac- 
complish a great deal of good. 

The same spirit has been very apparent in the 
association’s relations with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which had called 
the retailers into practically every important con- 
ference during the war, and had made the re- 
tailers’ president and secretary members of its 
leading committees on trade relations. This, he 
said, was a great step from the old ways and had 
been rewarded by enthusiastic coéperation on 
the part of the retailers. Various State asso- 
ciations, he continued, have also worked together 
more closely than in the past, the basis for com- 
mon action being found in the Retail Lumber- 
men’s War Service Commission. 


The modification of the building regulations 
as to farm buildings was largely the result of 
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the work of this war service commission, and had 
meant the difference between business and no 
business to most of the retailers. The commission 
discovered that the regulations were largely due 
to the need of carpenters and thru demonstrating 
that farm building done by farm labor would in- 
volve no interference with the Government’s pro- 
gram, had succeeded in having the regulations 
modified, 


Points to Need of Continued Codperation 


Thruout the year, he said, he had been indebted 
to the officers and directors for their hearty co- 
operation, and it was his sincere wish that those 
to whom the active work of the association was 
entrusted would have the same breadth of view 
and wisdom in taking advantage to the full of the 
changed conditions to make the association more 
virile and even more a part of the business needs 
of the members than it has been. 


Many of the problems of reconstruction will 
refer more to their business as lumber dealers 
than to their duties as citizens, and as today, 
more than ever, popular approval is needed for 
a trade association their policy should be such 
that these things which make for good business 
will harmonize with the best interests of the pub- 
lic. 

In closing his report he congratulated the deal- 
ers for the part they had played in the Great 
War. Not only had they given their sons and 
their treasure but had loaded upon their business 
the most difficult curtailment suffered by any 
single industry, and thru it all there had been 


no complaint. By the part they had played they 
had performed the duty of preserving a healthy 
public spirit at home which would mean the fail- 
ure of the vicious attacks of those who would dis- 
turb the stability of the nation’s social and goy- 
ernmental relations. 

At the conclusion of the secretary’s report 
President Wood appointed committees as fol 
lows: 

Nominating—C, L. Weeks, Detroit; Levi Marshall, 
Ionia, and R, C. Fuller, Hastings. 


Auditing—A. J. Hager, Lansing; W. H. Barney, 
Albion, and A. V. Wright, Ionia. 

Resolutions—Anson Longstreet, Lansing; J. 
Comerford, Detroit, and H. T. Woodfield, Jackson. 


The session was then adjourned to 2 p. m. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon program was opened with an 
address by Lee H. Bierce, secretary of the Grand 
Rapids Chamber of Commerce, who talked on war 
savings stamps, explaining that to sell the stamps 
on the forthcoming drive war savings societies 
are to be organized thruout the country. He 
asked lumbermen to aid in the forming of such 
societies and in promoting the purchase of war 
savings securities. 


Wood Preservation 


The next number on the program was an ad- 
dress by K. C. Barth, of the Barrett Co., Chicago, 
on ‘Wood Preservation,’’ his address being illus- 
trated by lantern slides. The speaker said that 
to preserve wood was to reduce costs of building 
while extending the use of wood. His slides 
showed structures of many kinds, illustrating 
the deterioration due to exposure as well as the 
preservation of wood by the application of creo- 
sote oils ete. One slide showed treated poplar 
posts that had outlasted untreated cedar posts. 
He showed also lumber that had begun to decay 
in the yard pile owing to careless stacking. 


Codperation 


The subject assigned to the next speaker, J. I. 
Gibson, of the West Michigan Development 
Bureau, was ‘‘Codperation Between Farmer and 
Lumberman.’’ Mr. Gibson after briefly reciting 
the history of his organization declared that ten 
men organized can do more than 100 unorgan- 
ized. 

The first work of the bureau, he said, was 
home missionary work, making the people in 
west Michigan believe that was a good place 
to live. 

As to the value of farm residents to a com- 
munity, the speaker cited the statement of the 
late J. J. Hill that a farm family is worth $1,000 
a year as a producer of wealth. 

The bureau had organized the Tourists’ Bureau 
and had worked for good roads. With the $50, 
000,000 voted for good roads, plus the amount 
contributed by the Federal Government, he hoped 
to see a good road built to every man’s door. 
This will be necessary, Mr. Gibson said, to the 
development of the motor express, which is bound 
to come. 

As to community, State and national pride, the 
speaker said, quoting, ‘‘the man who would sell 
the United States short is a d——d fool.’’ He 
pleaded for a settled State land policy which 
should include a soil survey. 

In answer to objections to the placing of inex- 
perienced soldiers and sailors on cut-over lands, 
the speaker declared the bureau’s experience had 
shown that the inexperienced farmer succeeded 
as often as the experienced farmer from other 
States, chiefly because the ‘‘greenhorn’’ listens 
to the farm adviser while the farmer from other 
States does not, but tries to raise the crops of 
those States in a climate and soil to which they 
are not suited. 

He asked his hearers to help in the work of 
placing soldiers and sailors on the land, for he 
said the best protection against Bolshevism 1s 
land and home ownership. The Bolsheviki, he 
said, want to do away with the great middle class, 
of which the retail lumbermen are a part. 

Ownership of Liberty bonds and other war 
securities, he said, makes better citizens because 
it gives them a stake in the country, the same 
as does home ownership. He pleaded for better 
rural schools, declaring these institutions now 
try to make farm boys and girls into doctors and 
lawyers instead of into scientific farmers. 

Mr. Gibson asked his hearers also to push the 
home building and home owning campaign, es 
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pecially pleading for better houses for tenant 
farmers. 
Address by L. C. Boyle 


A burst of applause welcomed Attorney L. C. 
Boyle when he was called upon to address the 
convention. 

At the beginning Mr. Boyle said that America 
is committed to the solution of world problems. 
‘*The world is not yet safe for democracy,’’ he 
declared. There is just one way to make it safe 
and that is to have a better understanding of our 
problems. The best way to secure safety for 
the nation is to provide better homes for the 
workers attached to and connected with the cul- 
tivation of the soil. 

Attorney Boyle then explained his connection 
with the lumber industry, all branches of which 
he represented. He insisted that the interests 
of all branches are so interrelated that no error 
can be made in one without reacting in an in- 
jurious way upon the others. 

Codperation, he said, was his theme, for just 
as cooperation has brought to an end the bloody 
conflict and rescued civilization from disaster so 
codperation can save business from the dangers 
that threaten. But, he said, we can build soundly 
and permanently only within the law, and when 
such building is not possible the law must be 
altered, not broken. 

As to monopoly, he declared, all citizens hate 
it instinctively, and yet some businesses must be 
monopolies, citing public utilities as examples. 
Others partake of the nature of monopolies, as 
for example meat packing and steel fabricating, 
because of the great capital necessary to carry 
them on. Owing to the existence of such 
monopolies a sentiment in favor of Government 
control has grown up. 

There are 40,000 retail lumbermen in the 
United States—How can they codperate within 
the law? is a question that demands an answer, 
and it involves a great problem. How can men 
live and labor in a small community and ‘‘live 
and let live?’’ It seems like a simple problem, 
but it has been made complicated. 

The Sherman law, passed thirty years ago, the 
speaker said, was held to include both big and 
little businesses. Big business met the conditions 
by combining into large units. The small busi- 
nesses can not do that because even the com- 
bining of four yards in a single community would 
operate as a combination in restraint of trade. 

The first attempt was to agree upon prices, 
a thing that is wrong and should not be done. 
The great objection to that method is that it 
closes the door to progress. Study of costs of 
doing business and the elimination of waste are 
neglected and the overhead is disregarded. The 
industry had evils to correct, but the beginnings 
were all bad. The club was used and the club 
was branded illegal. In the speaker’s opinion 
it was an error in the law to forbid retailers to 
seek out those who violated the ethics of the 
trade. 

But the way to correct the evils is to have meet- 
ings like that of today. Men have not been 
denied the right to declare in public that they 
will not buy from concerns that violate the ethics 
of trade. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is correcting evils by sitting at the 
council table with the offenders. 

Continuing, Gen. Boyle said that, just as the 
local self-governing unit is essential to national 
greatness so the local lumber organization is im- 
portant to the industry. Despite discourage- 
ments of the past, the solution of the lumber indus- 
try’s problems lies in organization. The work 
must begin with a study of woods and their 
suitability to the needs of the community. Jus- 
tice to the product and to the publie demands 
intelligent service from the distributer. 

Conditions vary in different communities, but 
in a single community basic conditions affecting 
trade are identical with all dealers. They must 
therefore compare methods and costs. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission encourages such com- 
parisons. If each man knows his costs and knows 
that his neighbor knows them a long step has 
been taken toward stabilizing conditions. 

The day of ‘‘trade secrets’’ has gone, for it is 
ignorant not intelligent competition that elimi- 
nates the possibility of profits. Knowing the 
facts is the first step in bringing about intelli- 
gent competition. Prices and movements of stock 
should be matters of common knowledge among 
retailers as they are in other fields, notably the grain 
and live stock industries. 

The speaker cited the Southern Pine Bureau 
as an example of the sort of codperation that he 
advocates for retailers. Exchange of informa- 
tion is the foundation of the bureau’s policy of 
codperation. But the small mill and the small 
yard, he said, are similar disturbers in their re- 
spective fields. 

In general many of the basic elements of costs 
for the several dealers in a community are iden- 
tical, and by the simple law of natural business 


they can put on top of that an additional profit, 
not by agreement, not by combination. 

Gen. Boyle courted publicity for all the activ- 
ities of the trade, in behalf of service on which 
success in business must be founded. The fact 
is that profit result has no bearing on the ques- 
tion of the legality or illegality of such activ- 
ties. It is the method by which such profits are 
arrived at. 

Men who will not codperate, he said, not only 
stand in their own light but they are obstructing 
the progress of their own communities. First 
must be the local organization, then the district 
association, then the State and finally the 
national retail organization to develop the prin- 
ciple of codperation. 

As to his own work in Washington, Attorney 
Boyle said he had recently discussed with Secre- 
tary Franklin K. Lane, of the Department of 
the Interior, the cut-over land question. He men- 
tioned also the work of Secretary Charles A. 
Bowen, of the National Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers. The securing of the disposal of 
the Government’s surplus lumber stocks without 
market disturbanee he cited as an example of 
the sort of codperation that protects the inter- 
ests of all branches of the industry without injur- 
ing the public. He referred also to the removal 
of building restrictions as another example of 
codperation. 

Hereafter, he said, tax laws, price regulation 
and other governmental activities will touch the 
retailer in a national way and make necessary 
support of the national organization. A better 
understanding of the retailers’ problems is com- 
ing about, and the authorities are going to try to 
remove the handicaps from the retail business. 

But this work, the speaker insisted, demands 
the support of retailers, and it can not be per- 
formed without that support. ‘‘Are you going 
to be a part of this great stirring influence?’’ 





L. W. SMITH, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
Retiring Secretary 


Gen. Boyle asked. Government, industry and 
labor must be harmonized and in all these the 
retailer is vitally interested. New adjustments 
must be brought about that shall insure to labor 
a living wage and a higher place in the world of 
industry. 

The speaker paid a glowing tribute to the 
United States constitution and the men who 
framed it, and declared that in its preservation 
all good citizens are deeply concerned. 

The trade press, the speaker said, performs a 
valuable service to its clientele, because it deals 
in an intelligent manner with technical facts of 
vital moment to industry. 

In closing, Gen. Boyle said that it is a striking 
fact that in all the world today it is a great 
democracy that is the one conservative force. 
It is here in the United States that the people 
have retained their sanity and balance. This 
country has been made great, not by the very 
rich, not by the poor, but by the great middle 
class, the so called bourgeois, the merchant class, 
which the Bolsheviki would destroy. 

The waitresses were the stenographers and other 
office workers of the concern, aided and direeted by 
the wives of the officers and members of the cor- 
poration. The luncheon not only was excellent, 
but the service would have done credit to a regu- 
larly organized catering concern. 

While at luncheon the guests were entertained 
with several readings, songs and instrumental se- 
lections by Mrs. Bessie Walker-Knott, of Grand 
Rapids, and Miss Ida Belle Whipple. Among the 
selections was ‘‘The Peace Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,’’ the words by Henry Van Dyke and the music 


by Mrs. Knott, which was sung by the lumbermen, 
accompanied by the composer. 

B. J. Hogan, of the J. J. Wernette Engineering 
Co., a local contractor, entertained the crowd for 
some time with stories that kept all convulsed with 
laughter. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon the visitors 
were taken thru the plant, where they saw ‘‘ Ever- 
lasting’’ hardwood flooring in process of manu- 
facture; they also went thru the yards, in which 
they saw stored immense stocks of hardwood lum- 
ber from which the concern is enabled to fill orders 
with the dispatch for which it is noted. 

On leaving the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co.’s 
plant the lumbermen went to the Reynolds As- 
phalt Shingle Co.’s plant and visited also the Luce 
Furniture Co.’s factory. 


BANQUET 


The banquet given by the retailers’ association in 
the banquet hall of the Pantlind Wednesday even- 
ing ukely will long remain a remembered event to 
those who attended. Carroll Sweet, of Grand 
Rapids, formerly a lumberman, but now in the 
banking business, was toastmaster. 


The first speaker of the evening was L. F, Owen, 
of the Lumbermen’s Casualty Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Owen made a very eloquent address, in 
which he urged the most complete codperation 
among all classes of citizens, declaring that nobody 
can do a single thing without affecting his fellow 
men. He said also that the citizen will get out of 
his community only what he puts into it. He would 
have his hearers keep in mind the serious problems 
now demanding solutions, especially the labor and 
railroad problems. 


The next speaker was L. W. Sprague, of the 
United States Department of Labor, who discussed 
the labor and building situation in a very convine- 
ing manner. He began by recommending as a new 
slogan the question propounded by Secretary F. K. 
Lane, ‘‘If a nation can spend millions in destruc- 
tion, can it not spend millions in reconstruction?’’ 


Mr. Sprague declared that there is little doubt 
that, owing to the cessation of building during the 
war, the country is now 700,000 dwellings short 
of what is necessary to house the American people. 
In 1913 only 285,000 dwellings were erected, 
whereas the normal construction was 300,000. In 
1918 we built 125,000 dwellings, most of the con- , 
struction being on account of the Government. 
Scarcely a city has adequate office buildings; we 
have not been building schools, while we need more 
schools; we have not been building hospitals as 
fast as they are needed, and the same is true of 
churches and other public buildings. If we are not 
equipped with these buildings that are necessary 
we can not carry on the business of the country 
as we should. 

Mr. Sprague thought the newspapers exaggerated 
the amount of idleness, and declared that in his 
opinion we are half-way across the stream, as far 
as after-war readjustment is concerned. We shall 
not have a surplus of labor in this country. We 
took out of American industry four million men 
to enter the service of the army and navy, and it 
will be a long time before all of them are back. 
Vast numbers of men have made application for 
their passports to return to the old country. Immi- 
gration has been stopped for four years, and we 
shall lose more by emigration than we can possi- 
bly gain by immigration. In view of these facts, 
we may expect to be short of labor in the very 
near future. 

As to the costs of building, Mr. Sprague said 
that the costs of building material have risen less 
than those of almost any other class of commodi- 
ties. They have increased from 100 to 160 per- 
cent; all other commodities have increased from 
100 to 209 percent. If we are to have the needed 
buildings in this country we ought to build them 
now, regardless of prices of labor and material. 
In fact, Mr. Sprague declared, we may look for an 
early resumption of activities in all lines, and when 
other activities set in they will take labor from the 
work ot construction. Hence now is the time to do 
the building. It is very doubtful if there will be 
any decrease in the cost of labor. The high wages 
about which we have heard so much during the 
war came largely from overtime, many men work- 
ing 100 hours a week. 

As to the policy to be pursued with regard to 
wages, the speaker declared that there is no dis- 
position by employers to reduce wages. This is no 
time to start trouble of that kind. Labor and 
employers must pull together at least until we are 
thru the period of transition. It is not labor hold- 
ing up wages; it is rather the disposition of em- 
ployers to keep wages up and allow them to decline 
with the costs of living. 

Mr. Sprague reminded his hearers that when we 
were in the midst of war we were a unit in its 
prosecution; we could set every other consideration 
aside until we had accomplished our purposes. 
Now, however, we have turned critical, and we 
are ready to find fault with everything. We ought 
to expect great things of a nation that accomplished 
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so much in the war. Our Allies declared that it 
would be a miracle if America put a million men 
in Europe in three years. As a matter of fact we 
put two million over there in fifteen months. 

This should be a great lesson to us as to Amer 
ica’s ability to do what it undertakes. Americans, 
the speaker declared, now know that they can do 
anything if they all agree that it can be done. 
Let us have confidence in the American people; 
let us have confidence in the future; let us go to 
work; let us get to building town, county and 
State roads, and thus make it possible to carry on 
the business between the towns. Let us construct 
the public buildings needed, and Iet us at once 
do all the construction work that is practicable and 
necessary, in order that we may have this labor 
available later for the activities in industry that 
are sure to come when the period of transition is 
over. 

The last speaker was Mark P. McKee, of Detroit, 
who reviewed the history of the activities of the 
Non-Partisan League, of North Dakota. Mr. Me 
Kee held his hearers’ attention for more than an 
hour, urging upon them the necessity of square 
dealing with the farmer and with the laborer, as 
the first step .n opposing the policy of the league, 
The great danger in this country today, he declared, 
is not from the socalled Bolsheviks, the radicals; it 
is rather from the most conservative class, the 
farmers, who have been misled by the socialistic 
doctrines of the league. In closing Mr. McKee 
urged his hearers to develop a better community 
spirit, a better understanding between merchant 
and far:..er, and a spirit of fair dealing that shall 
eliminate all possibility of such disturbances as 
that in North Dakota. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


The Wednesday morning session was opened with 
the meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Insur 
ance Association of Michigan, Secretary Smith 
read the financial report, which was made out in 
accordance with Michigan statutory requirements. 
This report showed the financial condition of the 
association to be satisfactory. However, owing 
to the fact that the State has been pretty thoroly 
covered, and the possibilities of extending the 
work seemed unpromising, the secretary suggested 
that some kind of working arrangement with some 
other mutual company be made, in order that the 
costs of operation be redueed., 

Following the insurance report President Wood 
suggested that the nominating committee include 
in its nominations a representative on the board 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and it was so ordered. 

The president then called for the reports of 
committees. The resolutions committee reported 
resolutions thanking the hotel management, the 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., the Reynolds Asphalt 
Shingle Co. and the Luce Furniture Co. for the 
entertainment provided; resolutions thanking At 
torney L. C. Boyle for his address; recommending 
that a committee be appointed to study the costs 
of doing business, as suggested by President 
Wood; that the association codperate with the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
that the directors render such assistance as they 
deem advisable in all national problems affecting 
the lumber industry; thanking the officers, and 
especially the field secretary, Roy C. Fuller, for 
work in organizing district associations, and urg 
ing that that work be continued; urging that 
cement manufacturers allow Michigan retailers a 
differential of 20 cents a barrel on cement, as in 
Indiana, instead of 10 cents, as in Michigan at 
present. The committee also reported a resolution 
in testimony of the worth of the late William H. 
Kdwards and expressing sympathy for his family. 

The auditing committee reported that it had 
examined the accounts of the secretary-treasurer 
and had found them to be correct. 


Officers Elected 


The nominating committee reported the follow 
ing nominations: 


President—-W. H. Barney, Albion. 

Vice president—R.,. C. Fuller, Hastings. 

Directors, three years—I. M. Smith, Marcellus; 
A. D. Kidder, Royal Oak, Two years—-William Burns, 
Fremont. One year—John Wood, Grand Rapids, 

Delegate National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion—R. Kleinpell, Flint. 

Directors Insurance Association—J. 8S. Paganetti, 
Mr. Beck, 

The reports of all committees were adopted as 
made. Immediately following the election of the 
officers President Barney took the chair. While 
he had no policy to outline at the time, the new 
president urged complete cooperation among. the 
members and recommended further development 
of district associations, 

The meeting then adjourned, to be followed im- 
mediately by a meeting of the directors at which 
Frederick A. McCaul, of Grand Rapids, was elected 
secretary to succeed Secretary Smith who has held 
office for a number of years. 


MILLWORK AND LUMBER SALESMEN 
MEET 

While the Michigan retailers were holding their 
annual meeting in the ball room of the Pantlind 
Hotel the Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen held its annual meet- 
ing and banquet in the room of the Furniture 
Guild in the hotel. 

The principal number on the program was an 
address by Lieut. Robert Horine, of the Booth & 
Boyd Lumber Co., Saginaw, who was attached to 
the 32nd Division of the National Guard, made up 
largely of Michigan and Wisconsin troops. He was 
with the 33rd Infantry that went directly from 
Waco, Texas, overseas. Lieut. Horine gave a 
very vivid description of the battle of the Marne. 

At the annual election of the salesmen’s organ- 
ization the following officers were chosen: 

President Lieut. Robert Horine, Detroit. 

Vice president Charles Ashton, Detroit. 

Secretary-treasurer-—Clarence Weeden, Detroit. 

Directors, one year—O, S. Hawes, Detroit; three 
years-—-S. S. Rutherford, Detroit. 

Directors holding over are Fred Verkerke, Grand 
Rapids, and Harry Fagin, Detroit, and John K. 
Kemskey. 

The president was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to arrange for an outing during the summer. 
The consensus was that this outing would be held 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, before May 26, if practicable. 

Jack Comerford, who was the active walking 
delegate during the last year, was fined two boxes 
of cigars for inattention to his duties, and Charles 
L. Weeks was chosen as his successor. 

The treagurer’s report showed a substantial sum 
on hand. The following members were taken in 
during the last year: W. A. Ruddy, A. T. MeKim- 
mon, W. G. Wall, Charles T. Darnell, Hugh Bates, 
Floyd Pollen, George B. Daniels, M. Hagadorn, 
Charles W. Meyer, G. W. Shields, C. K. Bayes and 
Charles Hamilton. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

At noon of the second day, Wednesday, the mem- 

bers and salesmen attending the convention were 


invited to be the guests of the Nichols & Cox Lum- 
ber Co. at luncheon and to visit the plant. Auto 
mobiles were in waiting at the time appointed and 
about 150 persons partook -of the concern’s hospi- 
tality. The Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. has a very 
attractive lunch room in its office building, where 
it serves hot coffee for the factory force and com- 
plete luncheons for the office force daily. It was 
in this room that the lumbermen were served an 
excellent dinner on Wednesday. 


MEETING OF MILL ESTIMATING 
COMMITTEE 


On Wednesday afternoon, the millwork estimating 
committee, under the leadership of J. 8. Paganetti, 
of Mt. Clemens, held a meeting in the old conven 
tion hall of the Pantlind to discuss millwork costs. 
The meeting was attended by about twenty retailers 
who operate small planing mills, and the discussion 
showed that they were determined to know more 
about methods of figuring costs in order that they 
may avoid the losses that usually have attended 
the operation of the small planing mill. No action 
was taken, but it was the consencus that during 
the coming year a committee should be appointed 
to make a study of milling costs and methods of 
keeping such costs. 


GRAND RAPIDS HOO-HOO INITIATION 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 4.—Under the diree 
tion of W. L. Fassett, Snark, a very successful con- 
catenation was held in the Rotary room of the 
Hotel Pantlind today. Plans for this concatena- 
tion began two weeks ago with a dinner party at 
which Kk. D. Tennant, secretary, was present. It is 
the plan of local Hoo-Hoo to have monthly dinners 
hereafter and keep up interest in the order so that 
an occasional concatenation may edd to the mem 
bership. The kittens initiated today are: Titus 
Hager, J. B. Kempski, KE. EK. Pilgram and TI. C. 
Cole, all of Grand Rapids; ©. V. Brown, of Flint, 
Mich., and J. B. Mathews, of Portland, Mich. 





NORTH CAROLINA FORESTERS MEET 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

RaLeian, N. C., Feb. 6.—The ninth annual meet 
ing of the North Carolina Forestry Association 
held in Raleigh today was presided over by its 
first woman president, Miss Julia Thorns, of Ashe 
boro, who performed like a veteran and with much 
more grace. Her remarks on taking the chair 
were suggestive of the grasp she has on the sub- 
jects nearest the heart of the association of which 
she has long been a member. After Secretary 
J. 8. Holmes, one of the live wires of the organiza- 
tion, submitted his report, the various committees 
were named and the program of the day was car- 
ried out. John Sprunt Hill, of Durham, spoke on 
the subject of ‘‘Land Classification the Basis of 
Forestry,’’? saying: 

Thinking of forestry from a business standpoint, we 
are reminded of its tremendous importance to North 
Carolina. The fact is that the forests and industries 
dependent on them give employment in North Carolina 
to over $0,000 men and mean to us a business outlay 
of $35,000,000 yearly. 

One-sixth of the entire wealth-producing capital of 
the State is invested in forest lands, or industries 
dependent upon forests. 

Speaking of the ‘‘diminishing value of our own 
forests’? Mr, Hill said: 

In lumbering no plan has been seriously considered 
whereby our forests will reproduce themselves with 
varieties of trees as valuable as the ones removed, We 
are finally brought to the condition in North Carolina 
where there is about twice as much wooded material 
used each year as we are producing new wood in our 
forests. 

The average annual damage caused by forest fires 
amounts to more than $650,000, which is equivalent 
to a tax levy of 86 cents on the $100 worth of land 
in the State. 

According to the State forester there is only enough 
standing timber in the Piedmont section to last about 
eleven years, at the present rate of cutting, and unless 
steps are taken to protect the forests and so increase 
the rate of growth the forests of North Carolina, espe 
cially in the great central region, will soon be unable 
to supply any material amount of timber required by 
our wood-using industries, 

‘“We are now striving to devise some plans and 
secure some legislation whereby these conditions 
may be improved,’’ Mr, Hill added, and that use- 
less fires and unjust taxation are reasons for the 
unfortunate conditions of the forests of North 
Carolina, He recommended action to secure dis- 
crimination between forest lands and farm lands 
when the new system of taxation is started, which 
the legislature now sitting at Raleigh is prepar- 
ing. 

If the forest lands and wood lots were placed 
on the same basis as farm lands for taxation pur- 
poses it would be a death blow to forestry preserva- 
tion. Land that can be assessed at $40 an acre 
up for farming purposes should not be assessed 
as wooded land for over one eighth that amount, 
and then we can hope for forestry preservation. 
This feature will be recommended to the legisla- 
ture by the committee on legislation of which C. C. 


Smoot, of North Wilkesboro, is chairman. The 
following suggestions are included for legislative 
action in regard to protection of forest lands which 
were made and will be presented by the legislative 
committee to the present general assembly: 

1—A classification by the Department of Agriculture 
in codperation with the geological board of all lands 
not now in actual productive use to show the amount 
of such land suitable only for the growing of forests. 

2—Reéstablishment by North Carolina of adequate 
protective system against fire and other depredations 
of all lands whereon the growing of forests would rep 
resent the highest productive use to which such lands 
would be put under present economic conditions, 

3—-State control of the cutting of any trees or tim 
ber from any and all forests or reforested lands. 

4—-Immediate and energetic undertaking to reforest 
such lands as are not now adequately stocked by na 
tional forestry growth of suitable quality. 

C. C. Smoot, of North Wilkesboro, former presi 
dent of the association, spoke on ‘‘ Protection For 
ests and Agricultural Forests.’’? Harry B. Krausz, 
farm forestry expert, of Raleigh, spoke on the sub 
ject of preventing forest fires. J. G. Peters, of 
Washington, D. C., United States Forest Service, 
who was on the program to speak on the same sub 
ject, was unavoidably prevented from attending 
the meeting. 

Afternoon Session 

At the afternoon session Prof. John J. Blair 
presided. Among the papers read was one on 
‘*Porestry in Schools,’? by Dr. KE. C. Brooks, 
superintendent of public instruction of North Caro 
lina. Former President C. C. Smoot deplored 
the absence of representatives of the vast lumber 
interests of eastern North Carolina at this meet 
ing. He proposed ‘‘to start a serap’’ at the 
State Capitol Building and he challenged the lum 
ber interests to hold up their end of the work the 
forestry association is trying to perform. 

‘“The prevention of the cutting of small timber 
by legal enactment,’’ he said, ‘‘ would cause some 
of them to sit up and take notice. Unless the cut 
ting is stopped, the conditions twelve years hence 
will be as Mr. Hill has just warned you.’’ 

He wanted inducements by legislative act, thru 
smaller taxes, to preserve small tracts of growing 
timber. The legislative committee will handle the 
matter. 

R. R. Cotton, former president of the association, 
in an important talk accentuated the need of edu 
cating the people of the state to a better apprecia 
tion of the value of our forests and forestry inte) 
ests. 

The legislature is now in session at Raleigh, and 
the committee and the State insurance commissioner 
hope to get some ‘‘teeth’’ put in the present harm 
less and practically ineffective law designed to 
prevent forest fires. 

The election of the officers of the association will 
take place at the meeting tonight or tomorrow. 
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FUTURE OF CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS IS BRIGHT 


Annual Meeting of Southern Alluvial Land Association So Determines— Advertising Campaign Proposed— 
Settlement of Returning Fighters Encouraged—Country Lures Livestock Enterprises 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 3.—Opportunity was the 
keynote of the second annual meeting of the South- 
ern Alluvial Land Association, held at the Hotel 
Chisea here Friday. The South possesses over- 
whelming advantages for the raising of livestock. 
The association is convinced that a new era of 
agricultural development is about to be ushered 
in and it is planning to take advantage of this 
situation to the greatest extent possible by launch- 
ing &@ campaign of publicity along well directed 
lines calling attention of farmers and settlers in 
every part of the country to the southern alluvial 
empire, which is now about to come into its own. 
An experienced publicity man has been engaged 
to direct this campaign and the assessment on lands 
belonging to the members has been materially in- 
creased to provide funds for this purpose. 

The association, on the recommendation of the 
assessment committee, voted for an assessment of 
3 cents an acre on all lands owned by members, 
with a maximum of $1,500 for any single member. 
This action will materially inerease the revenues 
of this organization and put it in a better position 
to carry on its activities. 

The association also went on record as favoring 
the plan of the interior department for the settle- 
ment of returning soldiers and sailors on ecut-over 
and other idle lands belonging to its members by 
the adoption of resolutions commending this meth 
od of giving employment to returned fighting men, 
and approving the bill which has been in 
troduced into Congress appropriating $100,000,000 





JOHN W. McCLURE, OF MEMPIIIS, TENN. ; 
President 


for the use of the department in clearing, draining 
and otherwise preparing the lands for the use of 
soldiers after these properties have been provided 
by the States, stock companies, firms or individuals. 


The President Emphasizes Opportunities 


The meeting was called to order by President 
McClure immediately after luncheon at 12:30. 
After extending a warm greeting to all present, 
he delivered his annual address, in which he re 
viewed the purposes of the association and dealt 
with the handicaps that had been experienced as a 
result of the war and the enormous activities that 
Were necessary to the winning of this struggle. 

After referring to the opportunity that had 
come to the association as a result of a ‘‘migra 
tion in search of new and fresh lands such as was 
hever experienced since the settling of the West,’’ 
and after relating how the association had taken 
advantage of this condition, he said: 

Demand for these lands has increased to such an 
extent that a buyer is at hand ready to purchase cut 
over lands as soon as the logging is completed. Values 
of farmlands have increased all over this country but 
howhere else in the same proportion as the alluvial 
lands of this section. 

He believed that the greatest response to the 
publicity work of the association had been on the 
part of southern farmers rather than on the part 
of those in the North and West and suggested that 
in future greater efforts be made to secure southern 
Settlers for these alluvial lands than those from 
other sections of the country, not only because of 
their quicker response but because of their better 








understanding of, and adaptability to, living con- 
ditions in this area, 


The Secretary’s Report 


Secretary F. HK. Stonebraker, in his report, 
showed how the association had gone ahead with 
its work of disseminating authentic and reliable 
information thruout the country regarding these 
lands and how inquiries were coming in at a rap- 
idly increasing rate from not only this country 
but 1rom foreign lands. He noted a fair increase 
in membership during the year, the total now being 
forty-seven. He referred to the activity of the or- 
ganization not only in raising funds for carrying 
on the war but also in increasing foodstuff pro 
duction thru use of its cut-over and other prop- 
erties. He also told of the work done by the asso 
ciation in sending out questionnaires to ascertain 
the quantity of land in the alluvial area available 
for soldier farm settlement, saying that it had 
received 650 offerings of land involving 1,150,545 
acres. He continued: 

I wish to call your attention to the almost complete 
reversal of land market conditions. When this associ 
ation began advertising these alluvial lands for settle 
ment and development, about two years ago, many cut 
over land owners were seeking buyers. ‘Voday it is 
almost entirely a matter of buyers seeking cut-over 
and other lands for purchase and settlement. We have 
records showing that prices on cut-over lands in the 
alluvial region have steadily and regularly advanced 
during the past year, and cultivated Jand particularly 
because of its quick and large revenue producing power 
is advancing rapidly. The fact remains, however, that 
there is such a wide range of price between cleared 
and uncleared land that there is a large and lasting 
profit in buying and developing the uncleared. 

Mr. Stonebraker, secretary since the association 
was organized, tendered his resignation and it was 
accepted by the board of directors. He will en 
gage in the export business, in which he had much 
experience before he beeame secretary of this 
organization, The best wishes of the association 
go with him as well as its thanks for the energy 
and enthusiasm he has thrown into his work. His 
successor will be elected within the next few days. 


Livestock Pays for Better Barns and Homes 


Arthur C. Davenport, manager of the Farmers 
& Drovers Journal of Chicago, and assistant man 
ager of the Corn Belt Farm Dailies, livestock jour 
nals published at Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Omaha, then gave an address which aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm. Mr. Davenport said in 
part as follows: 


As [ think of the South in connection with livestock, 
one word stands out preéminently above all others. 
That word is “Opportunity.” To properly cover the 
subject you must write it down in large letters in two 
places on the map-—‘Opportunity for the North,” 
“Opportunity for the South.” The North has the 
surplus stockmen—-the South the surplus land. 

The bringing of these two factors together is the 
greatest opportunity of the present generation, an 
opportunity for the landless men of the North to obtain 
that which they especially desire—medium priced lands 
suitable for livestock production; an opportunity for 
the South to people its vacant lands not required for 
cotton growing with a highly intelligent and thrifty 
population that will transform it into one of the richest 
sections on the continent. 

My conclusion that the alluvial empire is especially 
fitted for the livestock industry is based in large part 
upon the actual experience of men engaged in the busi 
ness. Wherever the livestock industry has been tried 
out in the South by men who understand the business 
it has been proved conclusively that it not only can be 
a success but that it actually is a success. All over the 
South and especially in the alluvial empire are to be 
found highly successful and profitable livestock enter 
prises, 

Dr. Kk. R. Lloyd, chairman of the farm develop 
ment bureau of the Memphis Chamber of Com 
merce, heartily endorsed what Mr. Davenport said 
regarding the livestock industry and urged that 
the farmers of the alluvial region put more of their 
land in pasture for the raising of livestock and 
dairy cattle. 


Cheap Money Available for Southern Farmers 


‘‘Farmers of the South are just now, for the 
first time in their lives, getting some cheap money 
for the improvement and development of their 
holdings,’’ declared L. K. Thompson, president of 
the Mississippi and Arkansas Joint Stock Land 
banks, Memphis. He continued: 





We are lending money to the farmers in Mississippi, 
Arkansas and ‘Tennessee at a rate of 6 percent without 
commissions and while there is virtually, no profit in 
this operation we are helping to provide funds for the 
development of large areas of land in the alluvial area 
of the South. We are making loans to those who have 
sufficient cleared lands to justify it, on first mortgages, 
without limit as to amount and without restriction as 
to the use to which it is to be put. We have also 
adopted the principle of increasing loans as the quan- 
tity of cultivated land to the borrower is expanded. 

Recently the presidents of the Federal banks at St 


Louis and New Orleans made a trip over the delta to 
determine what was a safe basis for long time loans 
on these lands. The conclusion was $50 an acre, with- 
out taking into consideration timber holdings and other 
assets. 

A vote of thanks was tendered all the speakers 
and the association also recorded its appreciation 
of the splendid coéperation which had been af- 
forded by the daily newspapers and the trade press. 

‘“We are standing at the turn of the tide,’’ said 
A. C. Lange, in speaking of the outlook. ‘‘We 
are on the eve of reaping the benefits of our work 
during the last two years.’’ He said: 

So far as the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. is concerned 
we are waiting to see what the Government is going to 
do about the soldier farm settlement plan. If the Gov- 
ernment does nothing we will put our lands on the 
market along the lines suggested by the Department of 
the Interior, clearing and developing them and giving 
contracts of purchase to those who settle on them. 

The association can help bring buyers in. If we 
continue along the lines we have started the money 
expended by us will bring the largest returns we have 
ever received and represent the best investment we 
have ever made, 

John W. MeClure, who was the prime mover in 
launching this association two years ago, was 
reélected president. The other officers, as well as 
the directors who have served during the last two 
years, were also reélected as follows: 

First vice president—A. C, Lange. 

Second vice president—-W. BE. Hyde. 

‘Treasurer—John M. Pritchard. 


Directors—S. B. Anderson, R. H. Darnell, W. C. 
Bonner, S. M. Nickey, Earl Palmer, Rudolph Sond- 





JOHN M. PRITCHARD, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 
Treasurer 


heimer, A. N. Thompson and J. R. Campbell, Memphis ; 
L. P. DuBose, Charleston, Miss.; F. K. Conn, Yazoo 
City, Miss.; W. H. Dick, Phillip, Miss.; T. W. Fry, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Max Miller, Marianna, Ark.; 8. E. Simon 
son, Luxora, Ark., and N. H. Walcott, Providence, R. 1. 





WESTERN FORESTERS MEET 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 1.—The eighth annual 
meeting of the Northern Montana Forestry Asso- 
ciation was held in the offices at the Whipps Block, 
Jan. 25. Officers and directors were elected and 
plans laid for the work for the ensuing year. The 
officers elected were: 

President—W. R. Ballord, Somers Lumber Co, 

Vice president—G. W. Millett, Libby Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—H, C. Keith. 

Secretary and chief fire warden—A. E. Boorman. 


The directors are: 


W. R. Ballord, Somers Lumber Co., chairman ; G. W. 
Millett, Libby Lumber Co.; O. M. Junkin; C. A. Weil, 
Kureka Lumber Co., Eureka; Kenneth Ross, A. C. M. 
Co. (lumber department.), Bonner; J. C. Van Hook, 
State forester, Helena: M. Driscoll, Driscoll & Davis, 
Trego; H. C. Keith; C. B. March, State Lumber Co., 
Columbia Falls. 

The most important step taken was the endorse- 
ment of the Falkon law prohibiting the starting 
of fires during June, July and August each year 
except by permit from the supervisors of national 
forests, or officers of fire protective associations. 

Another important matter was the proposed eree- 
tion of a forestry building at Helena, as a means 
of advertising forest products to a greater extent. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Trans-Mississippi Readjustment Congress Will Include Delegates From Twenty- 
two States—Other Important Meetings Scheduled for This Month 


Feb. 11—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
King Kdward Hotel, Toronto. 

Feb. 11—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Louis- 
ville Branch, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 11—-Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, 

Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Midwinter meeting. 

11-12—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb, 11-18—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 12—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Feb, 12—LKastern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 

Clinton, 

12—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door 

Saiesmen, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 12-13—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 

turers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Quarterly meeting. 

12-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 

Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

18-14—-Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Julian Hotel, Dubuque, Lowa, 

Feb. 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 

ing Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

18-19—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 

ciation, Fargo, N 

Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 

Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 

18-20-—Transmississippi 

Omaha, Neb. ; 

Feb. 20-21—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 

tion, Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. 

20-21—Southwestern lowa Retail Dealers’ Asso 
clation, Red Oak, lowa. 

Feb. 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel Rue- 
ger, Richmond, Va. Monthly meeting. 

Feb. 24—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 

Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

24-27—National Association of Builders’ 
aohonn Wasa Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 25—New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 25-26—Southern Pine Association, 
Hotel, New Orleans, La, Sa steels 

Teb. 27— srn Indiana & Southern Michigan 66 

ee Gane Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. ; 

Feb. 27—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven. 

March 5-6—Northwestern lowa 
Association, Sioux City, lowa. 

March 7—Oregon Forest Fire 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

March 11—North Idaho Forestry Association. 
th-——Ne ampshire Timberland Owners’ 

ad my! Sion House, Gorham, 

March 19-20—National Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 26—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, Sioux Falls, 8. D 
March 27—North Carolina Pine 

Va. Annual meeting. . 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Gal 
veston, Tex, 

April 14-16—Lumber Congress, Chicago. 

April 28—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago. 

April 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, 

April 29-830—May 1—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
8. A., Coliseum, St, Louis, Mo. 

June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. Readjustment Congress, 


Feb. 


Feb. Rix- 


Grunewald 


Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Imperial 


Associa 


Dealers’ 


Association, Norfolk, 


NATIONAL BODY TO MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


Wasuinaton, D. C., Feb. 3.—Elliot H. Good- 
win, general secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, announces that its seventh 
annual meeting will be held April 29-30 and May 1 
at St. Louis. The headquarters of the directors 
and committees will be at the Hotel Statler, and 
the sessions will be held at the Coliseum. Details 
of the program will be announced at a later date. 


— oes e> 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY 
NorFouk, Va., Feb. 3.—Announcement is made 
that the next monthly meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association will be held at the Hotel 
Rueger, Richmond, Va., on Feb. 21. A large at- 
tendance is invited and expected. 


CONNECTICUT LUMBER DEALERS 

New Haven, Conn., Feb. 3.—Wholesalers and 
retailers are urgently invited to attend the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut, which is to convene in 
New Haven at the Hotel Taft at 2 p. m. Thurs- 
day, Feb. 27, which last week was inadvertently 
announced as scheduled for Feb. 19. Previous to 
the opening of the business session, there will be a 
luncheon at noon in the grill room of the Hotel 
Taft. The program of the afternoon will include 
the election of officers, directors and delegates, the 
voting on amendments to the bylaws, and addresses 
by well known lumbermen and ‘representatives of 
the Government. At 6:30 p. m. an informal dinner 
will be held in the ballroom of the Hotel Taft, with 
George W. Jones, of New York City, acting as 
toastmaster. David E. Fitzgerald, mayor of New 
Haven, will deliver an address of welcome. Dr. 


Stanley L. Krebs will speak on the topic of ‘‘ Three 
Constructive Methods of Business for the Recon- 
struction Period Now Before Us,’’ and Douglas 
Malloch, of the edtorial staff ot the AMERICAN 
LUMBEKMAN, of Chicago, the ‘‘ Lumberman Poet,’’ 
will ‘‘hold forth’’ in his usual entertaining style. 
The committee on arrangements consists of A. 
Schumaker, chairman, A, C. Tyler, Jere J. Murphy, 
Gustave Good and B, A. Lammlin, secretary of the 
association. 
SOUTH DAKOTANS TO MEET 

Sioux FALLS, 8. D., Feb. 3.—A committee of the 
South Dakota Ketail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
is at work upon the arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the organization which it has been 
decided to hold in this city on March 26. The 
place of meeting has not yet been chosen nor have 
any details of the program been formulated but 
it is expected that the committee appointed will 
soon be ready to make its announcement. A large 
attendance is expected. 


READJUSTMENT CONGRESS TO MEET 

OmaHaA, Neb., Feb. 4.—The biggest thing the 
jobbers have to look forward to just at this time 
here is the 'Trans-Mississippi Readjustment Con- 
gress, which is to meet in Omaha Feb. 18, 19, 20, 
Some of the sectional meetings of this great con- 
gress which will interest the lumbermen will be 
the building industry sections, the manufacturing 
section, and the foreign trade section. Transporta- 
tion is another sectional subject to be taken up. 
Delegates from the lumber industry will be nu- 
merous at this great congress, which will include 
delegates from twenty-two States west of the 
Mississippi River, 


ILLINOIS DEALERS’ ANNUAL 


In sending out the first formal announcement of 
the coming annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, to be held 
at the Hotel Sherman, on Feb. 11, 12 and 13, Seere- 
tary G. W. Jones points out that one session will be 
called the ‘‘Retailers’ Forum’’ and in order to 
make that a valuable feature of the convention the 
members are asked to come prepared to present for 
discussion suggestions for better business. The 
success of this part of the program and the benefit 
to be derived he says, depends entirely upon the 
dealers themselves, ‘‘The opportunity will be 
given—it’s up to you to use it’’ says Secretary 
Jones. 

As is usual at the Illinois dealers’ annual meet- 
ings there will be numerous exhibits, one entire 
floor of the hotel having been secured for the 
presentation of the products of manufacturers and 
others for inspection by the visitors. No morning 
sessions of the convention will be held and ae- 
cordingly there will be ample opportunity to in- 
spect these exhibits. 

The secretary requests that all who have relatives 
or employees in naval or military service advise him 
immediately so that a correct list may be secured. 


COMMITTEE WILL MEET ST. LOUISANS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—Friday, February 14, 
has been definitely decided upon as the meeting 
day of the executive committee of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in St. Louis. 
The meeting was called for St. Louis in line with 
the policy of the committee to hold sessions in vari- 
ous large cities of the country. 

Arrangements for the meeting here are in the 
hands of Joseph O’Neil, of the Henry O’Neil 
Lumber Co:, a member of the executive committee. 
Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lum- 
ber Co., is vice president of the association, and 
John A. Reheis, president of the St. Louis Lumber 
Co., is a member of its trade relations committee. 

According to the present arrangements, the com- 
mittee will hold a business session here during 
the afternoon. In the evening the committee and 
the retail lumber dealers of St. Louis and East St. 
Louis will meet at a dinner at the Missouri Ath- 
letic Association. 


CENTRAL IOWANS’ PROGRAM 

CEDAR FAs, Iowa, Feb. 3.—The program for 
the twenty-fourth annual convention of the Central 
Towa Retail Lumbermen’s Association to be held 
at Dubuque on Feb. 13 and 14 has been tentatively 
completed and announcements are being sent out by 
Secretary Joseph Cowan. The morning of the 13th 
will be devoted to registration and the meeting of 
directors. The business sessions will be held in 


the Gold Room of the Hotel Julien and the firgt 
session on Thursday afternoon will be devoted to 
addresses by Paul Rankin, secretary of the Dubuque 
Commercial Club, by Louis Moore, president of 
the association and others, and to the reports of the 
secretary and the various committees, followed by 
the election of the new officers. After that the 
members will be taken on a personally conducted 
tour of the large sash and door factories in Dn- 
buque. In the evening will be held the annual en. 
tertainment and Dutch lunch. On Friday the morn. 
ing and afternoon sessions will be devoted entirely 
to business and in the evening the visitors will be 
guests of the Dubuque members at the Majestic 
Theater. 


PREPARING FOR A BIG MEETING 


EvANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 3.—The next regular 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will 
be held at the New Hotel McCurdy on Feb. 11 and 
Joseph Waltman, of the Evansville Band Mill Co,, 
the new president of the club, expects a large at- 
tendance. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., chair. 
man of the entertainment committee, will sound the 
members on plans for holding an entertainment for 
friends of the club, it having been nearly two years 
since the club gave an entertainment of any kind, 
The question of reviving Hoo-Hoo in Evansville 
also will be taken up at the meeting. 


HOO-HOO INITIATES NEW MEMBERS 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., Feb. 4.—Hoo-Hoo is experi- 
encing a revival of interest in this section. Last 
evening the local organization held a meeting and 
initiated a number of kittens. Practically all the 
local lumbermen are members. At the banquet that 
followed, an interesting address was made by Mr, 
Whittaker, of the Whittaker Lumber Co., Colum. 
bus, Ohio, who has two manufacturing concerns in 
this section as well as business connections in Ohio. 


OHIO FORESTERS MEET 


Annual Discusses Current Questions— 
Would Honor Soldier Dead 


CoLumBus, OHIO, Feb. 3.—The fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Ohio Forestry Association was held 
in the Horticulture Forestry Building at Ohio State 
University, Jan, 28. 

H. C, Rogers, of Mechanicsburg, was reélected 
president of the association; Norman W. Scherer, 
of Columbus, vice president; J. W. Colland, of 
Wooster, secretary, and George D. Bearce of Chilli- 
cothe, treasurer, 

President Rogers called the attention of the as- 
sociation to the vitally important service rendered 
by woodlots of Ohio in supplying our own country 
and our Allies with black walnut for airplane pro- 
pellers and gun stocks, ash for airplane parts and 
tool handles, and hickory and oak for army wagons, 
trucks ete. President Rogers appointed the fol- 
lowing membership committee: Dr. J. J. Crumley, 
of Wooster, W. 8. Doolittle, of Athens, and A. E. 
Taylor, of Wooster. This committee he charged 
with doubling the membership of the association 
before the next annual meeting. 

Dr. J. J. Crumley made a report to the association 
which set forth the results of investigations re- 
cently conducted by the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station to determine the durability of tama- 
rack posts. Dr. Crumley reports that these posts 
are being shipped into Ohio in large quantities and 
predicts that they will prove unsatisfactory gener- 
ally since the investigations so far conducted in- 
dicate that they are less durable than white oak 
posts, and far less durable than osage orange, 
black locust, catalpa ete. 

Edmund Secrest, State forester of Ohio, addressed 
the association on ‘‘The Outlook for Forestry.’’ 
Mr. Secrest spoke of the great part played in 
the war by forests and forest products, the destruc- 
tion and removal of a large part of France’s for 
ests, the cutting of many of England’s famous 
forest parks, and the appreciation of the value of 
our timber resources which has been brought about 
by the war. Mr. Secrest said that there are large 
areas of forest land in southern Ohio which some 
day must be taken over by the State and maintained 
as State forests. 

The forestry association at the annual banquet 
held at the Southern Hotel on Tuesday evening 
strongly endorsed the plan of memorial tree plant- 
ing in honor of our soldiers who have given their 
lives in the great war. 

The association will request Governor James M. 
Cox to combine with the annual Arbor Day procla- 
mation the memorial tree planting idea and set 
aside a combined Arbor Day and memorial tree 
planting day. Members of the association favor 
the plan of making such memorial plantings in the 
form of groups, groves, or forests. It is sugges 
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that only our native trees such as white oak, sugar 
maple, elm ete. be used for memorial planting. Mr. 
Secrest reported that the city of Cincinnati has al- 
ready set aside approximately five acres in the city 
forest at Eden Park to be planted in white oak as 
a memorial of Cincinnati soldiers who have given 
their lives for their country. 


L0G 100 YEARS OLD USED IN BUILDING SHIP 


BEAUMONT, TeEx., Feb. 4.—Ten or twelve months 
ago, when the Beaumont Ship Building & Dry Dock 
Co. began to build the ways for its first ship, the 
men driving the piling struck an object that defied 
their attempts to drive the piling down. A diver 
was sent down to find out the trouble, and located 
alog. This log was raised to the bank and thrown 
aside. 

Several days ago, running short of material for 
one of the boats, some one thought of this old log 
and it was carried to the mill to be cut up, and 
upon investigation it was found to be a cypress 
log 40 feet in length and 36 inches in diameter, 
and inscribed in the log was the date at which the 
log was cut, which was the year 1810—109 years 
ago. There were several auger holes in the log in 
which were driven oak pins, which were evidently 
used in those days for rafting instead of the iron 
dogs of this day. The log was in an excellent state 
of preservation and the material cut from it was 
used for ‘‘stop waters’’ in one of the Ferris boats 
now being constructed in this city. 








OPPOSE OCEAN WATERWAY TO GREAT LAKES 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 3.—A meeting was held 
last Friday to discuss the proposal to establish a 
route of ocean-going vessels between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic by way of the Welland 
Canal and St. Lawrence River. The council and 
business interests determined to do everything pos- 
sible to defeat the bill, which would do harm to the 
commercial interests of New York, Buffalo and 
other big eastern cities. Telegrams were sent to 
the New York senators at Washington, asking them 
to arrange for a hearing for a New York State 
delegation. Some canal authorities expect the bill 
to be defeated in Congress, since the plan has been 
up several times before and each time defeated. 
One argument against it is that a way would be 
open for hostile warships to enter the Great Lakes. 
Another argument is that the commerce of the 
chief Atlantic ports, as well as of New Orleans, 
would be greatly damaged. Governor Smith, who 
was here last Saturday, said he would investigate 
the subject of the proposed enlarged waterway, and, 
if necessary, issue a message to the legislature. 





HERE HOME BUILDING IS ENCOURAGED 


LANSING, Micu., Feb. 3.—Lansing building and 
loan associations are so well supplied with funds 
to assume a share in any building revival that the 
plan of rediscounting mortgages made over to the 
associations, thru Federal Reserve banks, is not 
likely to be necessary. 

F. B. MeKibbin, secretary-treasurer of the Union 
Building & Loan Association, in speaking of the 
revival of the building industry at this time, said: 

Building of economically sound projects will not only 
benefit the building industry as a whole but will also 
smooth the pathway from war-time conditions to the 
normal. Moreover, building remains a permanent bet 
terment to every community. ‘The pivotal nature of 
the building industry and the fact that building mate 
rials have shared less in the general inflation of com- 
modity prices than almost anything else make stimula- 
tion of building the most feasible means of aiding 
industry. 

The proposal of President Kessler, of the United 
States League of Building and Loan associations, 
that the Government give aid to home builders on 
a national seale similar to that by which the farm 
loan banks aid agriculture meets with approval 
here, 

Activity in the real estate line, which was not 
expected until March or April, is already being 
experienced as a result of the ideal weather con- 
ditions, according to L. B. Ayres, president of the 
Lansing Real Estate Board, and other Lansing 
real estate men. 

Kixcavating was started Feb. 3 for five houses by 
the Pattengill-Foster Co. in its Greencroft sub- 
division. These will be the first of twenty-five 
houses to be built by the company this spring. 
The houses are being built in a restricted plat 
and will cost from $2,500 up. This is the largest 
building project started so far this season, but 
others are being considered. Practically no homes 
have been built in Lansing for the last year and a 
half, few are listed for sale, and there is a strong 
demand for homes. 





_You HAVEN’? really got acquainted with your 
wife, if you have always lived in a rented house. 


uy a home and start your honeymoon all over 
again. 


VARIED ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 





Broader Business Transacted—Badge Reflects Patriotism— Would Protect Forests 
—Shingle Organizations May Unite— Welfare Conferences 





GREATER DIVERSIFICATION REPORTED 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 4.—Secretary W. L. 
Goodnow, of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation, today issued his first February market 
report covering conditions and sales for the latter 
part of January. These in detail are for the ex- 
elusive information of the members, but Mr. Good- 
now says this report shows greater diversification 
of items reported in the sales than has been the 
case in weeks, and shows to him that the mem- 
bers are doing a broader business. Sales of 3-inch 
flooring are appearing in larger volume, also sales 
of %4-ineh and No. 2 ceiling and of 5/4 and 6/4 
finish. 

The reports of the members for this bulletin 
contain fewer blanks and more general information, 
which Mr. Goodnow interprets as indicating that 
more business is being done. Prices generally are 
satisfactory, he says. 
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NOVEL CONVENTION BADGE 
One of the prettiest and undoubtedly the most 
timely and appropriate badge the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has ever seen presented to visitors and mem- 
bers in attendance 
at an annual lum- 
LELELA LEER REES ber convention is 
- Wielte te that presented this 

NORTHWESTERN 


year at the twenty- 
~ LUMBERMENS ASSN 





ninth annual 
meeting of the 
Northwestern Lum 
bermen’s Associa 
tion held at Min 
neapolis, Minn., on 
Jan, 14, 15 and 16. 
As will be noted in 
the accompanying 
illustration two 
crossed American 
flags are the pre- 
dominating figures, 
below which ap- 
pear five bars of 
musie and the 
words of the first 
af stanza of the pop 
f=¢ ular anthem 
LAND WHERE My ‘“Ameriea.’’? The 

— cut does not do 
justice, however, 
to the colorful ef- 
= fF. === {/ fects of the badge, 
FROM EVERY MOUNTAIN cine, | Which consists 
SS = et of an embroidered 
eet. Bie yeaa white silk ribbon, 

ee ee the flags being in 
the national colors 
with the staffs and 
“1919”? in gold. 
The name of the 
association, 
**America’’ and 
the bars of music 
are in blue, while 
\., the words of the 
* anthem and ‘‘29th 

Annual’’ are in 
red. The officials of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association are to be congratulated for their 
excellent taste and good judgment in selecting an 
insignia so well expressing the sentiment and pa- 
triotism of their membership. 
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MINNESOTA FORESTERS CONFER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 3.—Resolutions urg- 
ing adequate State protection of the forests of 
northern Minnesota from fire were passed Jan. 31 
at the annual meeting of the Minnesota Forestry 
Association, at the West Hotel. Other measures 
to prevent destruction of timber by fire were sug- 
gested to the legislature, which is now in session 
and is being asked to provide a tax of a quarter 
of a mill, yielding over $250,000 a year, for forestry 
and fire protection service. Careful conservation 
of pulp woods forests is another measure favored 
in the resolutions passed, which refer to the recent 
destructive forest fires in this State and the work 
of the fire fighters; ask for an appropriation for 
forest protection and for prevention of setting of 
fires except under permit from a: forest ranger; 
for the discouraging of drainage of peat land; for 
construction of permanent highways so as to pre- 
serve forest growth; for conservative handling of 
pulpwood cutting; for codperation to these ends 
of the State Forestry Association and the State 
Forestry Board with the State auditor, and for 





discouragement of posting signs on trees on the 
public highways or other public places. 

David H. Kimball, general claim agent of the 
Great Northern road, gave a talk on what the 
railroads are doing to prevent forest fires. The 
chief measures are clearing the right of way, pa- 
trolling the tracks in timber districts, and using 
spark arrestors for locomotives. W. K. Herchmer, 
of the Canadian forest service, Winnipeg, was 
unable to be present but sent a paper discussing 
work of his department. 

Funds needed for emergency relief in northern 
Minnesota, for sufferers from the fire of Oct. 12, 
are estimated at $1,850,000 by the State relief 
commission and a bill is before the State legisla- 
ture to.appropriate this amount. It has been 
passed by the senate and the house has sent a 
committee of three to inquire into conditions in the 
burned district before voting. 

Officers of the Minnesota Forestry Association 
elected at the meeting are: D. Lange, St. Paul, 
president; C. D. Velie, Minneapolis, vice president; 
F. B. Bathke, St. Paul, secretary, and Phil H. 
Hanson, St. Paul, treasurer. 





SHINGLE AGENCIES FORM AGREEMENT 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 3.—Negotiations are under 
way for a working agreement between the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and the Shingle Agency of British Columbia. 
While the details of the plan have not been fully 
worked out, it is felt that the two organizations 
will be able to get together on a basis of mutual 
advantage, and at the same time preserve the dis- 
tinctive features for which they were formed. The 
new development is the outgrowth of the recent 
Red Cedar Shingle Congress held in this city under 
the auspices of the shingle branch, of which J. 8. 
Williams is secretary. 





WHOLESALERS’ COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 3.—The following 
standing committees for the ensuing year have 
been appointed by president Ben C. Currie, of the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion: 

Membership—Frederick  §8., Underhill, chairman; 


John W. Coles, William H. Wyatt, W. R. Johnston 
Ralph Souder, ; 





Kntertainment—J. Randall Williams, jr., chairman ; 
’. X. Diebold, J. B. McFarland, jr, Charles EF 
Kreamer, John L. Hammer, 


Railroads and transportation—Robert G. Kay, chair- 
ian; 8S. P. Bowers, J. Elmer Troth. icheanae 


Forestry—George BE. Lippincott, chairman: Geor 
C. Craig, J. Randall Williams, jr. ; - 


Inlands Waterways and Panama Canal—M. @G. 
pein. a chairman; Robert B. Rayner, William N. 
4awton., 


Bylaws and rules—Charles Atherton, chairman; | 
Wyatt Wistar, H. Eugene Bates. — 

Publicity—John I. Coulbourn, chairman; J. A. Fin- 
ley, William J. Foley. 

Trade relations—Joseph P. Comegys, chairman : 
Elmer Troth, F. A. Dudley. ” aie 


—_—eeeOOo 


WELFARE WORK THEME OF MEETING 


Augusta, ME., Feb. 3.—The subject of har- 
monious relations between employers and em- 
ployees occupied a prominent place on the program 
of the Community Efficiency Conference, which 
took place Jan. 24-26 under the auspices of the 
State committee of the Maine Y. M. C. A. E. M. 
Hamlin, of Milo, manager of the lumber depart 
ment of the American Thread Co., addressed the 
conference on ‘‘ A Recoystruction Program for the 
Welfare of Industrial Workers,’’ describing many 
improvements that have been introduced into the 
lumber department of his company. This concern 
has supplied each of its camps with a first aid 
equipment and instructs its employees in the art 
of using first aid measures. The men are also 
provided with the best literature. The speaker 
highly ‘commended the plan of selling stock to 
employees. E. B. Saunders, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
assistant to the president of the Simonds Saw 
Manufacturing Co., who also acts as advisor of the 
industrial department of the International Y. M. 
C. A. Committee, explained the welfare features” 
that are being worked out by his company. An- 
other speaker on welfare work was J. A. Goodell, 
formerly representative of the Industrial Y. M. 
C. A. on the Pacific Coast. Other lumbermen who 
attended the conference were Woods Superintend- 
ent Chester Alden, of the 8. D. Warren Paper Co., 
C. K. Hatfield, of the Eastern Manufacturing Co., 
Bangor, and KE. K. Jordan and H. F. Merrell, of 
Portland, Me. 
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DOINGS OF LUMBER CLUBS SURVEYED 


Varied Activities Are Planned—New Manager Appointed for St. Louis Exchange—Lumber and Real Estate 
Men Get Together—Five-Year Extension of Government Ownership Opposed 


CAIRO CLUB IS ENTERTAINED 


Cairo, ILu., Feb. 3.—The Cairo Lumberman’s 
Club had a fine meeting Thursday night of last 
week in the Mutt and Jeff room of the Halliday 
Hotel when twenty-two members were present and 
listened with great interest to an excellent discus 
sion of the question of freight rates by J. W. 
Thompson, formerly of Memphis and now of St. 
Louis. Mr. Thompson is vice president and general 
manager of the Interstate Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
and he is a well known and well informed man in 
the lumber business. 

Mr. Thompson congratulated the Cairo Lumber 
men’s Club on living and doing business at such an 
important freight center as Cairo, which he classed 
as one of the best basie freight rate points in the 
entire United States. Nearly the entire evening 
was spent on the freight rate question as it per- 
tains to Cairo and this part of the country. 

The club passed resolutions endorsing the ideas of 
James E. Smith, of St. Louis, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Waterways Association, in 
which he has presented to the country a compre 
hensive waterway plan as a part of the nation’s 
duty. Mr. Smith has advocated the project of the 
Federal Government going ahead and improving all 
the rivers on a permanent basis. The Cairo lumber- 
men O. K.’d this proposition and made their reso 
lutions as strong as possible on this subject. 

Four new members were added to the club’s ros- 
ter at the meeting. They were Jesse Beadles, I, W. 
Korn, Mr. Baker and Mr. Von Behren, of the 
Southern Lumber Co., of Cairo. All of these gen- 
tlemen were made to feel as much at home as 
possible, 

A splendid luncheon was served during the meet 
ing and this was followed by a smoker. 

The next meeting of the club will be its annual, 
at which the election of officers is held. This meet- 
ing will take place in February at the same place. 





MEMPHIS CLUB PLANS MUCH ACTIVITY 

MempPuis, TENN., Feb, 4.—Harl Palmer, who is 
acting for the Memphis Chamber of Commerce in 
finding employment for returned soldiers and sail 
ors here, at the regular semi-monthly meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis held at the Hotel 
Gayoso on Saturday, Feb. 1, in a brilliant appeal to 
the members to do everything in their power to as 
sist these men in finding work, said: 


I do not make this appeal on patriotic grounds or on 
grounds of gratitude to the men who offered themselves 
for the supreme = sacrifice but on purely personai 
grounds. In giving work to every possible man who 
went into the army from Memphis you will be pro 
tecting your own interests and the interests of the 
city in which you live. The majority of these men 
when they come home have not enough money to buy 
a meal at this hotel and they must have work. There 
are some 8,000 men still to be absorbed into civil life 
in Memphis and while I am not an alarmist in any 
sense I want to say very frankly that the situation 
that will confront the business interests of Memphis 
will not be a healthy one if the returned soldiers who 
were sent away amid tremendous enthusiasm and 
vociferous cheering are given the cold shoulder in the 
matter of finding work, which is the most important 
issue before them. My advice to you is to give back 
to the men who return the places they held before they 
left and to replace the women who have filled their 
positions while they were away. ‘The place of the 
women is in the home and they should yield to the men 
who will work and who will marry them and make 
homes for them. 

I have no hesitancy whatever in saying that this 
rroblem of providing work for the men who are return 
ng from the cantonments in this country and from 
overseas is the most vital and the most important 
problem before the people of Memphis, just as it is 
the most important and most vital one before the 
people of every city, town, village and community in 
the United States. And every member of this club 
ean help in its solution by filing with the Federal em 
ployment bureau a list of the positions he has open, 

F. T. Dooley, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, reported that the dinner dance at the 
Colonial Country Club the evening of Jan. 31 was 
a complete success and announced that there would 
be a banquet tendered by the club at the Hotel 
Gayoso the evening of Feb. 21, with cabaret fea- 
tures and dancing. 

George C. Ehemann, chairman of the river and 
rail committee, reported that there had been a ma 
terial decline in ocean freight rates, from $3.50 a 
hundred to $1 to $1.15 a hundred. He predicted 
that rates would probably decline further. He 
said: 

The old pre-war rate to Liverpool was 20 cents a 
hundred pounds. There is strong probability that the 
rate will drop back to 50 and perhaps 40 cents a 
hundred pounds. This would represent an increase of 
100 to 150 percent over pre-war rates and this should 
be enough increase to take care of any additional ex- 
pense or risk in connection with ocean shipping. I 


therefore suggest that members of the club take this 
declining tendency of rates into consideration when 








attempting to do business on the other side of the 


water, 

Mr. Khemann is also chairman of the executive 
committee of the export booking department of the 
Southern Hardwood ‘Traffic Association and is 
therefore in close touch with what is going on in 
the ocean transportation situation. 
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CHOSEN MANAGER OF LUMBER EXCHANGE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—Announcement of the 
hoard of directors’ appointment of Don M. Wylie 
as manager of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change (Retailers) was made today by I. R. L. 
Wiles, president of the exchange. Mr. Wylie, who 
has been a salesman for the F'rost-Johnson Lumber 
Co. for the last ten years, will take up his new work 
within the next few weeks. He began his career 
in the lumber business twenty-three years ago, 
starting in the yard of his late uncle, E. A. Me- 
Kenzie, at Sullivan, Ill. Mr. MeKenzie was presi- 
dent of the Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation for two years and was prominent in asso- 
ciation work in that state. For five years he was 
with the Freeman-Smith Lumber Co. as a traveling 
salesman. He reéntered the retail lumber field as 
the operator of a yard at Mendota, IIll., which he 
conducted for six years. For the last ten years 
he has been connected with the Frost-Johnson Lum- 
her Co, His headquarters were at Galesburg, IIL, 





DON M. WYLIE, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Newly Appointed Manager of Exchange 


until about six months ago, when he came to St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Wylie has always been an association worker, 
tho never previously an executive of any organiza- 
tion. He succeeds O. A. Pier, who resigned on 
Dec. 1. 





LUMBER AND REAL ESTATE MEN MEET 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—For the first time the 
lumbermen of St. Louis and members of the St. 
Louis Real Estate Exchange got together today 
at a luncheon meeting at the American Hotel. 
Nearly two hundred men were present, and both 
organizations declared it was a constructive meet- 
ing resulting in a better understanding between 
these two interests. 

In addition to the real estate men, the brick 
manufacturers were represented by a large dele- 
gation. Both were the guests of the lumbermen, 
Adolph Boeckler, vice president of the ‘Boeckler 
Lumber Co., presided, with I. R. L. Wiles, presi- 
dent of the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., and John 
A. Reheis, president of the St. Louis Lumber Co., 
as aids. 

W. A. Giraldin, president of the Real Estate Ex- 
change, spoke for that organization, while Julius 
Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
was the spokesman for the lumbermen. Mr. Giral- 
din urged that building operations be started at 
once, and that there should be an end to the ery 
that prices are too high. He said: 

‘*Our market is gaged by the lumber business. 
If the lumber men are doing business the real 
estate men are, too. We have got to stick together 
and work together. If we do that we are going 
to get results.’’ 





Mr. Seidel pleaded for a greater St. Louis, and 
showed how there could be greater cooperation 
between the lumber and real estate interests. He 
pointed out that while the forests have receded 
from St. Louis, St. Louis was now bringing the 
forests to this city. 

The real estate men were invited to attend the 
housewarming of the new home of the Lumber- 
men’s Hxchange on Thursday, and President Gi- 
raldin accepted the invitation. 

G. R. Gloor of the Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., 
was elected chairman for next Tuesday’s meeting, 





———— 


CLUB HANDLES NATIONAL QUESTIONS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 3.—Opposition to the 
extension of Government control of the railroads 
was voiced in a resolution adopted at the Febru 
ary meeting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, 
this evening. The resolution also opposed the pro- 
posed 5-year extension of Government operation, 
now being contended for by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, and urged the speedy return of the roads 
to private operation. The resolutions were pre 
sented by John R. O’Neill, chairman of the river 
and rail committee of the club, following an ad 
dress by Guy M. Freer, president of the National 
Industrial Traflie League and manager of the traf- 
fic department of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, Copies were ordered sent to the senators 
from Ohio and to the representatives from the Cin- 
cinnati congressional districts. 

Resolutions also were adopted favoring the 
passage of the two Cummins bills affecting railroad 
operation, now before the United States Senate, 
Resolutions favoring the deportation of all alien 
enemies now interned in the United States imme- 
diately on the conclusion of peace were adopted. 
They also urged the enactment of a law forbidding 
the return to this country of such aliens either as 
visitors or for residence or on business. 

William Sterrett, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber 
Co.; Harry R. Browne, of Harry R. Browne & Co.; 
and John Byrnes, of the Cumberland Valley Lum 
ber Co., were named a committee to investigate and 
report on the proposal of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to favor legislation 
establishing home loan banks as an aid toward 
home building during the reconstruction period, 

Seeretary Kmil J. Thoman was directed to keep 
in touch with the Government departments in re 
gard to the disposition of the surplus stocks of 
lumber held by the various Government agencies 
and report any new developments to the next meet- 
ing. 

The Newport Hardwood Lumber Co., of New 
port, Ky., represented by J. 8. Zoller, was elected 
to membership, and the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association, of which Dwight Hinckley is presi- 
dent, was elected to associate membership. 

The next regular meeting of the club will be 
held Mareh 3. 





CONSIDER TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 3.—A_ special meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city was 
held last Thursday to consider several important 
matters in connection with the current railroad 
problems. Questionnaires had been sent to all 
members covering the subjects, but it was decided 
to hold a meeting as a better means of getting the 
thought of the membership. The vote on the ques- 
tionnaire and the opinions expressed tallied up 
and under the leadership of such men as J. Edwards 
Smith, Ben C. Currie, Charles M. Chesnut, William 
Henry Smedley, Joseph P. Comegys, T. Noel But 
ler, R. W. Wistar, Samuel Roberts, M. G. Wright, 
Kdward T. Henson, Robert L. Hilles and others 
the matters were decided as follows: 

Shall we have Government ownership of rail 
roads? The vote on this was unanimously no. 

Shall they return to corporate control? Yes. 
Some intermediate plans were submitted, many of 
them admittedly having merit. 

Shall railways be allowed to continue making 
extremely low rates to points on waterways, while 
maintaining mueh higher rates to inland points? 
No. 

Shall control of waterways, as well as railways, 
be given to the Interstate Commerce Commission? 
No. 

These matters had been discussed by the rail- 
roads and transportation and the legislative com- 
mittees, who could not agree on them, and were 
referred to the directors, who again put it up to 
the members. 
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HOME BUILDING PLANS AROUSE ENTHUSIASM 


(Continued from Page 41) 
are large because of late stoppage of building of 
homes, and they can be had for that purpose on 
more advantageous terms than can be secured 
later in the year. 

Some delegates urged on the mayor an appro- 
priation of $1,250,000 from the city’s war chest 
fund for the construction of homes for working- 
men, which would be an economic movement as well 
as give employment to both skilled and expert 
labor. A motion to that effect was voted down on 
explanation that such use of that fund was not 
in consonance with the purposes for which it was 
created, 

It was unanimously voted to deelare for a straight 
8-hour day with all overtime eliminated as a means 
of distributing as far as possible among the labor 
of the city what work there is to be done. This 
was concurred in by the delegates from labor organ- 
izations. 

One of the county commissioners announced that 
about $2,500,000 would be expended this spring 
and summer by the county, and $700,000 by the 
State, on road improvements in the county, which 
would go a long way toward taking up the slack 
of unskined labor. 





BANQUET ENDS HOUSING CONFERENCE 

Des Mornes, Iowa, Feb. 8.—The Better Hous- 
ing conference, which was reported in part in last 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Closed with a 
dinner at the Chamber of Commerce at which 
about 300 persons were present, including many 
members of the legislature. Lieut. Gov. Moore 
expressed the opinion that the housing legislation 
to be enacted should be broad enough to permit 
municipalities to handle their housing problems 
themselves. He was enthusiastic for better hous- 
ing, and hoped that the movement would not stop 
until there is not an insanitary house in lowa. He 
spoke especially of the influence of a good home 
against the I. W. W. movement and the unrest 
among the laboring classes. Senator Whitmore 
talked on the bill which he has introduced, saying: 
that it was not intended to encourage the building 
of houses by the State but to foster the building 
of homes by individuals; also that it did not limit 
the income of landlords and placed no restrictions 
upon rentals. Representative James B. Weaver 
explained the provisions of the bill he has intro 
duced in the House and urged its passage. 

Bleecker Marquette, the Cincinnati housing ex 
pert, told of having visited some portions of Des 
Moines inhabited by the Mexican colony where 
the conditions were the worst he has ever found in 
any city, but said that this was true only of a 
few bad spots. 

There were a large number of women present 
from the women’s clubs, and they were enthusias 
tice for better housing. The women’s clubs have 
adopted resolutions favoring attractive and sani 
tary homes. 

One of the members of the legislature in con- 
versation with George A. Jewett, of the Jewett 
Lumber Co., who has been active in promoting the 
cause of better homes, said: ‘‘As a lumber dealer 
you naturally favor the use of lumber in building 
these houses, but could we not as a matter of 
economy build poured (cement) houses??? Mr. 
Jewett promptly replied that altho he sold cement 
as well as lumber he would be sorry for people who 
had to live in that style of house; that it would 
defeat the very thing they were striving for, and 
that they would simply have insanitary, ugly, ce- 
ment boxes rather than real homes; that he favored 
wood even if it cost a little more, and emphasized 
the uplifting influence of an attractive home on the 
whole family, while dwelling in a cement box 
would have a depressing influence. 





REPORT MUCH BUILDING IN PROSPECT 


SureEvePorT, La., Feb. 3.—Approximately four 
times as much building was contracted for in 
Shreveport last month as in the corresponding 
month of 1918. For months practically no permits 
had been issued for the erection of residences, but 
last month’s report indicates that this class of 
building is to be resumed on a large seale. Per 
mits issued during January numbered 72, for opera 
tions costing $82,215, compared with 38 permits, 
representing an expenditure of $17,883, during 
January, 1918. Fourteen residences were included 
in last month’s permits. 

A drive to accelerate home building is under 
way. It is predicted that during the year 500 
new dwellings will be constructed here, solving the 
housing problem, which has been acute for months 
due to war restrictions. Plans-for the campaign 
were adopted at a meeting of a special committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce and representatives 
of the various local building interests, along with 


specifications of the types of houses suggested to 
prospective home builders. These are for 4-, 5 
and 6-room houses with bath, and it was stated 
that a 4-room house of this type could be erected 
at a cost of $2,679, with the others in proportion. 
At least six of the local builders and contractors, 
it is announced, will undertake to erect dwellings 
according to the specifications submitted by the 
committee at the prices named. Plans for financing 
the buildings have also been worked out whereby 
any person may procure two-thirds of the actual 
cost of the house from the loeal building associa- 
tion. A committee was named to finanee a pub 


licity educational campaign. On this committee 
is K. R. Jones, head of the Victoria Lumber Co., 
one of the largest millwork manufacturers of this 
part of the country. This committee has already 
raised substantial funds for this work and adver- 
tisements relative to the house building drive are 
already appearing in all of the local newspapers 
over signature of the Chamber of Commeree. 

The house building agitation is spreading thru- 
out a wide area in the Southwest. At Texarkana, 
Ark., nearly all the building contractors recently 
met and organived a builders’ exchange, to en- 
courage building. 





BELTING MEN WANT YOUR EXPERIENCE 


As was reported in the Jan. 25 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a meeting was held at 
Cleveland Jan. 14 and 15 between the large power 
motor committee of the Electric Power Club and 
the standardization committee of the International 
Belting Conference to discuss recommendations on 
pulley sizes that had been prepared by the former. 
After conference with the belting men _ present, 
however, it was agreed to postpone official consid- 
eration of the matter until it could be further dis- 
cussed by representatives of the motor, pulley and 
belting interests. The motor manufacturers, how- 
ever, felt unwilling to postpone action any later 
than the meeting of their organization to be held 
in May. For this reason it is imperative to get 
definite recommendations of manufacturers and 
users of belting and pulleys on this subject as 
quickly as possible. 

To assist in getting this information the AMERrI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is printing herewith the form of 
a questionnaire which operators of sawmills, plan 
ing mills and woodworking plants are requested to 
answer. Fill out the blanks, tear out the sheet— 
or make out a similar blank—and send it to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and it will be delivered to 
the secretary of the International Belting Confer- 
ence, ° 

When the standardization committee has received 
from the- belting industry recommendations sufti 
ciently comprehensive to enable it to determine the 
views of the industry in relation to pulley sizes a 
meeting will be arranged in Chicago of the com 
mittees representing the belting, pulley and motor 
manufacturers, the plans for which already have 
heen tentatively agreed upon by these interests and 


the whole matter will be definitely threshed out. 

Discussing this question recently Secretary James 
EK. Montgomery of the International Belting Con- 
ference, said: 

I can not urge too strongly the importance of an 
agreement with motor manufacturers upon pulley 
sizes. It was the intention of the motor committee 
to present a report favoring a material decrease in 
pulley sizes over those which heretofore have been 
fixed as their standard. Fortunately, we were able to 
get them to reconsider their decision and they are now 
holding an absolutely open mind in relation to it. Our 
own recommendations, however, must be specific and 
must be accompanied by suflicient material evidence to 
establish our reason for making them. 

Mr. Montgomery believes that the filling out and 
returning of this questionnaire will be a very ef- 
feetive aid in this direction and will tend to make 
the replies more or less uniform. 

This matter is of more than ordinary interest to 
operators of sawmills, planing mills and woodwork- 
ing plants and it is suggested that they do not limit 
themselves to the information specifically called for 
by the questionnaire, but add any experiences 
which they consider germane to the general subject 
of pulley sizes and belt speeds. In this connection 
it is well to think of some of the troubles experi- 
enced during the last few years with belting instal- 
lations and how they have been overcome. 

What is wanted is to get the actual service con- 
ditions affecting pulley sizes and belt speeds and 
just what results have been secuted by changes in 
these either way. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to for- 
ward directly to the secretary of the International 
Belting Conference replies received to this ques- 
tionnaire, 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON PULLEY SIZES AND BELT SPEEDS 
Operators of Sawmills, Planing Mills and Wood-working Plants! What Has Been Your Experience? 


Fill the blanks below, tear out the sheet—or fill out 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, for delivery to the 
Name. 
If User Location,..... 
f 
selting. Industry 
MANASCF. ... 06s MEO TT LRT ECE CLC OO CUTS 


What power do you consider allowable to transmit in pounds 
per inch of width of belt when single belt is used with 
the following speeds of belt and diameters of pulley? 


Pulley diam. Speod of 2000 Speed of 4000 Speed of 5000 
in inches ft. per min. ft. per min, ft. per min, 


10 
1s 
Te isn eelneees 


per inch of width when double belt is used with the fol- 
lowing speeds of belt and diameters of pulley? 


Diameter Speed Speed Speed Speed 
of pulley of 1800 ft. of 3000 ft. of 4150 ft. of 5000 ft. 
in inches. per min, per min, per min, per min. 


powers at the revolutions per minute given with motor 
rated full load continuous and 50 percent overload mo 
mentarily ? 


similar blanks on a separate sheet and return it to 
secretary of the International Belting Conference. 
At 1700 R.P.M.* At 1150 R.P.M.* At 1150 R.P.M.* 


Size of Size of Size of 

BF. pulley me A pulley H.P. pulley 

1 % Sy ciedaaers 
2 1 25 
$ < 30 
o 5 10 

7! _ Are re rey 
10 7 60 

15 10 WN dukavenuasne 

” 15 | Wrerrrrrr rie. 


MO 


60 os 
What size of pulley do you suggest for the following horse 
powers at the revolutions per minute given with motor 


rated full load continuous and 25 percent overload for 
two hours and 50 percent momentarily? 


At 1700 R.P.M.* At 1150 R.P.M.* At 1150 R.P.M.* 


Size of Size of Size of 

H.P. pulley Ii.P. pulley H.P. pulley 
B . , Plawaes vega DSc vtcasadeees 

U 1 30 

3 2 10 

5 3 mo 

1% , PE ry 
10 7! Th 
15 10 SOs cv necedenwet 
OP Mdekdenae Bt osaahets 

2th 20 
30 
40 
5O 
Ge esadeaiuaans 


Give a list of the common troubles you encounter in motor 
applications. 


*Change R.P.M. to any other standard common to your 
plant 
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INLAND EMPIRE LUMBERMEN MUCH ALIVE 


Spokane Pushes Building—Loyal Legion Strengthens Everywhere—Airplane Assured for Forest Patrol— 
Progress in State Cut-over Land Development 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 1.—There has been little 
fluctuation in prices in this district and the market has 
remained steady, according to local manufacturers. 
However, an increase in prices is looked for as a raise 
in common grades of fir lumber is reported to have 
gone into effect at coast mills this week and prices are 
affected by the coast mills. 

Increases in building are indicated by reports from 
various sources. Building permits issued in Spokane 
during January numbered fifty-five, and the estimated 
cost of construction named in the permits was $29,342. 
This sum is more than twice as great as in January a 
year ago, when thirty-four permits were issued for a 
total of $12,970. 

Decision to reéngage in the building of homes in 
Spokane was made by the trustees of Rogers & Rogers, 
a real estate firm, at the annual meeting held this 
week, This department of the firm has been suspended 
since 1911. 

Optimism for the coming season is shown in a letter 
from Charles E. Brown, vice president and general 
manager of the Midland Coal & Lumber Co., of Miles 
City, Mont., to A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Brown says: 
“I feel that if crop conditions appear favorable along 
in June and July, retailers all over the Northwest will 
have a tremendous business, and if that condition 
prevails, you will break all records during 1919.” 

The lumber manufacturers of the Northwest are 
doing their share in helping the soldiers secure em- 
ployment. ‘There is no one who does not wish to 
favor the soldier and sailor,” declared J. P. McGoldrick, 
of the J. P. McGoldrick Lumber Co. “It must be real- 
ized, tho, that weather conditions are hampering the 
work in the woods and we can not put a large number 
of men to work. But it will be our policy to aid as far 
as we can in getting work for the service men.” 

The shops of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way at Spirit Lake, Idaho, have been considerably 
enlarged to enable the company to make repairs to 
wooden cars. A number of woodworking machines 
have been purchased and while not all of them have 
been installed a number of cars are being repaired. 
It is the understanding that all the repairs to wooden 
freight cars of this division will be made at Spirit 
Lake, A considerable quantity of lumber and timbers 
will be used and it is expected that this material will 
be largely furnished by Inland Empire manufacturers. 

Shippers of apples have had considerable trouble 
with this year’s shipments because of damage to the 
fruit in shipment. Shippers are not backward in blam- 
ing this on rough handling by the railroads, but the 
trouble has served to revive the question of standard 
boxes. The bureau of standards of Washington, D. C., 
is also studying the problem and it has been announced 
that specifications for a standard apple box will be 
drawn up. 

A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lum 
ber Co. at Potlatch, Idaho, was in Spokane this week, 
returning from the East after a two weeks’ business 
trip. 

P. M. Lachmund, sales manager of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co., was also in Spokane this week on business. 

Don Lawrence, sales manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., returned to Spokane after a three weeks’ trip 
to Detroit and Chicago. 

G. A. Branson, a well known logger of St. Maries, 
Idaho, visited in Spokane and Cour d’Alene during the 
week, 


Lumber Company to Cut Indian Lands 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 1.—The Deer Park Lumber 
Co., of Deer Park, Wash., has just completed a deal 
whereby it purchased for more than $600,000 the tim- 
ber from 52,000 acres of land on the east end of the 
Spokane Indian Reservation. The deal was made with 
the Government thru O, C. Upchurch, superintendent 
of the reservation, and covers practically all of the 
timber on the east end of the reservation. 

“The timber is on tribal lands and more than 200 
individual allotments are included in the sale,” said 
Mr. Upchurch. ‘The basic price for the purchase was 
$2.75 a thousand feet.” 

“We shall begin immediately the construction of 
further railroad lines into the timber,” asserted Presi- 
dent W. M. Leuthold. “We shall build about eight 
miles of railroad this year at an expense of approxi- 
mately $40,000. 

“We are now beginning the construction of the most 
modern portable logging camp in the Inland Empire. 
It will be in cars and will be run over the railroad 
tracks, acting as a big central camp, serving all our 
men in the woods. It will furnish the best possible 
living conditions for the woods employees. The camp 
will be electrically lighted, steam heated and equipped 
with sanitary steel beds, baths, drying rooms etc. A 
fine new feature will be the establishment of a recre- 
ational section. The camp will cost approximately 
$15,000. 

“In our logging operations, in addition to the twelve 
miles of railroad in the original timber holdings of the 
company in the vicinity of Deer Park, the logging 
department operates fifteen miles of railroad south 
from Springdale. This road skirts the border of the 
reservation and extensions will be made into the new 
area. Approximately sixty miles of main line and 
spurs are to be constructed eventually to log the tim- 
ber. The logs will be transported to the company’s 
mill at Deer Park.” 

The directors of the company are W. M. Leuthold, 
president ; R. L. Wilson, secretary, and C. H. Wilson, 











of Deer Park; John Leuthold, St. Paul, and Louis 
Binkman, Helena, Mont. 





Loyal Legion Opens Headquarters 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 1.—Headquarters for the 
members of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
were opened in Spokane today with C. O. Rainey in 
charge. Mr. Rainey for several years was a local 
employment agent. The opening of the hall, which 
will be a reading room and employment bureau, is a 
concrete step toward the building up of the ‘Four 
L” organization under peace conditions. 

Lumbermen of this district are optimistic over the 
prospects for success of the organization, which is un- 
usual because it includes employer and employee with 
equal rights. Equal representation is given on the 
conference board and central board directors, 

The following Inland Empire men are included on 
the board of directors : 

Employers—J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane; Huntington Taylor, Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Thomas J. McCann, 
Bend, Ore., and H, A. Nichols, La Grande, Ore. 

Kmployees—L. G. Wellington, Harrison, Idaho; 
Zephyr La Voi, Dalkena, Wash.; Charles BE. Watkins, 
La Grande, Ore.; C. A. Hughes, Bend, Ore. 

“If this movement is handled right it will be the 
biggest thing in a labor way ever done in this coun- 
try,” said Mr. Taylor, who was in Spokane today from 
Coeur d'Alene. 


Loyal Legion Organized in Idaho 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Feb. 1.—C. K. Hodges, formerly 
a lieutenant with the spruce division of the army, has 
organized a branch of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen at the Humbird Lumber Co.’s mill in this 
city, with a membership of ninety-five, and at the 
same company’s mill at Kootenai with a membership 
of forty. A branch has already been organized at the 
A. C. White mill at Laclede, Idaho, and others will 
follow at the Bodin and the Sandpoint Lumber & 
Pole companies’ camps; also in the Priest River coun- 
try in Idaho and at Newport, Wash., where another 
Humbird mill is located, 


Clear Waste Lands for Settlement 


SPOKANB, WASH., Feb. 1.—For over a year the Land 
Settlement Association has been working on the prob- 
lem of preparing the waste lands of the State for culti- 
vation and it has progressed so far that a bill has been 
introduced at this session of the legislature at Olympia 
providing for the development and settlement of these 
lands. The bill calls for a revolving fund of $2,500,- 
000 to defray expenses, the money to be spent under 
the direction of three commissioners appointed by the 
governor. The plan is to make the land suitable for 
agriculture, to erect the necessary buildings. and 
fences, build schools and roads—in fact, to have every- 
thing ready for the farmer to step in and go to farm- 
ing. 

Eixponents of the measure expect that the appropria- 
tion will be cut, but as the plan is to start in a small 
way the work will not be halted. The exact terms of 
sale have not been determined, but the plan most 
favored is 10 percent down with the remaining pay- 
ments scattered over a long term of years, the land 
being sold at cost plus the cost of the improvements. 
With thousands of acres of cut-over lands and plenty 
of examples to show what these lands will produce 
when cleared it is expected that the State will pur- 
chase much of this land for development. The State 
will also be in the market for considerable quantities 
of lumber and other building material for farm build- 
ings and schools, 





Big Plant Resumes Operations 


HARRISON, IDAHO, Feb. 1.—The big double plant of 
the Export Lumber Co,, owned by Fred Herrick, of 
St. Maries, Idaho, will resume full operations Mon- 
day, according to Superintendent E. B. Goodwin. The 
plant has a daily capacity of 150,000 feet. 

“After a shutdown of a few weeks for repairs to 
the sawmill,” said Mr. Goodwin, “we started cutting 
on one side Jan. 22. Our planing mill has been in 
operation all winter. We have a good supply of logs 
and expect to continue operating at capacity from 
now until the close of our 1919 season. The lumber 
outlook is satisfactory.” 

The “Four L’s” rank high in the opinion of lum- 
bermen and employees, according to Mr. Goodwin. 





Forest Service Moves Headquarters 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 1.—Dr. James R. Weir, in 
charge of investigations in forest pathology, United 
States Forest Service, is moving his headquarters 
from Missoula to Spokane. Rooms in a downtown 
office building to house the offices, laboratory and for- 
estry specimens will be opened within a day or two. 

An application for a greenhouse site and a plot of 
city park ground for forest propagation has been pre- 
sented to the park board. 

The work of the bureau has to do with tree diseases, 
particularly in the white pine belt in Idaho. The 
territory to be covered is district No. 1 of the Forest 
Service, embracing a part of North Dakota, all Mon- 
tana, northern Idaho and part of Washington. 

In the greenhouse to be started forest trees will be 
propagated and later set out in the open to study the 


effects of the disease on seedlings. In his investiga- 
tions the patholigist is assisted by a staff of three men. 
which is expected later to be increased to six or seven, 


Boise to Have Airplane Barracks 


BOoIsE, IDAHO, Feb. 1.—Boise barracks as an airplane 
station for forest service patrol work is practically 
assured, according to Homer Fenn, chief of grazing for 
the Ogden National Forest district, who was here this 
week, 

Mr. Fenn explained that the Government did not in- 
tend to give up its airplane training, and to continue 
this training and at the same time give the national 
forests the best kind of fire patrol is the present plan 
of the Government. 

It will be possible to patrol the entire national for- 
est country from Boise to Salmon and the Chamber- 
lain basin by air in less than half a day, Mr. Fenn 
explained, as it is easy to fly 140 miles an hour. 

The planes to be used in this work will be 2-men 
planes, to carry a pilot and an observer. Mr. Fenn 
thinks the work will be established early in the sum- 
mer, as the forest fire season starts in July. 


Secure Federal Approval of Survey 


WALLACE, IDAHO, Feb. 1.—Federal approval of the 
application of Shoshone County commissioners for a 
preliminary survey of the Lookout branch of the Yel- 
lowstone trail between Mullan, Idaho, and Saltese, 
Mont., has been received, according to advices from 
Roscoe Haines, of Missoula, supervisor of the St. Joe 
National Forest. The survey is to be made as soon as 
conditions will permit. Road construction within the 
national forest reserves in conjunction with the Fed- 
eral Government is to be vigorously prosecuted by the 
Shoshone commissioners. 





Make Repairs on Burned Mill 


MISSOULA, Monvt., Feb. 1.—No definite announce- 
ment regarding the plans for rebuilding the main mill 
of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. at Bonner, de- 
stroyed by fire two weeks ago, have been received as 
yet, according to W. C, Lubrecht, superintendent of the 
plant. 

A crew is working on the planer, which was slightly 
damaged by the blaze, in an effort to place that part 
of the plant in running shape, so that shipping may 
be resumed without delay. 


Lumberman Hero Home From France 


MISSOULA, Mont., Feb. 1.—Proudly wearing the 
croix de guerre, France’s highest recognition of valor 
on the battlefield, Frank W. Blenkenship returned to 
Missoula this week, after thirteen months in France 
as a member of the 6th Engineers, Second Division, 
A. E. F. Mr. Blenkenship is a lumberman of western 
Montana, where he is well known. He suffered two 
wounds in action, one from a bullet and one from a 
bayonet. He was also gassed. 


Fruit Growers Purchase Timber 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 1.—The Omak Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Co., of Omak, Wash., has purchased 25,000,000 
feet of standing timber from the Federal Indian de- 
partment, together with a sawmill of 15,000 feet daily 
capacity. Both are located on Omak Creek, fifteen 
miles east of Omak, on the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

The company intends to have the timber worked into 
box shooks at the rate of 2,000,000 feet annually and 
is calling for bids to be opened at Omak in February 
for cutting, sawing and hauling the timber and manu- 
facturing the boxes, 


Begins Cut After Shutdown 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 1.—The big plant of the 
Rose Lake Lumber Co. at Rose Lake, Idaho, began to 
cut this week after being shut down since Dec. 21. 
The start was made with a day shift only, but it was 
announced at the plant a night shift would be put on 
within a week. The plant received a thoro overhaul- 
ing during the shutdown. 





Install Tie and Dimension Plant 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb, 1.—A. M. Heins and John 
Sims, of Eastport, Idaho, have installed a sawmill at 
Sherman’s Spur, on the Spokane International Rail- 
way near Eastport. The mill has a capacity of 20,- 
000 feet a day and will make railway ties and dimen- 
sion lumber. The plant is adjacent to a large body of 
first class tie timber. 


Negotiate Over Box Prices 


WENATCHEE, WASH., Feb. 1.—Negotiations are £0- 
ing on between box manufacturers and dealers in 
boxes as to prices for box materials for the coming 
season. It is reported that some large offerings have 
been made at 14 cents, tho few contracts have been 
signed, according to the best information obtainable. 
Box factories are holding off until the price of lumber 
has been established for the season. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








SAMUEL V. MARTIN.—At a hospital in Du- 
buque, lowa, following a very brief illness of pneu- 
monia, Samuel V. Martin, representative of the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., of Virginia, Minn,, 
and one of the best known lumber salesmen of that 
section, died at the age of 62. Mr. Martin was 
born in Dubuque County, Iowa, and lived there 
practically all his life. He entered the lumber 
business with the C. W. Robinson Lumber Co., 
a pioneer lumber manufacturing concern of Du- 
buque, Iowa, as representative. Later he repre- 
sented a Minneapolis wholesale concern for a short 
period and then went with the Dubuque Wooden- 
ware & Lumber Co., a wholesale lumber concern 
operating a sawmill at Dubuque. He stayed with 
this concern until it discontinued sawing and then 
went with the Standard Lumber Co., a well known 
pioneer white pine sawmill company, also of Du- 
buque. He was with that company for about fif- 
teen years, or until it went out of business in 
1911. ‘‘Sam’’ Martin, as he was familiarly known, 
was the company’s veteran salesman, and was well 
and favorably known thruout the West while with 
it. After the Standard went out of business, he 
went with the Virginia and Rainy Lake Co., of 
Virginia, Minn., but about three years ago retired. 
When war came, however, he felt that he should be 
doing his share in keeping industry alive and went 
back on the road for his company remaining with 
it until his death. He was also vice president of 
the Linn County Lumber & Coal Co., retailer of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He attended the meeting of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association in Min- 
neapolis, Jan. 15, and caught a severe cold which 
ultimately resulted in his death. He was a bachelor 
and leaves two sisters and two brothers. 


WILLIAM G. WILMOT.—One of the best known 
sawmill machinery experts in the country, William 
G. Wilmot, died suddenly from heart disease at his 
home, 3919 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, on Jan. 31. 
His death meant the passing of a man who has been 
a notable figure in the lumber industry. Hundreds 
of men in the industry who knew him as a friend 
as well as a trade associate will mourn his passing. 
Mr. Wilmot was born at Fenton, Mich., in 1860, and 
after having been an actor for two years he entered 
the woodworking and lumber trade at 19 years of 
age, when he became connected with the M. Garland 
Co., of Bay City, Mich., manufacturer of sawmill 
and logging machinery. In 1888 he joined the Link- 
Belt Co., of Chicago, becoming connected with its 
New Orleans (La.) office, and made such a good 
sales record that he was made manager of its saw- 
mill and logging machinery department. He re- 
mained with that concern until 1905. In that year 
he formed with C. T. Patterson the Wilmot Machin- 
ery Co., of New Orleans, La., a concern that con- 
tinued in the field three years. Later he joined the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. and was its sales 
representative in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan 
and other northern logging territory for many years. 
In 1915 he formed the Wilmot Production Co., dealer 
in automobile accessories, a concern which only 
recently was dissolved. 

Mr. Wilmot married in 1881 Miss Minnie Jay, of 
Fenton, Mich., and two sons from that marriage 
survive, Clark C. Wilmot, of Boston, Mass., and 
William G. Wilmot, jr., now in school at Blaine, Ore. 
The first Mrs. Wilmot died some years ago. Mr. 
Wilmot in recent months married Miss Gusta F. 
Swanson, of Chicago, and the widow, five brothers 
and his two sons survive. The funeral was held 
Monday, Feb. 3, at the chapel of Rosehill cemetery, 
and burial was in that cemetery. 

GEORGE C. bys tr ga —A wholesale lum- 
berman of Philadelphia, George C. Burkholder, best 
known as a sash and door specialist, and an active 
member of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion, died suddenly at his home on Jan. 27, of 
heart disease, apparently in connection with acute 
indigestion, as his death came without the slight- 
est warning. He was born at Topton, Pa., and 
entered the lumber business with Beecher & Barr, 
of Pottsville, Pa. He was later associated with the 
J. W. Turnbull Lumber Co., handling the Tuxbury 
product. In 1915, with Charles Atherton he formed 
the G. C. Burkholder Lumber Co., handling the 
product of the Bristol Sash & Door Co. until the 
war, when he became sales manager for Charles 
Atherton & Co., which position he was holding 
when he died, He was 36 years of age. 


W. WEGB WILLSON. W. Webb Willson, a 
prominent Texas lumberman and builder, died Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 22 at the age of 47. He had been in 
ill health for some time and returned to Houston 
from San Antonio, being taken to a hospital there 
for treatment. Mr. Willson was a nephew of John 
Henry Kirby, with whom he was formerly associat- 
ed. He had engaged in a number of investment and 
building projects in east Texas and the chief por- 
tion of his active life had been spent in Beaumont. 
Funeral services were held in Houston on Thurs- 
day, after which the remains were shipped to 
Peach Tree Village, near Chester, and buried in the 
old Kirby cemetery there. He is survived by his 
widow, his mother, Mrs. R. L. Weathersby, of Sills- 
bee, a sister and an aunt, Mrs. W. W. Fortenberry. 

MRS. IDA GOURRIER TUXWORTH.—At _ the 
home of her sister in Alexandria, La., on 
Jan. 26, Mrs. Ida Gourrier Tuxworth, wife 
of the superintendent of the Pickering Land 
& Timber Co,’s plant at Cravens, La., died of 
pneumonia after a_ brief. illness. Mrs. Tux- 
worth was born at Plaquemine, La., in 1880. 
She leaves besides her husband, five children, a 
mother, three sisters and one brother. 


JOHN O'CONNELL. Word was received by rel- 
atives at Fond du Lac, Wis., on Jan. 23, of the 
death of John O’Connell, a well known lumberman 
of Missoula, Mont., at the age of 61 years. Mr. 
O'Connell was born in Sheboygan county, Wis., in 
1858. In 1891 he went west and established a lum- 
ber business with his brother, W. F. O’Connell, at 
Missoula. Ill health compelled his retirment from 
active business about a year and a half ago. Three 
months ago he went to California for the benefit of 
his health and died at Los Angeles on Jan. 20. His 
wife, four sons and two daughters survive him. 





JAMES W. GLYNN. Timber cruiser and land 
buyer for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., James W. 
Glynn, who was known among lumbermen in the 
North as well as the South, died at his home at 
Quitman, Miss., Saturday, Jan. 15, following an ill- 
ness of several months. Mr. Glynn, who was 52 
years old, was born at Oconto, Wis. After work- 
ing for several lumber companies in the North, he 
went south for the Mississippi Lumber Co., which 
up to a few months ago was owned by the Perley 
Lowe interests. He was employed by that company 
for eighteen years, and since its sale to the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., had been employed by the latter 
company. In Chicago last week, Mr. Lowe paid 
tribute to the memory of the man who had been 
associated with his interests so long. The de- 
ceased is survived by his widow and a son, Neil 
Glynn. Burial was at a 


L. F. HASLAM. The enee superintendent of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co.’s mills at Picker- 
ing, La., Cravens, La., and Haslam, Texas, and one 
of the most widely known men in the southern pine 
industry in the South, L. F. Haslam, died at a 
Shreveport sanitarium the night of Jan. 13. His fun- 
eral was held from the Scottish Rite Masonic Tem- 
ple. The body was then taken to Leesville, Iowa, 
for interment, and lay in state at the local Masonic 
Temple cathedral a night and day preceding the ob- 
sequies. Mr. Haslam, who was never married, was a 
native of Springfield, Mo., moving to Louisiana sev- 
eral years ago. For about. twelve years he resided in 
St. Louis. 





MRS. MARY V. PURCELL. The wife of Frank 
Purcell, a lumber exporter of Kansas City, Mo., 
died at the Purcell home, 415 West Thirty- fifth 
street, after a long illness. The funeral was held 
at the Redemptorist Fathers’ Church, solemn 
requiem high mass being said. Mrs. Purcell went 
to Kansas City from New York City as a bride 
twenty years ago. She leaves, besides her husband, 
four children, three of them still in school, The 
fourth, Frank Purcell, jr., is engaged in business 
with his father, 

MARGARET HALPIN.—Margaret Halpin, mother 
of John F. Halpin, sales manager of the C. H. 
Worcester Co., died at her home, 1218 East Sixty- 
fourth Street, on Wednesday, Jan. 28. The funeral 
was held on the Friday following, burial being at 
Mount Olivet Cemetery. Mrs. Halpin, who was 70 
years old, had lived in Chicago for more than 50 
years. The deceased is survived by her son and two 
daughters. 

WILLIAM J. WARD.—At the general hospital in 
Rochester, N. Y., William J. Ward, a prominent 
lumberman of that place, died at the age of 47. 
Mr. Ward was born in North Tonawanda and lived 
there until ten years ago when he went to Roches- 
ter to engage in the lumber business. In North 
Tonawanda, he was connected with the A. C. Tux- 
bury Lumber Co. for a number of years. He is 
survived by his mother, two sisters and one brother. 


R. BRUCE STEWART. The death of R. Bruce 
Stewart, vice president of the Rieckhoff Box & 
Lumber Co., Superior, Wis., occurred Saturday 
morning, Jan. 25, after a month’ 8S illness with rheu- 
matic complications. Mr. Stewart was born in 
Chetek, Wis., and went to Superior as a boy in 1890. 
Two years ago he purchased an interest in and 
was elected vice president of the Rieckhoff com- 
pany, taking an active part in its management. 
He was 34 years old and is survived by his widow 
and two small children, 


ARNOLD MIDELBURG.—Following an illness ex- 
tending over a year, Arnold Midelburg, a prominent 
lumberman, of Charleston, W. Va., died in a hos- 
pital in that city, aged 78. He was born in Austria 
and came to this country in 1866, locating in West 
Virginia. He is survived by four children. 

Cc. J. BATES.—The president of the International 
Land & Lumber Co., C. J. Bates, died at his home 
in Ottawa, Ont., Jan. 31. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


JOHNSON Ciry, TENN., Feb. 4.—A petition in bank- 
ruptecy has been filed by Charles I. Stevenson, formerly 
of Lock Haven; Pa., and a meeting of the creditors has 
been called by Referee J. Stanley Barlow. Mr. Steven- 
son has been operating in the lumber business in Avery 
County, North Carolina, and at Butler, Tenn. <A sum- 
mary of debts and assets shows $54,967 in liabilities 
as against $74,644 in assets. 





LA GRANDE, Ork., Feb. 1.—The La Grande Lumber & 
Milling Co. has filed an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 


CATLETTSBURG, Ky., Feb. 3.—Suit was entered in the 
United States Court for eastern Kentucky by the 
Federal Oil, Gas & Coal Co., against the D. E. Hewitt 
Lumber Co., of Huntington, W. Va., for damages in the 
sum of $15,000, The plaintiff alleges the defendants 
wrongfully cut timber from the lands of the plaintiff on 
Wolf Creek, Martin county, Kentucky. 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Greenleaf 8S. Van Gorder, 
a local attorney, has obtained a judgment of approxi- 
mately $25,000 in a counter claim against the East 
Lake Lumber Co., which has timber lands in South 
Carolina. The company had an action against Mr. 
Van Gorder, asserting that he had disposed of certain 
shares of stock, but its complaint was dismissed. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 1.--William F. Brown has filed 
suit in the United States District Court against John 
J. Hewitt, executor of the estate of the late Henry 
Hewitt, jr., of Tacoma, and the Hewitt Lumber Co., for 
approximately $1,000,000 that he claims is due him 
because of an arrangement made with the late Henry 
Hewitt, jr., in 1888, whereby he and a third party were 
to receive a percentage of the profits made out of 
timber he had cruised. 





Makes New Record 


Despite the fact that the year just past saw a 
great falling off in the general building mater- 
ial trade, our Chicago Warehouse did the big- 
gest year’s business in its history on Acorn 
Brand, Oak Flooring. There’s a reason— 
and its the inherent goodness of the product 
itself. Hundreds of progressive retailers have 
found this out. If you haven’t done so, now 
is a mighty good time to start. 


“SUPERIOR BRAND” 
Maple Flooring 


has also met with splendid demand during the 
past twelve months. This excellent Michigan 
Maple Flooring is undoubtedly as fine a pro- 
duct as ever came from a flooring mill. You'll 
appreciate its goodness the minute you lay eyes 
on it. 


Let us quote you delivered prices on hardwood 
flooring in any grade, any quantity, anywhere. 
If in a hurry, wire us at our expense. 


‘*We Sell to Dealers Only,’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WESTERN AVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Mopnicut 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


OF 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Established 1876 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Hymeneal 


GRIGG--ENFIELD-PUCHTA.—Announcement is 
made of the marriage of Joseph Barney Grigg and 
Mrs. Kathryn Enfield-Puchta on Feb. 1 in Chicago. 
Mr. Grigg is the well known credit manager of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago. The couple 
will make their home at 562 Arlington Place. 

DONOVAN-GRAM.—Francis Donovan, of the 
Donovan Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., was mar- 
ried in Menominee, Mich., his boyhood home, 
Wednesday, Jan. 29. His bride was Miss Fanny 
Gram, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Gram, 
wealthy pioneer residents of Menominee. After a 
trip to California, the couple will reside in Aber- 
deen, Wash. 


WATSON-MARSHALL.—Announcement is made 
of the wedding of Miss Fannie Marshall, of Hemp- 
hill, Tex., and J. Leonard Watson, of Dallas, on Jan. 
17. Mr. Watson is the Texas representative of the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La. The 
bride is a sister of Mrs. Hiram Knox, a well known 
lumberwoman of Hemphill, and for the last two or 
three years has acted as private secretary to Mrs. 
Knox. Mr. and Mrs. Watson will make their home 
in Dallas. 














. When We 
Ship It 


You Get GU 
Big Value 


Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 























Cc. L. WHEELER WM. PRITCHARD 


J.W. Wheeler & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed 


Hardwood Lumber 


Quartered Oak, 
Ash and Gum 


MEMPHIS - TENNESSEE 
Mills: Madison, Arkansas 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in une World 








FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 














THE LUMBERMAN POET 




















THE TRANSIT CAR 


I am the Transit Car, 

The derelict 

On the ocean of business. 

I run around loose, 

A ship without a harbor, 

I don’t know where I’m going 
But I’m on my way. 

I demoralize markets, 
Scuttle prices, 
Destroy confidence. 

I look like easy money 
To the shipper 

(And buyer), 

And I would be 

Except that I ‘‘ain’t.’’ 

I make wise men gamble, 
Men otherwise wise, 
With the usual result. 

If all the business 

Were handled by me 


Guess wrong. 


Soon would be 


War is. 


In the market, 


Before very long 

There wouldn’t be any. 
We’d do it with dice 
Instead of with books, 
And take a chance, 

And doubt each other, 

And have good cause, 

We’d do business by guess, 
And most of the time 


If all the business 
Were done that way 
The lumber business 


1 am the Transit Car, 
Running amuck 


Saving the buyer 

A dollar a thousand, 
Sometimes, 

And sometimes losing him 
Dollars by thousands, 
By making his business 
A gamble 

Instead of a business— 
Making the shipper 

A dollar a thousand, 
Sometimes, 

And losing him 

A thousand dollars 

‘ Some other way. 


What Sherman said 


I am the Transit Car: 
I demoralize markets, 
Seuttle prices, 
Destroy confidence. 
Steer clear of me! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 1.—There are a good 
many striking things in Kansas City, but beyond 
a doubt the most striking thing is the street car 
employee, Whenever we come to Kansas City we 
always find another street car strike on—or the 
same one. Whenever a Kansas City motorman 
feels that he needs a vacation he knocks off strik- 
ing and goes to work for a few days. Then, as 
soon as he feels rested and refreshed, he strikes 
again, 

Personally we don’t know anything about the 
merits of the case, or what the Kansas City man- 
handlers of the traveling public are striking for. 
They may be striking for their altars and their 
fires, or for more pay, or for less hours, or for ree- 
ognition of the union, or just for fun. The merits 
may be all on their side and the lawyers all on the 
other, as is often the case. We don’t know any- 
thing about the merits of the Kansas City street 
ear strike and if anybody starts to explain them to 
us we intend to run. 

But we must remonstrate (pronounce it rem’on 
strate if that is the way you pronounce demon’ 
strate) with the earmen coneerning this bombing 
business. No doubt the union has disclaimed the 
bombers. Now what it ought to do is to disarm 
them. Because this bombing business is very an- 
noying, It is unpleasant to ask for a transfer to 
Main Street and get one to the golden streets in- 
stead. It makes one very nervous to think that he 
may be sitting right over enough TNT to blow him 
to Kingdom Come or some other place in Kansas. 

So will the person or persons who have been using 
this gentle persuasion on the publie to keep off the 
cars please discontinue? Meanwhile we shall use 
a taxi wher in Kansas City. We have decided that 
it is best to choose the lesser of two evils, and we 
would rather be robbed than bombed. 

The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association held 
its annual convention in Kansas City this week. 
Let’s see, Jim, what was this?’—the thirty-first? 
Blessed if it wasn’t! We hadn’t been down since 
about the twenty-sixth, but the thing seems to have 
run along. Mint John’s smile and greeting of wel- 


come were worth the two nights on the sleepless. 
There was such a crowd that, altho we saw Howard 
Case in it once or twice, we never got close enough 
to shake hands. Need we say Jim Costello was 
there from Liberty, Mo.? We need not. Jim has 
been president of the association, and he always 
has been a director, This year he made a speech 
in which he asked to be relieved of the office, but 
a man in the back of the hall who couldn’t hear 
very well got up and said ‘‘T second the nomina 
tion,’’? and Jim was unanimously reélected. The 
Hallorans were there—tfather and son—the son in 
khaki, HK. M. Adams, patriarehial in person and 
looking and feeling better than he has in years, 
mingled in our mongst. By the way, where was 
Kit? 

The fog in the Muehlebach lobby was terrifie and 
it is remarkable there were not more collisions. 
We ran into Kauffeld and Kellenberger of the trav 
eling fraternity there. We couldn’t see their faces 
for the fog but we recognized their cordiality. We 
met an old man named FY. J. Gentry, of Pond 
Creek, Okla., early in the convention and after it 
was over met a sprightly youth with the same 
name, We thought it was father and son, but 
found out that it was merely the same Gentry he- 
fore and after being relieved of the responsibilities 
of the presidency. We neglected to ask him how 
the dogs and ponies are, but no doubt some other 
joker attended to it. 

Secretary Jim opened every session with a song 
fest. We don’t mean that Jim led it personally, 
for which we thank him. No; he had a man named 
Mills (this being a lumbermen’s convention) to 
do it, and we thank him for that also. Some had 
colds and could not sing. Others could not sing 
but had no sueh alibi. The rest could and did. It 
made everybody feel better. Perhaps some day 
the lumber manufacturer will forgive even ourself 
for trying to put a little musie into his business. 

The reports of the president, secretary and treas 
urer showed that the Southwestern is as sound as 
a Liberty bond. We were glad to meet Treasurer 
Foresman. We had often heard of each other, but 
thus far had avoided meeting, fearing the worst. 
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Mr. Foresman has been treasurer of the organiza- 
tion for many, many years, but there still is a bal- 
ance of $3,077.72 in the treasury. But we almost 
overlooked J. E. Johnston, the traffic manager of 
the association. Mr. Johnston is such a persuasive 
person that he can even make a railroad freight 
official admit he is wrong. He audits expense bills, 
and we thank heaven that he never audits any of 
ours. 

A number of the speakers discussed the late war, 
but it remained for Governor Allen, of Kansas, to 
prove that Sherman was more or less correct. The 
governor does not exactly approve of all that See- 
retary Baker did not do, and so he took off the 
secretary’s hide and nailed it to a barn door in 
full view of the audience. Some of the folks in the 
audience accused the governor of being after votes, 
but nobody accused him of being after Baker’s. 

For real hoss sense the address of Charlie Keith, 
president of the S. P. A., was easily the feature of 
the convention. He boiled down all the known 
facts there are about economic conditions and 
drained off more information than you will find in 
a $2-down-and-$2-a-week-for-27-years encyclopaedia. 
He showed us that Europe is 105,000,000,000 feet 
short on lumber, indicating that Europe is much in 
the same condition that some retail yards are. In- 
cidentally there are $38,030,000,000 of deferred 
building projects in the United States not count- 
ing those pantry shelves that you have been promis- 
ing to put up for your wife. After hearing Mr. 
Keith you didn’t wonder whether you were going 
to get lumber at a lower price but whether you 
were going to get any lumber at any price at all. 

Nevertheless the terms of sale proposed by the 
manufacturers were brought out and kicked around 
like the celebrated houn’ dawg. The retailers pres 
ent seemed to think that if the millmen want their 
money quicker they ought to increase the induce- 
ment. The retailer has to wait for his money until 
the crops are in, so he thinks the millman ought to 
wait for his at least until the car is. 

But Z. C. Brock, of Oklahoma, showed how the 
retailers might get their money a little quicker. In 
his town the retail lumbermen got together and de- 
cided not to be the angora for the community any 
longer. They put the business on a cash basis, and 
now it is easier for a camel to pass thru the eye of 


a needle than for a farmer to get out of the yard 
with a load of lumber without paying for it first. 
It is a combination not in restraint of trade but in 
restraint of bad accounts. 

Mr. Lucas, of St. Joseph, Mo., was elected the 
next president, and later the board of directors re- 
élected Treasurer Foresman and Secretary-Manager 
Moorehead, better known as Jim. The coneluding 
speech of the convention was by Frank J. Pollay, 
representing the Government at Washington. Mr. 
Pollay spoke for one of the 3,765 bureaus at the 
national capital. We are not exactly clear what 
the bureau is for, but we were invited to use it, and 
if Mr. Pollay’s bureau will be of any assistance to 
the dining room table we shall do so. 


RANDOM 

When a man gets rough, dress him down. 

The trouble with some of our presidential tim- 
ber is that it has a 2x4 mind. 

Silos may make booze for the farmer, but booze 
never made him many silos. 

The Fireproof Sash & Door Co. had a $10,000 
fire. That looks like fire proof all right. 

The open winter doesn’t seem to make any dif- 
ference in the temperature of a Pullman. 

If you have a retail lumber business in Kentucky 
you have business in Louisville next Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Putman says there are 647,000 marriages 
every year in the United States, indicating that 
the fighting is far from over. 

The North Carolina Pine Association is going to 
send a trade commissioner abroad. The peace table 
may yet be made out of North Carolina pine. 

The Food Administration has given R. 8. Kellogg 
the title of ‘‘Camp Cook,’’ but we hope it won’t 
call him some of the other things that a camp cook 
generally is. 

If you want to know what the ‘‘D. P.’’ stands 
for in the name of John D. P. Kennedy, president 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, it means that John DePends on your 
being in Pittsburgh next Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. 





Super-Advertising 


and Salesmanship 


(Continued from Front Page) 


the Government should take the lead in starting a 
nationwide eampaign for a revival of building. 
Secretary of Labor Wilson feels that the Govern- 
ment should do this and is attempting to get such 
a campaign started. He has gone so far as to rec 
ommend that the Government borrow money and 
begin work on public improvements. 

Right here it seems to me is an opportunity the 
retail building material dealers have never had 
come their way before. It comes nearer being a 
bargain or a super advertising and selling propo- 
sition than anything ever before sprung. As to its 
success, that depends upon the codperation the 
Government gets from the individual dealers thru 
out the country. The big Liberty loan drives and 
other concerted efforts used in winning the war 
were started and fostered by the Government, but 
they would have failed in the starting if every 
community in the country hadn’t organized and 
followed up the work. One of the greatest things 
the war has taught us hag been the results that may 
be obtained thru coéperative effort. 

Ever hear of the building campaign put on in 
Seattle, Wash.? The ship yards out there had 
brought so many people to Seattle that they 
couldn’t be housed. Good and reliable labor will 
not stay where it can not live comfortably. The 
people in Seattle knew this, so they got busy. They 
worked along regular, systematic lines. They had 
a committee for every necessary step. They had a 
committee to hunt up vacant lots, one to leok about 
borrowing money for the prospective builders; a 
committee had plans drawn for all kinds of houses 
and adopted thirty-six plans which could be bought 
complete for $12. They got lists of all contractors 
who did excavating, masonry, carpentering, paint- 
ing, plumbing ete. They had another committee 
that listed all earpenters and other workers so that 
an owner could hire men and superintend his own 
work, They had.a committee divided into teams 
who went out and signed up contracts with those 
who wanted to build. How do you suppose they 
got away with this scheme? In five days they 
signed up 3,700 contracts for home owners. That 
looks like a super advertising and selling plan, 
doesn’t it? 

Of course, you are going to say the war is over 
and it can not be done. But there is where you 
are wrong. The war is over, but the people have 
got the money and they are going to spend it. The 
Government says the wisest thing is to use it for 
building. Why not start with the recommenda- 
tion of Unele Sam and build a Seattle campaign on 


it? Now, the retail lumbermen can not do that by 
themselves. The retail lumbermen won’t have to 
do it by themselves. There are some live hardware 
dealers and paint dealers and plumbers and ear 
penters and plasterers and brick masons and stone 
masons and real estate dealers and building and 
loan agents in every town in the country. These 
fellows are just as anxious to do business as the 
lumbermen and they will all take off their coats 
and go after the business if the lumbermen will 
take the lead and point the way. All of these fel- 
lows will come out to a 50-cent lunch which the 
lumber dealer can arrange. Let the lumber dealer 
sit at the head of the table and explain the plan. 
When the work and advertising expense is divided 
among all who are interested no one will be hit 
hard. 

There is going to be a demand for homes; you 
can bet on that. Some fellow with a lot of time 
on his hands has figured and found out that about 
635,000 couples get married every year and just 
about the same number of homes are built. These 
same couples don’t occupy the homes, but that 
number of couples do. The fellow who figured this 
out says there will be over a million couples marry 
this year and over a million homes will be built. 
Everybody knows that the boys are coming home 
from France just as fast as they can and that 
pretty nearly every one of them has some girl on 
his mind. 

We of the Southern Pine Association have made 
up our minds that 1919 is going to be a big building 
year if the building industry goes after the busi- 
ness, and we are getting in shape to go after it. 
We are building the greatest advertising and trade 
extension campaign we have ever attempted and 
in a few days every retail lumberman will know 
about it. We are calling it the Southern Pine As- 
sociation ’s ‘‘ Build a Home First’’ campaign. We 
are starting it with full page advertisements in 
the leading magazines, farm journals and trade 
papers. We are backing this up with local news- 
paper advertising for the retailer as well as cuts, 
booklets, billboards, posters and everything he will 
need to put it over. We will send him suggestions 
on how to organize the building material dealers 
and workmen in his town so that with the start 
the Government is giving the movement it’s got to 
10. 

The scheme will be threshed out at every lumber 
convention in the country this winter and no dealer 
can afford to miss his convention. Yes, there is 
lots of money in the country and it is going to be 
spent. Let’s help turn some of it our way. 








SALE OF 


Pulpwood Lands 


in Northern Ontario 


The Lake Superior Corporation and 
Algoma Eastern Railway Company 
are open to negotiate for the dis- 
posal of certain lands 


Approximately 682,000 Acres 


situated for the most part in that section 
of Northern Ontario known as the Clay 
Belt, and comprising the Townships of 
Storey, Langemarck, Dowsley, Nassau, 
Shetland, Staunton, Orkney, Magladery, 
Caithness, Rykert, Doherty, Whigham, 
Coppell, Newton, Dale, McOwen, Frater. 


The lands in question are accessible to 
the Algoma Central, Trans-Continental, 
Canadian Northern, and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, and should be of particular in- 
terest to pulp and paper makers, also to 
settlers, in view of their agricultural 
possibilities. 

General information will be furnished and plans 
exhibited at the office of Mr. Alex. Taylor, secre 
tary of the Lake Superior Corporation, 1428 Bank 
of Hamilton Building, Toronto, or at the office of 
Mr. G. A. Montgomery, vice-presiderit of the 


Algoma Eastern Railway Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 











SAW MILL PROPOSITION 
AT A BARGAIN 


30,000 acres of yellow pine timber land 
in fee simple, good title, facing on Choe; 
tawhatchee Bay. Land is level and 
smooth, fine timber; will cut about 2500 
feet per acre. Land will make a fine cat- 
tle ranch, extra fine grass. Land is valu- 
able for agricultural purposes after the 
timber is removed; will produce its cost 
many times in ribbon cane, corn or velvet 
beans, fruits, etc. Traversed by pure run- 
ning streams of ever-flowing soft water. 


A fine mill, with all equipments worth 
$50,000 goes with it. Mill operating now 
on export orders. 

We offer the land in fee simple and mill 
for $8.00 per acre. Terms reasonable. 
Reason for selling is liquidation of Mc- 
Caskill Estate. A colonization company 
is selling adjoining lands in 40-acre tracts 
for $30 per acre. 


Write or wire. 


The R. E. L. McCaskill Company 


DeFuniak Springs, Florida 
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LUMBER & EXPORT CO., Inc. 
Exporters and Sales Agents of 
Pitch Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 
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THE HARDINGE 


“Alert” “pine Clock 


Approved by all Underwriters 
Let us tell you more about it 


HARDINGE BROS., Inc. 


1777 Berteau Avenue CHICAGO 








Let Us 


Play. Safe!!! ae, vou 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 
J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years’ 
experience 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


¢ JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 7 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
a. Phone Main 2479 








NEW ORLEANS |] 








Timber Lands Bought and Sold 


Timber and Pulp Wood Estimates 
R. R. Bradley, Globe-Atlantic Bldg., 


Consulting Forester ST. JOHN, N. B. 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 








DISPLAY OF MOTOR TRUCKS IS IMPRESSIVE 





Crowds View Latest Models of Leading Manufacturers—Trend Is Toward Heavier 
Units—Latest Automobile Accessories Reviewed 


A GREAT SHOW OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


Business followed pleasure when the automobile 
show held last week in the Coliseum, Chicago, gave way 
on Monday to a three days’ exposition of motor trucks. 
There was a good attendance of prospective buyers and 
others interested in the latest developments in the world 
of motor trucks. The show, which by common consent 
was the greatest display of industrial automotive 
vehicles ever held, afforded a striking object lesson in 
the greatness of the motor truck industry, which has 
developed from practically nothing in about ten years 
The war has shown the world what motor trucks can 
accomplish, and has done more to boost the industry 
than years of peaceful development would have done. 

It was the first truck show held in Chicago since the 
1914 exhibition, which show is scarcely to be mentioned 
in the same breath with the wonderful display of this 

















REAR VIEW OF ACME 5-TON CHASSIS 


week, The settings were most elaborate, the decora 
tions of the automobile show having been left intact. A 
naval band of twenty-five pieces furnished excellent 
music. 

Among the leading makes of trucks represented with 
fine exhibits of the latest models were the Acme, Paige, 
Kissel, G. M. C., Federal, Indiana and Republic. 

Ileavy trucks were much in evidence, showing the 
marked trend toward increased capacity in the last 
few years. An interesting feature of the exhibit of 
the Acme Motor Truck Co., Cadillac, Mich., was its new 
5-ton model, a rear view of which is presented here- 
with. This truck is well suited for heavy logging, con- 
tracting or heavy freight hauling. The loading space 
is 7 feet 2-inches by 14 feet 4 inches. Power plant is 
a 4-cylinder 55-horsepower Continental motor. The 
truck has a Timken-Detroit axle, with worm drive. 
An idea of the staunch and sturdy design and construc- 
tion is afforded by the rear view shown. 

The Republic Motor Truck Co, (Ine.), Alma, Mich., 
had on display two improved models, one of 24% and 
the other of 3% tons capacity. These models embody 
a number of new features which add considerably to 
the utility of the popular Republic trucks, 


NEW MODEL 1% TON INDIANA 


An interesting feature of the fine exhibit made at 
the Chicago motor truck show this week by the Indiana 
Truck Corporation, Marion, Ind., was its new 114-ton 
truck, shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
price is $2,600, This new model was designed by M. L. 
Kerr, the company’s engineer, in conjunction with 
Vincent Link, consulting engineer. It uses a Rutenber 
motor, 4-cylinder type, bore 44% inches, stroke 5% 
inches, The motor is of three point suspension and 
has a waterjacketed intake manifold insuring the very 
best carburetion from low 





SOME NEW AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


A visit to the Chicago Automobile Show last week 
was devoted more particularly to a study of things 
to add to the car rather than to the comprehensive 
display of passenger cars, 

With the present price of tires this is even more 
than ever the first consideration in upkeep cost. The 
tire filler companies seem to be going strong at present, 
and there are so many concerns that they now have 
a national association of their own. ‘Tire filler is an 
elastic rubber-like substance, altho some of the fillers 
have no rubber in their composition. They are in- 
tended to take the place of the inner tube and its air 
in the ordinary pneumatic casing. They are molded 
to the exact form and cut into convenient lengths for 
insertion in the casing, which is then put on the rim 
with the assistance of special compression clamps. 
There of course can be no question of puncture and 
the casing may be used to its limit of mechanical wear, 
The filler can then be removed and inserted in a new 
casing. Some of the larger fleets of light commercial 
delivery cars no longer use air and the Fords which 
see furious service in the Chicago Fire Department 
have used filler for some time. It is probably not 
quite so resilient as air, altho little if any difference 
may be observed, and it certainly avoids the blowout 
difficulty. 

Another device of this nature is the quick demount- 
able wheel. This applies to the wooden wheel, the 
wire wheel and involves a principle of carrying a fifth 
wheel with its tire all ready for quick attachment to 
the hub flange. 

Still another solution of the tire problem has been 
brought out in what is known as the “half sole tire.” 
This is a complete over-size tire which is cemented 
on over the worn casing. In place of a bead it has a 
thin extension of the fabric which folds between the 
rim and the bead of the old tire. It is asserted that 
this tire gives as much additional wear as a new cas- 
ing and costs approximately half as much. 

It is asserted that the necessary air vent in the cap 
of the ordinary tank wastes 5 percent of the gasoline 
thru evaporation. It is, of course, necessary to let 
air into the tank in order to permit the gasoline to 
flow freely to the carburetor but it is not necessary 
to give the gas-laden air opportunity for exit as well 
as inlet. A valve device has been developed therefore 
for the cap which permits inflow but prevents outflow 
of air. 

Another device for the gasoline tank is a meter 
with a flexible extension to. a dash dial which shows 
the exact number of gallons remaining in the tank, 

There comes from Australia an entirely new form 
of carburetor which has shown remarkable results 
under test and has been approved for aviation use on 
Liberty motors. The cone-shaped base surrounding 
the gasoline nozzle is in turn surrounded by a movy- 
able cylindrical cage which in its lowest position re- 
duces the air supply to the minimum. Under moderate 
engine suction this cage rises, increasing the air inlet, 
and also lifts the cylindrical needle of the gasoline 
outlet, the flutings of which increase in size and num- 
ber toward the bottom so that the gasoline supply in 
creases in proportion with the air supply. This de- 
vice works on a very low engine suction which of 
course means higher working compression and_ effi 
ciency in the motor. 

Such accessories as batteries, searchlights, heaters, 
curtains and equipment tools show progressive im 
provement, but no startling innovations in design. 


eae 


TRUE economy in truck buying depends less on what 
you pay than upon what you get for your outlay. 





grade fuel. The lubrication 
is forced feed. The motor 
is cooled by water and cen- 
trifugal pump and fan, The 
radiator is the fin and tube 
type with castiron top and 
bottom. The carbureter is 
a Stromberg, 14% inches M. 
which draws its fuel sup- 
ply from the gasoline tank 
by means of gravity. 

The transmission is a 
Brown-Lipe selective type, 
four speeds forward and 
one reverse, This provides 
for every driving require- 
ment and a wider range of 
motor effort. The low gear 
gives greater tractive effort, 
enabling the motor to labor 
with unusual ability where 














road conditions are bad, 
This transmission has in- 
termediate gears for use on 
long medium grades. The fourth speed provides for 
an efficient direct drive for speed, 

Like all other Indiana models, the worm drive semi- 
floating axle is used. The one-piece steel housing 
differential 1s mounted on double row ball bearings ; 
worm thrust taken by double row ball bearings. Lubri- 
cation is provided for the worm gears, differential 
gears, worm shaft bearings and differential bearings 
by having these parts run in a bath of oil carried in 
the center housing. All brakes are closed, protecting 
them from dirt and prolonging the life of the lining. 


INDIANA TRUCK CORPORATION’S NEW 1144-TON MODEL 


The purchase of the best truck for your particular 
business is the truest economy. Such a truck will 
give the maximum return for your investment and will 
pay constant dividends in satisfaction. You can buy 
a truck, just as you can buy a watch or a suit of 
clothes, at almost any price you want to pay. The 
truck buyer really, in the final analysis, is not buying 
a vehicle merely, but haulage, and the truck that de- 
livers haulage at the lowest annual cost per ton-mile 
is the cheapest in the end. 
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Review of Current Export Situation 


The total of the foreign commerce of the United 
States during 1918 was slightly larger than that of 
1917, which was the previous record year for the 
American export trade. The exports during 1918 
totaled $6,150,000,000 and the imports $3,031,000,000 
—quite an extraordinary showing—leaving an excess 
of exports over imports amounting to $3,119,000,000. 
This last is the big factor to reckon with in consider- 
ing the future movement of foreign exchange and the 
measures to be taken to enable foreign buyers of this 
nation’s products to adjust their indebtedness to the 
United States. Altho the export excess for 1918 is 
$154,000,000 below that for 1917, with that single 
exception it is the largest on record, and more than 
300 percent greater than the average before the be- 
ginning of the Great War. This situation is utterly 
abnormal, especially as this impressive’ export 
balance must be considered in connection with the 
estimated interest payments to this country of $450,- 
000,000 a year by European governments on the large 
advances made to them during the war by the United 
States. And inasmuch as this country already has 
secured possession of approximately one-third of the 
world’s gold supply it would be inadvisable for it at 
this time to increase these holdings. There are many 
commodities which it stands in need of and would be 
eager to import in large quantities were it possible 
for Europe to produce them. But it will be impos- 
sible, at least for some time, for the European coun- 
tries to increase their production of any commodity 
in any large way; and therefore, if the United States 
intends to develop its foreign trade, it must be pre- 
pared to grant large credits to foreign buyers, It 
may be necessary to float large Government loans in 
this country, and doubtless foreign industrial corpora- 
tions also could sell their securities on the American 
market if the terms were sufficiently attractive. But 
whatever method is adopted it is clear that a large 
credit balance must be created to offset the abnormal 
movement of foreign exchange in favor of the United 
States. The present situation is most unusual, and 
there never has been so favorable an opportunity as 
at present exists for the intelligent promotion of 
America’s foreign trade, 

* e * 


With many large steamers allocated by the Govern- 
ment to the regular lines there is a lessened demand 
for tonnage for general trading purposes. The present 
inquiry is mostly for outward bulk cargo carriers, as 
there are fewer return freights offering except from 
West Indian ports. The supply of steam tonnage ap- 
pears ample for current requirements in all trades. 
There is a moderate inquiry for sailing vessels for 
cargoes to foreign ports but there is very little de- 
mand for coastwise carriers for either outward or 
return voyages. ‘Tonnage offers steadily at the rates 
quoted but shippers are not over-anxious to charter at 
the rates at present prevailing and some are holding 
off in anticipation of more favorable terms. 

s s s 

Fifty percent reductions in ocean freight rates to 
Australia, South Africa and the Far East from north 
Atlantic ports have been announced by the Federal 
Shipping Board as effective Feb. 1. This followed 
the action, previously reported in the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, whereby shipping rates from the United 
States to United Kingdom and European ports were 
cut from $3.50 to $1 a 100 pounds. But despite this 
radical cut the British rate still is lower than the 
American, a condition which the Shipping Board pur- 
poses to remedy; hence all indications are that rates 
will soon decline still further. Therefore it is thought 
unwise for shippers to book any large amount of busi- 
hess on the rates now quoted. A shipping authority 
interviewed during the week ventured the opinion 
that the transatlantic rate will drop as low as 50 
cents and perhaps to 40 cents a 100 pounds in the 
near future. This would represent an increase of 
100 to 150 percent over the pre-war rate—which was 
20 cents—and looks large enough to cover any in- 
creased expense. Every booking, therefore, that is 
made at present rates would entail loss to the shipper 
or to the importer, and for that reason the authority 
referred to is inclined to advise caution in making 
bookings at this time. 

* om + 


Advices from the west Coast are to the effect that 
little activity in the lumber export cargo trade with 
Australia, the Orient or west coast of South America 
is expected for the time being pending the establish- 
ment of a reasonable basis of freight rates. At present, 
of course, much water is being taken out of them, 
but merely enough to whet the appetite of the shipper 
and importer. Some do not believe that rates will be 
sufficiently stabilized to insure safety before the de- 
tails of world peace have been settled, but all look 
for a substantial development of the export lumber 
trade during the second half of the year at latest. 
Time charters for three new English steel steamers 
have been made at Seattle at 25s per deadweight ton 
on a time basis of eighteen months, compared with 
offers at 45s recently made. This indicates an approxt- 
mate return to pre-war rates, and the possibility of 
British firms returning to the pre-war rate of 2s or 

a ton makes the charter market uncertain and 
causes charterers to hesitate. To sum up the situa- 
tion in a few words, since ocean rates have vastly 
More to do with the export trade than the price of 
lumber, exporting firms will take things easy until 
transportation reaches a stable basis on which they 
Will be able to figure with reasonable certainty. 


Activity in prime and 30 cubic average is reported 
to be the feature of the rapidly developing export 
trade in southern pine. Cubic average is quoted at 
$30 a 1,000. Many exporters are speculating in tim- 
bers on a big scale, evidently in anticipation of a large 
volume of business in these. In addition to an order 
for 15,000,000 feet of southern pine for the British 
Government an order for 6,000,000 feet has been 
placed by the Italian Government and parceled out 
among the mills. Most of the actual foreign busi- 
ness now transacted is on some Government account, 
and an increasing amount of tonnage is reported, the 
Lritish Government furnishing many bottoms.  In- 
quiries for millions of feet—one from France aggre- 
gating 15,000,000 feet of various descriptions—are 
going the rounds and placement of further good-sized 
orders is expected. While uncertainty regarding freight 
rates may interrupt European business it is expected 
that orders from this source will come more freely than 
from any other market where the need for lumber is 
not so acute. 


PROHIBIT WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


The War Trade Board announces, for the informa- 
tion of exporters in the United States, that it has been 
informed of the following announced changes together 
with others, in the import regulations of Great 
Britain: 


The following articles, as to which the British im- 
port prohibitions have hitherto been removed, will 
again be on the list of prohibited imports after March 
1, 1919, and can then only be imported under special 
license: Machinery driven by power and suitable for 
use in cutting, working or operating on wood, includ- 
ing sawing machines of all descriptions, general join- 
ers, mortise, tenon, boring machines, lathes and round- 
ing machines, box and cask making machines and all 
machines accessory thereto, scraping and sand papering 
machines, wheelwright machinery, firewood-making and 
bundling machinery, pulp machinery, saw sharpening 
and setting machines, saw stretchers and brazing ap- 
paratus, 


BRITISH TIMBER TRADE DURING 1918 


“The year 1918 was one which those in Great Britain 
connected with the timber trade can look back upon 
with interest, but very few with pleasure,” say Farn- 
worth & Jardine, timber brokers at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, in their annual timber circular ‘reviewing the 
trade during 1918. The circular continues: 


The restrictions on private trading already in force 
at the beginning were strengthened and finally all in- 
corporated in the measure known as the “Timber Con- 
trol Order, 1918,” the text officially made known to 
the trade under date of July 16. This proved to be 
a measure of the most comprehensive nature, and em- 
braced every branch of the timber trade. Permits 
became necessary before entering into transactions of 
any kind relating to wood; thus virtually the func- 
tions of the importing section of the trade were 
usurped by the Timber Supply Department, assisted 
by a trade purchasing committee, and all arrivals of 
lumber cargo in this country were regarded as “na- 
tional stock.” After a certain part of this stock had 
been reserved for emergencies and requirements of 
Government departments, firms coming under the soft- 
wood rationing scheme were apportioned quantities 
based on their business during the three pre-war years 
1912-1913 and 1914, Shipping space was strictly 
limited, continued acute thruout the year, and the 
Order owed its inception to an effort to overcome this 
difficulty as well as a preventive against speculative 
transactions. 

Large quantities of Government stock were and 
still are held up at the various sg oints, and 
will no doubt be a factor in determining the duration 
of control. 

Since the armistice was signed a number of conces- 
sions have been made. Trading in this country in 
all woods is now free from permit, and controlled only 
by maximum prices so far as softwoods are concerned. 
Freedom to import to the United Kingdom is still 
withheld, and the rationing of softwoods remains in 
vogue. 

Owing to the universal shortage of tonnage—avail- 
able supply being largely allocated to foodstuffs and 
more urgent necessities—timber imports during 1918 
were adversely affected, and the arrivals were light, 
more particularly from the Canadian ports. Imports 
from Scandinavia and the White Sea were ene 
denied to the west coast, and the totals here were 
insignificant. Generally, the arrivals were soon ab- 
sorbed, and in very few instances are stocks higher at 
the end of 1918 than at the corresponding time of 
1917. At certain periods of the year holdings became 
dangerously low and the forests of the United Kingdom 
were exploited to an unparalleled degree. 

Prices, lately maintained by the Government, ruled 
at exorbitant figures thruout the year, and at present 
are quite disproportionate to the landed. cost. Until 
these approximate more closely to c.i.f. values, the 
demand for reconstruction purposes will be limited 
to immediate urgent requirements. When freedom for 
private enterprise in importing is allowed, and the 
expected strong demand has matertalized, it may be 
expedient for the authorities to regulate maximum 
prices. 

The position for the future bristles with difficulties 
and behooves mature thought and wise counsel, but 
= — handling it is hoped a period of prosperity 
s in sight. 

The market status of the various North American 
woods during 1918 is reported upon as follows: 


Unitep States Woops—Pitch pine, at Liverpool 
and Manchester: The few arrivals, about 57 percent 
less than in 1917, were entirely for Government ac- 
count, the prohibition of imports stopped private 
trading; the stock is now considerably less than at 
the beginning of 1918 and quite below requirements. 
Hewn—No transactions. Sawn—The imports, entirely 
for Government account, were extremely small, viz: 
313,000 cubic feet, against 682,000 cubic feet during 
1917. Stocks are now within a very small compass, 
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We specialize in Ceiling to the wholesale 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 
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Manufacturers of 
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Lumber, Lath and Shingles 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY [°%, “ium: 


ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shi from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. in leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


(MERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43] So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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and further supplies are needed. Owing to the re- year, and large quantities arrived and were consumed 
LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS strictions still in force it is impossible to arrange immediately. Present stocks are light. Under the 
private transactions. Planks and boards—The few changed conditions the call for this wood naturally 


arrivals were entirely for Government account; there shows a falling off. 
is a fair consumption and holdings are insufficient. Unirep Sratres Sraves—The total 


i f I import during 
Sleepers and crossings—No arrivals or sales reported. the last year was 2,019 mille against 1,680 mille dur- 

AMERICAN HAnpwoops—For the first few months ing 1917, thus showing a marked increase over the 

& We of the year, fair quantities of oak, ash, poplar, satin previous year. Most shipments were made during the 


walnut, hazel pine, cypress ete., boards and planks, latter half of 1918 and consigned to the timber con- 
came forward as dunnage and prices gradually in troller, the whole import having been taken over in 

FEET creased to extraordinary figures, but on July 16 the May, and stocks of many descriptions for Government 

controller of timber supplies requisitioned ail future account are now heavy. The cooperage business gen- 

arrivals, and made arrangements for the purchase of erally has been very unsatisfactory thruout, owing to 
Jumber abroad to meet the probable requirements of some extent to restricted distributions and the high 
g k this country. Small quantities went regularly into values. The one exception to this depression has been 

















consumption, but this district is now rather heavily the continual demand for palm oil staves at high 
stocked with most descriptions of one inch thick and values. The Government restrictions on beer and 
upward, A part of the holdings is now being offered, spirits have also limited the demand for other classes 
by authority of the controller, to regular buyers, thru of dressed stock. Cleft staves have arrived moder 

Ist & ? the various brokers and agents. Vermits to import ately, and 60-inch pipes have been in request, and 
are still refused, and it is impossible to arrange fresh values are extreme, The dry cooperage business has 


® transactions on usual trade terms. No shipments been practically non-existant, with no imports of gum 

Select Sho should be made unless consignees have obtained the staves and no stock, 
p necessary license to import. Canadian, New Brunswick and Nova Scotian timber 
Sequoia (California Redwood)—-The import con- — of all kinds is extremely low in stock, due to very 
sisted of 35,000 cubic feet, entirely for Government — small arrivals and immediate consumption of what 


account, A good proportion went into consumption ; idocae piaiainas t RRP Rae ee S Whiaicn sora 
the stock is small, amounting to only 14,000) cubic piiegh ee oe _—- fe ng os 
feet, Sleepers No transactions, or a considerable part o 1e year Imports were pro 


Brivis CoLuMBIA AND Orecon Pine—Logs and ‘lbited to the west coast of Britain; consequently 

GENUINE LOUISIANA RED planks: The liners brought forward quantities, al the volume of business transacted was restricted and 
As well as a good assortment of other most entirely discharged in Liverpool, for Admiralty became unimportant. Some fairsized shipments were 
grades and thicknesses. account. These totalled 503,000 cubic feet, very — received on the east coast, but were consumed there 


BAKER-WAKEFIELD largely of decks. For all descriptions there was a — and only a small proportion was railed across to the 


praveencats Y RESS Co Ltd. strong inquiry during the year, which should continue west coast 
: for many months. Stocks are not large and prices J 
L ! : . ‘ 
atid Molde Cc P hs t J remain high. Silver spruce: The demand for air- The following values prevailed on Dec. 31, 1918, as 
plane stock was practically without limit thruout the compared with the same date of 1917: 


UNITED STATES WOODS— Dec, 31, 1917 Dec. 31, 1918 
Articles £& d, £ i i 
PL Ns NED 6:8 6 5's 0:00 9 ¥ 4-0 obs: 6 vis bipahele ee areee eee cubic foot O j 0@ 0 § ; @ 
Sawn cubic foot O | & 6@ 0 @ 


Deals and boards, prime standard 40 0 @ 6O @ 


Deals, standard standard 40 0 @ UA @ 5 
We annually produce Deals, merchantable standard } 


40,000,000 feet of Deals, 8. &S standard { % ‘ @ 
Sleepers oe standard 30 . @ 

L 22 C K D saps standard 30 42 ) @ 
oulsiana ypress Whitewood, logs (prime) cubic foot 0 A f 5 @ 
I OMEN INES 6: 6:6 :0:0:0;6-0:015'0:0'0:064 5h o.404:0 ie Oine ww eee cubic foot 0 5 @ 

L b L h Oak, logs cubic foot 0 ‘ @ 
um er, at Wagon planks > foot 0 5 @ 
Coffin planks and boards : foot 0 A a 


Quartered planks and boards 0 
and Shingles Plain planks and boards ’ » foot 0 ; @ 
Ash, round logs cubic foot 0 
Also Tupelo “a and have Complete Planing Mill Planks and boards ubic foot 0 


Facilities Hickory, round logs cubic foot Oo § @ 
Elm, round logs "i : foot 0 a 


a Maple, round logs cubic foot 0 + @ 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. ee come Dis ctiua oetvuais teasdtioates mst netasie read -atandard 30 ) a d 
MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA Satinwalnut, boards cubic foot 0 + @ 


Hazel pine, boards : foot 0 5 $} @ 


4 BRITISH AMERICAN WOODS— 31, 1917 Dec. 31, 
Yellow pine timber— d, 2 ss. d d, 

Quebec, square pine cubie foot 6@ 0 6 6 @ 
Waney board 0@ 0 FT 5 0 @ 

ny — 18-inch, ne 6 @ 6 6 @ 

o ° a pine wait ‘oot 0@ 4 4 0 @ 
THE WOOP ETERNAL” elem URtaRrR , Ist quality 6 @ 12 6 @ 
2nd quality ...cuble foot 6 @ 9 H 0@ 
hina iege tow cubic foot 6 @ 12 6 @ 
64 64a 
O04 6 @ 
6 @ 0@ 
6 @ 0@ 
6 @ 6 @ 























Rough and Dressed Lumber in 
cubic foot 


E 
As 
e i St. cubic foot 
shec cubic foot 
] Xx - ars Nova Scotia : cubie foot 
Birch planks cubic foot 
Deals, Quebec, yellow— 
WITH SHINGLES, LATH Ist quality standard 
a ” 2nd quality standard 
. e 3rd quality standard 4 
PICKETS, MOULDINGS er 
eals, spruce— 
ALSO GUM, ASH AND OAK ey SRO SRUO 6: s-edie i wsawenes (as kaenennsar aud standard 382 04d 
IRI IO io 6-0'9.00:000 0 SORES HMREDES ERE NT ORS RO OADM ES standard 31 0@: 10 


_ Bards, spruce etc standard 30 0@ 37 O 
orley Cypress Co. | tin 
British Columbian and Oregon logs cubie foot 0 0@ 9 § 0 
MORLEY, LA British Columbian and Oregon planks ...........0000805 standard 86 0 O@ 4 0 ( ( ° 


a ’ . - Oars, ash running foot O0 2 O@ 2 
All prices for Baltic and White Sea stocks are char- consumption and stock of timber, deals ete., during 
acterized as “nominal.” the full years of 1914, 1917 and 1918 at the ports of 
The following table shows the comparative import, Liverpool, Birkenhead and Garston: 


Lutcher & Moore CYPRESHOX IMPORTATION CONSUMPTION STOCK 


1914 1917 1918 1914 1917 1918 1914 1917 
Pine, Quebec waney board... .cubie feet 4) 
t 


« « 8,000 Nil. 
Pine, Quebec yellow, square. .cubie fee 3,000 Nil. Nil. 10,000 3,000 < 19,000 Nil 


= Cypress Lumber Co. Red pine itt pugcuble feet Nil. Nil. Nil. 1,000 Nil. Nil. 3,000 Nil. 


gon pine logs and planks. .cubic feet 136,000 101,000 490,000 261,000 87,000 363,000 265,000 48,000 170,000 
BONO Ws 6 5.040 sec nace sere cubic feet 114,000 18,000 122,000 49,000 22,000 7,000 8,000 
BiFch PIRDES. ...00ccccevccces cubic feet 467,000 14,000 471,000 =124,000 = 20,000 ¥ 12,000 6,000 
Quebec and U. 8S. oak logs. .cubie feet 28,000 Nil. Nil. 45,000 Nil. Nil. 4, Nil. Nil. 
Manufacturers of U. 8. oak planks and bds. etc.cubic feet 1,857,000 259,000 1,805,000 164,000 225,000 656,000 96,000 130,000 

N 


ae Japanese oak logs..........- cubic feet 160,000 il. ‘Nil. 102,000 4,000 Nil. 143,000 2 2,000 
C Band Sawed Louisiana Red U. S. ash 1 cubic feet 246,000 Nil. 235,000 195000 2, 26,000 f Nil. 


Pitch pine, hewn ..... ...cubie feet 106,000 Nil. 96,000 7,000 i 88,000 Nil. 
Piteh pine, sawn y > feet 1,884,000 580, 000 222,000 2,102,000 1,124,000 286, 000 487,000 129, 000 65,000 
Pitch pine, planks and bds..cubie feet 1,879,000 436,000 148,000 1,472,000 699,000 154,000 379,000 39,000 = 28,000 
Cal. redwood planks and bds.cubic feet 359,000 Nil. 32,000 92,000 14,000 21000 295,000 3,000 14,000 


Greenheart ...cubic feet 39,000 = 12,000 Nil. 78,000 11,000 7,000 62,000 19,000 
Amer. walnut logs and Ibr..cubic feet 323,000 488,000 80,000 225,600 498,000 34,000 211,000 28,000 


aa, 


TOUS PEDO oo. 0.00000 0001009000: cubic feet 95,000 2,000 74,000 35,000 9,000 42,000 76,000 1,000 33,000 


‘ ° Spruce deals etc., N. B. and 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles N. 8. standards 35,140 8,570 7,260 = 38,850 = 14,989 6,990 »=—4,520 5,821 5,590 
Que. deals, pine and spruce.standards 11,020 1,570 1,080 11,200 8,480 1,600 12,440 1,140 620 

Baltic red and white deals and 
standards 13,170 6,590 770 14,540 5,740 2,850 1,190 2,200 120 
Baltic flooring boards etc...standards 6,100 5,100 970 7,780 5,200 2,040 1,200 130 


Cc. R. BROWNELL United States staves mille. 2,805 1,650 2,019 3,288 4.593 1,107 275 1,187 
TOWNE Ll = LITEWS President. Cedar .. 2 fee th 1,591,000 35,000 Nil. 1,419,000 35,000 —'Nil. 218,000 == Nil. Nil. 
Cc, H. BROWNELL A similar table of imports, consumption and stock at Manchester docks follows : 


Lumber Co., Ltd. eins IMPORTATION CONSUMPTION STOCK 


ecocsscoossocooh 


0 @ 65 0 
0 @ 54 4 0 
0@ 4 ‘ 0 


=o 
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GUS. DREWS 
. ° From a. 1 to Dec.3 From Jan. 1 to Dec. 31 
MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 1914 917 1918 1914 1917 1918 
Deal . Quebec waney board pine...cubic feet 313,000 34) 000 12,000 213,000 
ealers in and Manufacturers of Quebec square pine.........cubic feet Nil. 8,000 


Quebec red pine ............ cubic feet 
Brit. Columbian pine plank.cubiec feet 
e e ress California redwood planks. .cubic feet 
a Dc cians oh sen aaenwae cubic feet 
3irch planks ..cubie feet 
BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES Quebec and U. 8S. A. oak....cubie feet § . 2 . % . 
- Elm (square) > feet 1 3 ? 9, ; ; Nil. 5,000 
Hewn pitch pine...... eral : feet 5 Nil. N E x il. 7 

Sawn pitch pine feet 1,252,000 R 91,000 1,091,000 224/000 2 22, , 85, 
CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER Pitch pine planks one bds.cubic feet 640,000 37,000 441,000 82,000 iG i 10,000 


Reduces to board measure lumber, Spruce deals N. B. N. S..cubie feet 41,100 a 3,660 51,510 20,100 














‘ ‘ "ae 260 
scantiing, square timber and saw coe, oo ey —_— 5,700 rand +080 2,800 00 


logs. Morocco §8, cloth $2, pees. a oe cuble feet | 27,800 28,450 3,530 37,730 


™ red deals cubic feet { oe | 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago ‘Baltic flooring ..... . cubic feet 11,070 4,540 


17,310 14,150 3,780 17,510 6,800 
390 =: 12,250 4,350 1,400 630 1,080 70 
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LARGE BUSINESS AWAITS LUMBERMEN 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 15.—With the beginning of 
the new year, and the whole world hopes a new era, 
there are many matters to which the lumbermen of the 
United States should turn their attention. In this new 
era of prosperity which is dawning for a weary and 
blood-stained world the United States must play a 
great part, and in this flood the lumbermen should be 
on the crest. The old jealousies must be forgotten 
and they must unite and pull all together, and not, 
as in the past, in opposite directions. 

Judging by recent correspondence with Americ: 
there appears to be a fear that all buying for recon 
struction will be done by Government commissions and 
that there will not be that healthy competition which 
is the life of trade. There really is not any just 
reason for this belief for the following reasons: 
(1) This is not the thought of the lumbermen on this 
side (in Europe). (2) While we all have been will 
ing to be controlled about practically everything, in 
order to win the war, now that the war is won there 
is a strong sense of irritation against any form of 
business control, the feeling being—and justly so 
that we have fought four years of bloody war to do 
away with officialdom, not to set up the same thing 
in our own country. The European is heartily sick of 
the word control. (3) The results of control—as far 
as the lumber trade is concerned—have not been satis 
factory, and there is not a lumberman who does not 
know that the whole lumber question would have been 
infinitely better handled by the trained lumbermen 
than by the set of gentlemen who have had the con- 
trol. The management has been undoubtedly satisfae- 
tory from their point of view. 

Of course, it is not meant that there will not be a 
certain amount of controlled purchase for strictly Gov 
ernment reconstruction, but all indications point to the 
greater amount being purely private and competitive 
effort. 

In France a sum has already been agreed upon to 
be paid to those who have lost their homes for the 
erection of temporary new ones and from this it 
would appear that each individual will purchase what 
he requires in the open market, the Government giv 
ing him a fixed sum toward the cost. In the cases 
where there is Government purchase, such as for rail 
way ties, material for housing Government employees 
ete., it is essential that the United States lumbermen 
should combine into a powerful selling corporation if 
this business is to be handled in a profitable way—-and 
the pitch pine manufacturers appear to see this, as 





LUMBERMEN MUST CUT TO SUIT MARKET 


OTTAWA, ONT., Feb. 4.—The Government, 
thru the Commission of Conservation, has is- 
sued a warning to Canadian lumbermen that 
unless they take steps to conform their prod- 
uct with the size requirements of the Brit- 
ish market they will get little of the Euro- 
pean reconstruction business. 














it is reported here that they are already taking steps 
with a view to combination of forces for dealing with 
Government purchase. 


Size on Requirements Would Force Combination 


There is another reason which makes combination 
essential, and that is the magnitude of the business. 
No individual mill owner dares take a contract for 
the quantities which will be called for, and, in order 
to avoid price cutting competition in making up the 
quantities required, a combination to take contracts 
for the full amounts is absolutely needful. 

To consider the possible sources of supply: Russia 
and Finland, formerly large sources of supply with 
limitless forests from which to draw, due to the ap 
palling state of anarchy now rampant, may be consid 
ered as out of business for at least the next two years, 
and probably longer. This leaves only Scandinavia, 
the United States and Canada as sources for lumber. 
‘As far as Scandanavia is concerned, the lumbermen 
there have been bending every effort to “make hay 
while the sun shines,” so they have no great accumu 
lated stocks, and their annual production, due to want 
of facilities, can not be very largely increased. Their 
utmost production will not supply a tithe of what will 
be required. With regard to the United States of 
America, with the magnificent resources and supply of 
standing timber there, the output of lumber can be 
continually increased. Outside the question of the 
Marvelous business opportunity it is a work of hu 
manity, a work in which the United States have never 
been backward. Here, as very rarely happens, is a 
case where sound business success and the succor of 
suffering humanity go hand in hand. 

France has less ships building than any big coun 
try, due to her patriotic and loyal effort in convert 
ing all her ship yards to war purposes, and for this 
she must not be left to suffer. A few of the great 
lumbermen have built ocean carriers; more must do 
so, if not alone, then in combination. It would be 
insane for a great industry like the lumber trade of 
the United StateS to leave itself at the mercy of 
fluctuating freight rates. 

Lumber for devastated Europe must be sold deliv 
ered, 

Perhaps all the remarks made as to the United 
States apply equally to Canada. 

Of course there are other sources of supply for 
the raw material, such as Africa, Central and South 
America, but these are not worth considering at this 
time of urgent need for rush material. In considering 
the demand it must be remembered that, entirely out 
side the devastated areas, all other countries have 
been more or less affected by the war, and their usual 
supplies cut off for the last four years. 





Inexhaustible Sources of Lumber Demand 

Firstly, then, there are the huge extraordinary sup- 
ply of lumber needed for the devastated regions of 
France, Belgium, Serbia, Roumania and Italy. Sec- 
ondly, sufficient railway ties to re-tie practically the 
railways of all Europe. Telegraph and telephone posts 
in proportion, as well as countless wood blocks for 
paving the streets of cities which have been left with 
out repair for four years. Egypt and Greece also need 
large quantities of lumber. Portable buildings will be 
needed in thousands as temporary covering for the 
homeless as well as to house the tens of thousands of 
laborers used on reconstruction work. It is obvious 
therefore that the quantity required in all could not 
be estimated even, but must run into the billions of 
feet. In a nutshell, the normal lumber supply of the 
world for four years has to be made up and also 
unprecedented destruction replaced. 

The ideal way to handle it undoubtedly would be 
one large selling association, which would take con- 
tracts in any amount, fix prices and then allocate the 
supply according to the capacity of the subscribers. 
If this appears too large, there could be a number of 
such associations, one or more for each section or 
species of wood. One thing is certain, if the lumber 
men do not forget their differences and combine there 
will be an era of price cutting competition which 
will result in putting the lumberman in the position 
of having sold more lumber than ever before and made 
less money. This prospective reconstruction business 
is so vast that there must be a big, wide vision. 





BRITISH COLUMBIAN EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 1.—Water-borne export of 
lumber from British Columbia in 1918 was 53,403,059 
feet, as compared with 438,922,563 feet In 1917; 43,- 
676,523 feet in 1916; and 58,074,773 feet in 1915. Of 
the aggregate amount in 1918 the Canadian Robert 
Dollar Co., whose mill is on Burrard Inlet, sent away 
20,000,000 feet, the principal destination "being the 
Orient. Shipments for the Hastings Mill were 13,229,- 
394, but this does not include shipments on craft 
controlled by the Imperial Munitions Board. In 1915 
the big shipment was to the United Kingdom and 
Continent, 38,112,299 feet out of a total of 58,074,773 
going there. In 1916 this dropped to 19,000,000 feet, 
the big increase being to Africa. In 1917 the big 
shipment was to Australia, amounting to 16,309,307 
feet, while in the same year the shipments to Great 
Britain were 13,447,946 feet. In 1918 there was a 
still further change in the direction of the bulk of 
lumber shipments, 18,659,000 feet ‘going to China, 
while 14,022,817 feet went to the United Kingdom. 
The variation in the destination is Shown in the fol 
lowing table: 


1915 1916 1917 1918 
AustyOle occ... 5,913,020 2,152,657 16, a 307 =6,035, 0384 
New Zealand..... 640,577 286, 421 BOD Scccveses 


Westcoastof South 


America ....... 301,449 627,418 2,616,652 4,231,402 


CRE éccosennsoes 3,425,953 3,055,045 1,672,871 18,659,000 
GE -wexeuveriguns 1,583,437 3,042,690 1,590,246 500,000 
S. Sea Islands.... 1,395,058 991,308 1,610,715 500,000 
United Kingdom & 
continent ...... 88,112,209 19,801,629 13,447,946 14,022,817 
Po eae 5,320,042 10,114,885 65,022,828 7,061,525 
ME ceccevuxciese senuneat err errr 
DE sescwccvacké cvamadios GR Secanese 113,38; 
CMNOUMIM cccccaces DPE” cceaceas vedndhdaw . eheneees 
De ckkkionunedhe® aeudecka -- dbawanet Bot errr es 
SCR UNS v.c00ddandaceem natweeee (chandaes 2,279,000 
Totals .......58,074,773 43,676,523 43, 922, 563 53,403,059 





NOTES OF FOREIGN TRADE INTEREST 


Up vo the end of November, 1918, Swedish lumber 
manufacturers had sold foreign about 110,000 stand- 
ards of lumber and timbers for 1919 shipment. This 
is a really surprising figure, considering that Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and Germany—four large 
timber importing countries—have done practically 
nothing in the way of forward purchasing. The wood 
has been taken almost exclusively by Holland, Denmark 
and Spain. 


L. B. BeALe, Canadian lumber commissioner to Great 
Britain, says in a recent report that a great mistake 
made by Canadian exporters of lumber has been the 
policy of sending abroad only the best qualities of 
wood, leaving a surplus of common stock on the hands 
of the mill operators. More of the log must be ex 
ported, and markets for the common grades should be 
developed, 

AS LUMBER in Great Britain, and especially hard 
woods, has become rare and almost precious, stealing 
of boards and like items has increased tremendously 
in popularity. Items like this one therefore are com 
mon in the British press today: “At Old Street 
Police Court, last week, a timber salesman and two 
cabinetmakers were charged with being concerned to 
gether in stealing and receiving sixteen oak boards, 
valued at £18 [$90] by the owner, Mr. Joseph War 
shamer, timber merchant, Hoxton Street. The sales 
man pleaded guilty, and was ordered to pay £20. The 
other two men, who pleaded not guilty, were dis 
charged.” 

“ONE MILLION Too Many People in London” reads 
the heading of a recent article in the London Daily 
News which emphasizes the acute housing shortage 
in the British capital. It states that the local Gov 
ernment board has a plan for building 300,000 houses 
in London and suburbs, and that various municipal 
anthorities also have plans under way. “Where is the 
material for this great construction program to come 
from?” is the question asked, with the caution that 
housing, together with transport, is a problem which 
must have immediate attention. 

THE SHIP building capacity of Sweden has developed 
greatly during the war, but the scarcity of raw mate 
rial has proved a great handicap. Hopes were enter 
tained of procuring ship building material from 





Germany, but the prospects are not so good since 
conditions in that country became less stable. Swedish 
ship yards accordingly have sought material from 
domestic sources, but the higher expenses and the 
comparatively limited output are serious obstacles. 
Then, labor appears scarce, because the high cost of 
living in the towns has driven many into the country. 
But notwithstanding the fact that the outlook is not 
as bright as it appeared only recently the ship yards 
are as busy as conditions will possibly permit, and 
a number of large as well as small ships are under 
construction. 





Save $3 or More 
on Every Car 


of lumber, loaded or unloaded 
by the use of Dow Ball-Bear- 
ing Gravity Carriers. They 
pay for themselves in a few 
months. They save time be- 
sides. 


Send for complete information. 


DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Louis- 
VILLE 








He erdlivecnaiell 


is the biggest value wood in the United States 
for Factory use or the Retail yard. Let us tell 
you how to buy it to best advantage. 


Well informed salesmen will 
call om you om appointment, 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


1222 Lumber Exchange, 
New York, 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will quote attractive prices on the SeRewing 
All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 
2 cars each 10/4, 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. if 
Com. & Btr. Maple 
2 a each re and 8/4 Quarter-sawn Snot 
300 M ft. 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Map 
! car i 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 End- dried White 


60 M vi “8/4 No. La Ouse & Btr. Elm 
2 cars 10/4 No. i C & Btr. Basswood 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 
Mill at Pellston and Munsing, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO,N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd. HoDax. tA’ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

South Sof a 
“Short teat Yellow Pine 

Soestetee Vy Edge Grain Flooring and High 


Inish, as well as Yard Stock 
and Car Material 






































7Yellow Pine Long Leaf 
Poitevent & Favre Car Material 
Mandeville Lumber Co. Fu * Piling 
\ Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. 








J. A. DENNY, President. J. E. KENNEDY, Secretary. 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
OIL STATES LUMBER CO. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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TIMBER, LUMBER \ 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of 
large and long Timbers, Deals, other Ex- 
port sizes and Car Material. 


For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock — 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode 











Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Kanfla Lumber Cinaaiey| 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
(Big Sizes) 


Florida i" Y ellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 

















The Milton Lumber Co. | 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida 4 

sites» VCllow Pine Lumber 
cs pl and Piling up to 100 feet 


mixed cars. 
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ViESOMOPRESS, Gompann, 


on MANUPAETURERS OF 
Cvpress LUMBER,SHINGLES ano LATH. 
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PALATKA, Fra. 
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Union Cypress Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


o 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties 5 
HOPKINS, FLORIDA 4 
FAT 


[THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. | 
CYPRESS and Waite Meee 
LONG LEAF Southern and Eastern Sales Office, 
YELLOW PINE Springdale, Fla. 


tral States Sales Office, 
Good Grades--Excellet Mill Work 902 Commercial Bidg., Dayton, 0. 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 ,cefits 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will _—_ reper any ages ene ag dealer to 
read them carefully. een cents, postpaid. 

American Lumberman, Publish-- Dearborn St, Chicago 


431 So. 


News of American Hardwood Industry 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 3.—There has been a slight improvement in 
demand as the railroads have been buying car stock 
and switch ties, and business in other lines has also 
improved. Prices are a shade lower but are holding 
up well. Manufacturers believe that if prices change 
at all they will go higher, especially on quartered white 
oak, plain white oak, and quartered red oak. Furniture 
manufacturers have had to buy at prevailing prices to 
keep their plants in operation, 

Lieut, Clyde Martin, who has recently been mustered 
out of the army, is back with J. C. Greer Lumber Co., 
having been sent to Clarksville, Tenn., to take charge 
of the company’s stave mills. He says that he is 
looking for a better year than last. J. C. Greer, head 
of the company, visited Clarksville a few days ago and 
reports that things are coming along fine. 

Furniture manufacturers say that the wages being 
paid labor make it necessary for them to sell at present 
prices for some time to come. Most of the wood con- 
suming plants in Evansville are still paying war time 
wages and show no disposition to cut them. 

J. M. Blood, the well known lumber manufacturer 
and retail dealer at Grayville, Lll., received a cablegram 
the other day from his son, Lieut. J. C. Blood, who is 
now at Versailles, France, stating that he expects to 
veturp to the States in a short time. Lieut. Blood was 
wounded in action last spring and was in base hospital 
for several months. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 4.—The first available figures showing the 
tendency in building lines for the first month of the 
current year reveal that Indianapolis already has 
started what is expected to be a heavy building sea- 
son. Building operations in Indianapolis during Janu- 
ary were three times as great as they were in Janu- 
ary, 1918, according to Glenn H. Miller, building com- 
missioner. There were 208 permits issued on property 
valuations of $218,215. Last year the record was 
seventy-nine permits on valuations of $68,072. As a 
result of these unmistakable tendencies the retail trade 
is showing considerable interest in the wholesale mar- 
ket. Retailers already feel the demand and are be- 
ginning to. build up their stocks to normal. 

Interior trim, sash and door manufacturers report 
excellent prospects. Hardwood manufacturers report 
that the consuming plants are active in the market. 
The furniture trade is reviving lines that were discon- 
tinued under Government restrictions and manufac- 
turers are laying in surplus stocks. As the prevailing 
prices of hardwood do not worry the consuming trade, 
hardwood manufacturers may feel encouraged over the 
prevailing willingness to buy. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 4.—The month opens with little change in con- 
ditions of the lumber market at this center, except that 
there are additional indications of business being held 
back for developments of the economic and industrial 
activities of the country. Most distributers report 
an encouraging line of inquiries, but the bulk of the 
movement is for immediate requirements. Something 
of the situation in the building field is had from the 
report of the building commissioner, which shows for 
January only $150,260 of improvements for which 
permits were issued. This compares with $781,895 
for January, 1918, and $609,105 for January, 1917. 
Yet 70 more permits were issued this January than 
last, showing that the improvements made this year 
must have been largely alterations and repairs. Build- 
ers, however, look for a revival of business in the 
early spring and report they are preparing to take on 
a considerably enlarged volume. ‘They report labor 
and material plentiful but prices for both still firmly 
held. 

The most encouraging reports for manufacturers 
and distributers of lumber come from the manufactur- 
ers of furniture and vehicles of all kinds. Furniture 
interests report demand for six months ahead and a 
steady line of inquiries. Builders of carriages and 
wagons are operating full time with plenty of orders 
on hand and the southern trade especially good. Man- 
ufacturers of woodworking machinery say there is 
searcely the seasonable slackening of demand and the 
outlook is excellent. 

Edward Barber, president of Howard & Barber Lum- 
ber Co. and new president of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, says that while there is not 
much export business just now the outlook is favorable 
and a further reduction of ocean freight rates will help 
things along. He considers the recent cuts from $3 to 
$1 a hundred a help, but calls attention to the fact 
that before the war the rates were about 20 cents a 
hundred. He believes that as soon as this and other 
matters are adjusted there will be a great revival of 
the export trade in lumber. 

Harry P. Wiborg, distributer of hardwoods and 
specializing in other woods and flooring, while review- 
ing the lumber business since last November as the 
quietest in his many years of experience says: “I am, 
however, pleased to say the future is bright and in- 
quiries are coming in steadily now, showing the market 
is coming back, and I believe that when once we get 
started again we will gain steadily until things are 
normal, and even better than they have been in the 
past.” 

Joseph J. Linehan, sales manager of the Mowbray 
& Robinson Co. and one of the live wires in the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, says: “We are optimistic on the whole, 
for at the present time things look much better than 
they did a few weeks ago.” 

Walter Quick, of the Richey, Halsted & Quick Co., 
wholesaler of hardwoods and yellow poplar and special- 
izing in southern lumber, says: ‘There has been a 
marked improvement in the lumber business in the last 


two weeks and we are rather optimistic as to the 
business outlook for the current year.” 

Buskirk-Rutledge Lumber Co. has added to its Cin- 
cinnati plant a large planing and dimension mill with 
a daily capacity of 60,000 feet, thus showing its confi- 
dence in the future of the lumber industry. The new 
mill is of modern construction, with three band resaws, 
surfacers, ripsaws, cut-off saws ete. and is designed 
to meet an increasing demand for crating and dimen- 
sion stock in general, and also to do milling-in-transit 
for other distributers of lumber needing mill service. 
The new mill supplements the work of the company’s 
large band mills at Quicksand, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn., 
near the location of its producing timber lands. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Feb. 3.—Weather conditions have been more favor- 
able for loggers the last few days, due to the fall in 
temperature. Snow, however, is badly needed, as the 
early snow is nearly gone. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. has started a night shift 
and is now operating full blast. Its cut at present 
consists almost entirely of hardwood. 

C. F. Latimer, of Ashland, Wis., whose death came 
unexpectedly last week, was a director in the Langlade 
Lumber Co. and was very active in bringing that com- 
pany to Antigo. 

Roy E. James, formerly of Galesville, Wis., began 
his duties as lumber salesman for the Langlade Lumber 
Co. Feb. 1 and will call on the trade in southern 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois, 

The Murray Mylrea Machine Co., of this city, is 
working overtime on rush orders for sawmill repairs. 
The central location of this concern makes it invaluable 
to sawmills in this territory. 

James Worden, J. R. McQuillan, Ed Faust and 


Charles Fish, lumbermen of this city, attended the 


meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Milwaukee last week. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Feb. 3.—E. C. Thompson, of Little Rock, formerly tie 
and timber agent for the Rock Island Railroad Co., has 
been employed by the Arkmo Lumber Co. and will 
have charge of the purchasing end of the company’s 
business. He will have his office in this city at the 
company’s general headquarters, 

EK. G. Hamilton, who formerly had charge of the 
Earle Lumber Co., has been employed by the Arkmo 
Lumber Co, to succeed H. L. Massey. 

Raymond Lemm, formerly of Caruthersville, arrived 
at Blytheville Monday morning to be associated with 
the East Arkansas Lumber Co. in the capacity of as- 
sistant manager. 

The local managers of the northeast Arkansas and 
southeast Missouri branches of the East Arkansas 
Lumber Co, held a general business meeting in Para- 
gould. Those present were Glen Vandivort, of Caruth- 
ersville ; Gilbert Stacy, Blytheville; Ed Henry, Walnut 
Ridge; William Nethery, Hayti; Lee Smith, Horners- 
ville; Ed Williams, Cardwell; Tom Foster, Marma- 
duke; M. J. Gogue, Rector; J. W. Trieschmann, Tom 
Huddleston and J. B. Greer, of the local office. After 
the business meeting a luncheon was given at the 
Vandervoort Hotel. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the East Arkan- 
sas Lumber Co., the following officers were reélected: 
A. Trieschmann, Crossett, president; J. W. Triesch- 
mann, Paragould, secretary and general manager ; Tom 
Huddleston, Paragould, treasurer. The East Arkansas 
‘Lumber Co, has twelve yards in Arkansas, Missouri 
and Louisiana. 

At the beginning of 1918, the Dermott Land & 
Lumber Co., Dermott, put into effect with its em- 
ployees a bonus system, whereby each employee who 
worked regularly thru the year was to receive as a 
premium for steady work an extra allowance equal to 
a certain percentage of his wages. Last week these 
bonuses were paid, the company giving its employees 
a total of $8,000. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 4.—-Demand for hardwood lumber is broadening 
further, practically all the more important consuming 
and distributing interests being in the market. Furnl- 
ture makers are large buyers of gum and oak, agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers are buying against 
their needs, and the building trade is picking up and 
creating a demand for hardwood flooring and interior 
trim. The outlook for the next few months is con- 
sidered excellent because of the prosperity of farmers 
and wage earners and the reduced output of furniture 
and agricultural implements during the war. The best 
demand is for oak, ash, gum and poplar, but there Is 
a call for practically every item on the hardwood list. 

Prices are well maintained and the tendency is to 
a somewhat higher level, except on some special stock 
which has already advanced out of proportion to the 
general market. Production is on a small scale be- 
cause of the scarcity of logs, weather conditions still 
restricting work in the woods, and stocks in the hands 
of consumers are comparatively low. 

J. D. Allen, jr., who has for several years been as- 
sociated in business with George C. Ehemann, of 
George C. Ehemann & Co., has severed his connection 
with that firm, effective Feb. 1, and has already en- 
tered upon his new duties as assistant to Vice Presi- 
dent Dickinson, highest ranking officer in the United 
States in the Anchor Sawmills Co., Memphis. This 
firm has a number of plants at points in the South 
for the manufacture of boat oars, handles, golf stick 
heads and shafts and shuttle-blocks and Mr. Allen 
will look after operations at these plants. Mr. Allev 
is a former president of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis and is quite prominent in hardwood circles 
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here. The new position is regarded by his friends as 
a distinct advancement for him. 

J. A. Koehler, district manager of the Helena offices 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, is in 
Memphis today conferring with J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of this organization. He leaves to- 
night for Little Rock, Ark., where he will appear be- 
fore the railroad commission in an effort to secure 
better transportation between DeValls Bluff and Des 
Arc, Ark., for lumber and forest products generally. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 5.—Building permits for January numbered 
136, with total costs of $206,000, a 53 percent decline 
from the same month last year, when 91 permits were 
recorded at a cost of $437,000. Last week 37 permits 
were granted, including ten frame dwellings, and the 
costs were $53,800. 

The need of more houses here for workingmen was 
urged before the real estate dealers the other day by 
Francis Mahoney, of the Government housing bureau. 
He said that several hundred houses were needed and 
that the furthering of the home building plan by banks 
and real estate dealers would do much to eliminate 
Bolshevism. As to labor conditions and the future 
he expressed optimism, estimating that Buffalo ex- 
pects to spend $20,000,000 for long deferred improve- 
ments, which would mean work for 14,000 men for at 
least six months. 

The Builders’ Exchange, which was erected in 1892, 
has been sold to W. D. and C. N. Andrews at a price 
said to have been about $200,000. The new owners 
will take possession about April 1 and remodel the 
structure, which will be used as a showroom for phono- 
graphs as well as for offices. The builders have long 
had their headquarters there. 

The Curtiss Aeroplane Co. has concentrated its busi- 
ness at the Churchill plant and a reduction of em- 
ployees is still being made. By Feb. 15 the working 
force will be 1,800. At the time the armistice was 
signed the company had 12,000 employees. The plants 
on Bradley, Austin and Niagara streets and North Elm- 
wood Avenue have been closed. The original factory 
at Hammondsport, N. Y., is idle and will be offered 
for sale, 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange held its usual weekly 
luncheon last Saturday, the regular meeting coming 
next Saturday. Some discussion was had about the 
proposed change of rate from the Pacific coast, which 
would place Buffalo on a par with every point east as 
far as New York. An effort will be made to prevent 
this proposed rate going into effect, but the number of 
dealers who are interested in that trade is small, so 
the work falls upon a few and the result is therefore 
doubtful. 

A sale of fancy Holstein cattle was held here last 
week at the time of the New York State Breeders’ 
Association meeting. Some high prices were realized 
and among them was $1,015 for a cow owned by Clark 
W. Hurd, who, besides being a member of the lumber 
firm of Hurd Bros., has a farm at Elma, this county. 
The cow has a record of 27.92 pounds of butter and 
594.30 pounds of milk in seven days. 

A. E. Davenport has sold his entire interest in the 
lumber business of Davenport & Ridley (Inc.) to B. F. 
Ridley, Raymond S. Ridley and William A. Quast. 
Mr. Davenport has for some time been engaged in the 
automobile business. 

N. W. Denton, a lumberman of Whitesboro, N. Y., 
has bought a large interest in the West Canada Lum- 
ber Co., Herkimer, N. Y., and the payroll will now be 
considerably increased. The company is incorporated 
for $75,000 and the following officers have been 
elected: President, Daniel F. Strobel; vice president 
and general manager, N. W. Denton; treasurer, Miss 
Bessie Eckert. A complete equipment is to be in- 
stalled for the operation of the planing mill, run in 
connection with the yard. 

A bill is to be introduced into the legislature to 
bring about the opening of the Erie barge canal on 
april 1, or sooner if weather will permit. It is hoped 
to make great use of the waterway for lumber and 
other freight this year. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 3.—Altho the movement of walnut lumber and 
veneers for furniture and cabinet manufacturing was 
reduced somewhat during the war, the demand for 
walnut for cabinet work, especially for walnut veneers, 
is steadily increasing. The market has been somewhat 
loaded with low grades, but firsts and seconds -and 
No. 1 common have been in fair demand. Many hard- 
wood manufacturers were caught with many logs 
purchased and much material on hand, especially 2-inch 
flitches, when the demand for gun stocks broke off. 

One concern estimated that it had about 2,000,000 
feet of logs in its yards, and probably 2,500,000 feet of 
logs purchased, some of which were held in check in 
order to clean up yard stocks now on hand, and facili- 
tate the handling of oak, hickory, ash and other logs 
that are needed to supply the demand for those lines. 
Walnut logs rolled in fairly well during the war, after 
which they began rolling from all districts at once, 
until some mill yards were piled high before the com- 
mercial demand had developed. 
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CANADIAN companies operating in the woods north 
of Quebee are shortly to introduce an innovation in 
their systems of fire patrols, and one that no doubt 
will cut down to a minimum their loss by forest 
fires. One company has already ordered two air- 
planes of the naval type and these will be used in 
patrolling the country, watching for indications of 
forest fires. With the increasing use of airplanes 
it will not be surprising if they should come into 
general use thruout the United States and Canada 
in the protection of forest lands. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 


While some centers report a little improvement in 
volume of orders and inquiries being received, the 
situation is quiet. It is evident that builders are 
playing a waiting game, hoping that prices may de- 
cline between now and the opening of the spring build- 
ing season, hence are placing orders only for such quan- 
tities of materials as are imperatively needed for im- 
mediate use. As a result the retailers are unusually 
slow about stocking up, being inclined, like the build- 
ers, to await developments. 

Local dealers report some orders and inquiries com- 
ing in, but hardly in the volume hoped for. They are, 
however, by no means pessimistic, feeling that there 
is bound to be considerable building this spring and 
that retailers will soon find it necessary to replenish 
their much depleted stocks. 

Reports from Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., say 
that manufacturers are picking up some business for 
early spring delivery, but the volume is hardly up to 
recent expectations. It appears that there, as else- 
where, builders are holding back in hope that prices, 
especially on hardware items and glass, will decline. 
The factories have comparatively few orders ahead and 
are running light, making little but stock sizes. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories have been enter- 
ing more orders for stock, since the weather has been 
so open that the building program could start earlier 
than expected. Business last month was smaller 
than for the corresponding month of last year, but 
confidence is felt that considerable work will be be- 
gun soon, and that the city will do its part to stimu- 
late extensive building. 

The millwork situation at St. Louis, Mo., shows 
some improvement. Inquiries are coming in fairly 
well, altho not quite as strong as the manufacturers 
had expected, 

Baltimore manufacturers and distributers are hop- 
ing for an early revival of building, and, in fact, re- 
gard it as certain to come, but at present the high 
cost of materials and the demands of labor operate as 
checks upon construction, which is largely being held 
in abeyance until conditions will permit carrying it 
forward at less expense. 

The San Francisco (Cal.) sash and millwork plants 
report a little improvement. Business is about normal 
at the door factories in the bay district. Altho the 
white and sugar pine sawmills are closed for the win- 
ter their manufacturing departments are in opera- 
tion. Demand is fair for door stock and open sash. 
Prices on open shook have advanced. Moldings are up 
two points. White pine shop has advanced $1. Cars 
are plentiful at the mills. 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 


THE HOG SAVES MANUFACTURER MONEY 


It is a wise lumberman who, at this time of high 
cost of labor, will take a lesson from the money-making 
farmer who knows that a hog means a surplus in the 
bank, and the better the breed of hog, the more surplus. 

There are a few progressive producers and manufac- 
turers of wood products for whom this lowly animal 
or machine makes their profits from the offal of their 
mills. 

Take advantage of the experience of others—watch 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S advertising pages. 


—~ 


TWO TEXTBOOKS OF VALUE 


The selection of the right sort of babbitt metal for 
the bearings in their plant is a constant puzzle to 
many men in the various branches of business in 
which machinery plays a part. The metallurgical side 
of the bearing metals is so involved, so confused with 
big words, tables of tests of all sorts, and so bound 
up with laws about coefficients of friction, degrees of 
hardness and like things, that the average man is 
obliged to give up the whole matter and trust to luck. 
To him babbitt is babbitt, despite the fact that he 
knows that he gets different results from different 
kinds*of babbitt metals. 

Yet he would like to have at hand a brief explana- 
tion of why one babbitt is better than another for 
some particular purpose, and this desire is amply sat- 
isfied by “A Textbook on Babbitt Metals” just issued 
by the Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and Birming- 
ham, Ala. This brief booklet goes right to the point, 
in simple and understandable English, explaining the 
different points about the metal, how to pick the right 
babbitt, the right method of babbitting ete., making it 
a valuable handbook on the subject for the use of the 
manufacturer who would solve his babbitt problems. 
What has been said about babbitts applies equally to 
ingots, and to remove any confusion on this subject, 
the Ajax company has also issued ‘“‘A Textbook on Ajax 
Ingots.” These valuable booklets are for free distribu- 
tion to interested parties. 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. 
E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
Real Estate Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 
the rate of 20c each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,284,035. Saw oiling device. August Anderson, 
Seattle, Wash. 

1,284,092. Woodworking machine. James W. Gray, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

1,284,141. Saw swage. John F. Pribnow, Mellen, 
Wis., assignor to E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 

















1,284,760. Pos 
Peavey, Ebro, Minn. 
x ,806. Conveyors for logs and the like. Karl A. 
StahInacke, Osteras, Bergvik, Sweden. 
285,041. Surface dressing machine. George C. 
Clark, Everett, Wash. 
1,285,592. Tool for setting teeth of cross cut saws. 
August H. Bastian, Hillsdale, Oreg. 
1,285,695. Cut-off valve for sawmill carriages. Will- 
iam W. Harman, Williamsport, Pa. 
285,801. Band sawing machine. Foster F. Rudy, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., assignor to the Parkersburg Rig 
Reel Co., same place. 
1,286,214, Method of making barrels and casks, 
Erik A. Bolinder, Stockholm, Sweden. 


peeling machine. William 0. 





An Excell ° 
Awortmen ¢ Western Soft Pin 
in 1x6", 8", 10° & 12" No. 2, . 
No. 3 & No. 4 Commen. ‘2 Immediate Shipment 
Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway— White Pine Lath. 


The John C. King Lumber Co., 814, Am, Trt bic. 


VELAND, OHIO. 


Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 








We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
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YELLOW PINE 
torereme §6©6p LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 





















YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, 


Ackerman, 
Mississippi 











Frank Spangler, ‘“o2cu%*° 
Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


and other Southern Hardwoods 








The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT NoCompetitorto 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 1% or 2 inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER (C0., Moss Point. Miss. 
300,00) Fer Oiker Miles Long Leaf 


Native Lumber Co., Howi- " 
fina. "Siiooing’ Pane ¥ Cllow Pine 
Pascagoula and ip Island, Gang Sawed Rift 


Address, * r 
Mocs Poles, ‘Miss. Flooring a Specialty 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L, C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


Oe Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO......: Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 














Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


































O Satisfy Customers 


who are particular asto quality, 
millwork and grades by show- 


4 ing them the superiority of our 
yn en avs ° Flooring 
fezes)) N.C. Pine giz 
f~ Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 
Times Dispatch Bldg. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., RICHMOND, VA. 















A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R, G. White, Sales Mer. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


yt pe CYPRESS 
and 
Kin dtone || GUM 


Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Kdenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Our Two Mille 
Cut 125,000 
Feet Daily. 


Timbers 
Flooring 


J 
Dimension 
Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. 
Alabama-Florida Lbr. Co., Noma, Fla. 


J. R. McLANE, D. H. MORRIS, JR., 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 


2x4 Our 
Specialty 








FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 


Soft Short Let Yellow Pine 














The Cost of Growing Timber 47" 12ntestshecree 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH 


‘ 


Feb. 1... George S. Long, vice president and general 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has returned 
to Tacoma from a three weeks’ business trip in Chicago, 
baltimore, St. Paul and Minneapolis. He went purel) 
on personal business and made no special attempt to 
study industrial conditions other than those that pre- 
sented themselves thru men he met in the cities he 
visited. Said Mr. Long: 

“T found a general feeling among both employers and 
employees in the East that they must be patient and 
await the readjustment. There is no indication of any 
reduction in wages so long as the cost of living stays 
high. Factories seem uncertain of the immediate 
resumption of business, but look hopefully to the future 
for fine business conditions in the country. Yellow 
pine lumbermen are very confident in their attitude 
toward the future. Their yard stocks have never 
been so low, they say, and they look for a great world 
trade in lumber. Of course, there must be quiet during 
the readjustment. The world has been working at 
fever heat during the wart That could not continue 
forever, but I believe the problems will be settled in a 
commonsense way to the good of everyone concerned,” 

Industrial conditions in Tacoma as a result of the 
strike called by the Metal Trades Council and involving 
15,000 ship yard workers in both wood and steel ship 
yards remain unchanged. The yards are making no 
attempt to operate and report that they will not 
attempt it, the question of wage scale being entirely 
up to the Government. In an effort to force action the 
strikers Wednesday night obtained from the Central 
Labor Council adoption of a resolution calling for a 
general sympathy strike and involving all labor unions 
in all classes of industry. Seattle labor leaders have 
taken the same step. The resolution provides for a 
referendum vote of the various unions which must be 
completed by next Tuesday. The labor leaders declare 
it is their purpose to halt every line of industry in 
which the workers are organized, even down to the 
motion picture theaters, street cars, city power plant 
that supplies light and power for the city and where 
the electrical workers only recently ended a week's 
strike. What the outcome will be it is impossible to 
foretell, Sawmills as well as other woodworking in 
dustries are included, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Feb. 1.--January was a quiet month in local lumber 
circles. Altho the first month in the year is usually 
dull, the lack of normal building activity here and the 
small demand at the California yards have combined to 
keep the volume of business low. While the = rail- 
shipping mills in. the Northwest have an improved 
eastern demand the domestic cargo business is com 
paratively light and the steam schooners find just 
about enough lumber for California shipment to keep 
them moving. Wholesalers maintain fir lumber prices 
pretty well on special cuttings. Random is still sold 
wt from $18 to $20 delivered here, It is learned that 
new Discount Sheet No. 25 has been issued in the 
Northwest, with an advance of $1 on everything 
except vertical grain flooring, which is unchanged. 

Persistent rumors have been in circulation to the 
effect that the San Francisco yards are preparing a 
new retail price list, involving a reduction of $3 a 
thousand feet on some items and further reductions oa 
others. The president of a large company denies that 
any such list has been prepared, but admits that there 
has been some shading of prices by some of the yards at 
times. It is also rumored that Sacramento retailers 
have been selling lumber at a reduction of about $3 
lately. 

Large quantities of box shook are offered at last 
year’s prices, but many California buyers expect a 
drop in prices and are holding off, instead of placing 
orders for this year’s requirement as is customary at 
this season. The canceling of big Government orders 
for dried fruits and canned goods has left a lot of last 
year’s shook on the packers’ hands. Iowever, if the 
Hoover program for shipping vast quantities of food 
supplies to Europe is carried out more shook will be 
needed this year than last. Spruce manufacturers in 
Oregon and Washington have a little advantage on 
account of the eastern demand for spruce shook, which 
was developed during the war. They hope to continue 
making eastern shipments and are keeping prices up 
pretty well, 

White and sugar pine manufacturers made moderate 
shipments to the Kast last month. The market is firm 
as to price and an optimistic spirit prevails. Sugar 
pine is very firm, Stocks are light and there is a 
tendency to advance prices. The demand is scattering, 
ranging all the way from No. 3 common boards to 
16/4 sugar pine. Many of the large users of boxes 
should be in the market before long for their future 
requirements. An increase in the production of pine 
box shook is expected during February. Stocks of box 
lumber are none too large and some of the mills are 
holding some shop lumber in reserve, which can be cut 
into shook, if needed to fill contracts. The orange box 
demand is very active. 

A new price list on white and sugar pine has been 
issued, effective Feb. 1. Sugar pine is advanced $1 
right thru from clear to shop; white pine shop $1. A 
proportionate advance was made in box shook. Mold- 
ing advanced two points, A greater increase in prices 
would have been justified by conditions, according to 
some of the dealers, 

Redwood mills now in operation are not cutting as 
much lumber as usual, owing to winter weather condi- 
tions, The demand is light, but manufacturers realize 
that there is nothing to be gained by reducing prices 
under present conditions. Buyers are taking lumber 
for their immediate requirements and would be un 
likely to buy more at lower prices. According to figures 


compiled by the California Redwood Association, the 
wills reporting cut a total of 13,733,000 feet during the 
four weeks ending Jan. 18. Shipments totaled 14,984, 
000 feet and orders 14,782,000 feet. The number of 
mills ‘reporting varied from 15 to 18 in different 
weeks. The redwood manufacturers in Humboldt 
County are investigating conditions in the Orient with 
a view to exporting redwood lumber to China. In 
creased production of redwood doors is expected, in 
view of the coming revival in building activities, 

The Douglas Fir Club held a meeting last Tuesday at 
which no important business was transacted. Prices 
are unchanged here, Harry J, Miller, of the H. J. 
Miller Lumber Co., of Seattle, gave the club members 
a very inspiring talk. His company, which specializes 
in long timbers for eastern shipment, recently received 
orders for 2,500,000 feet of timbers. <A distributing 
yard is maintained at Evansville, Ind. Mr. Miller 
recently sold his mill at Glendale, Ore. 

The offshore treight market ts easier. With many 
vessels being released by the Shipping Board there are 
prospects for a gradual increase in the supply of ton 
nage for export shipments of lumber during the next 
1ew months, There is a downward tendency in freight 
rates. Coasting lumber freights are easy, with enough 
steam schooners to accommodate the present moderate 
volume of shipments from northern mills to California 
ports, 

Andrew F. Mahony, who in addition to his shipping 
business and duties as police commissioner is largely 
interested in redwood lumber from Albion and other 
ports, believes that there will be a big demand for the 
California product in the Orient. For the purpose of 
investigating these possibilities he will leave for the 
Far East on the Pacific Mail liner Venezuela. 

DD. H. Steinmetz, manager of the Standard Lumber 
(o., Who was in the city today on his way to Portland, 
said that he expects eastern business to open up in 
about thirty days. Stocks of white and sugar pine 
lumber are light at Standard. Both factories are 
running full. The door factory is turning out about 
650 finished doors a day on orders. Shipments from 
the Standard plant during last month were about equal 
to those in January, 1918. In addition to eastern 


‘lumber shipments, about 250,000 orange boxes were 


shipped to California points out of 8,000,000 boxes 
under contract. Sox contracts have been taken for 
the company’s entire capacity for this year at an 
advance of from $3 to $5 a thousand feet over last 
year’s prices. With sugar pine about cleaned up and 
very little shop for sale Mr, Steinmetz expects good 
prices during this year, 

KF. B. Macomber, of the Macomber-Savidge Lumber 
Co,., this city, reports a growing business. Some good 
eastern shipments have been made in white and sugar 
pine, There are encouraging eastern inquiries for 
specials, He declares that the eastern building out 
look is good, Hunter Savidge is to leave for the North 
west to look over the stocks of three large fir mills 
represented by his company, in anticipation of a big 
business. A very good demand is expected by May 1. 

Fred TT. Boles and William Denman, both of San 
Francisco, have taken up their duties as receivers for 
the Coos Bay Lumber Co., the C. A, Smith Timber Co, 
and the ©, A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
industrial corporations operating in the Coos Bay 
(Ore.) district. Announcement was made by the man- 
agements that heavy sums were overdue to be paid 
them by the Government for war supplies furnished, 

Ik. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin Lum 
ber Co., of this city, says that the new sawmill at 
Chiloquin, north of Klamath Falls, will start up about 
March 1, It is expected that this year’s cut of white 
and sugar pine will amount to about 10,000,000 feet. 
Additional equipment will be installed, increasing the 
capacity considerably. The Dorris Lumber & Box 
Co,, of which Mr, Blocklinger is president, will be in 
steady operation in February and well supplied with 
orders, Box lumber will be shipped to this plant from 
the Chiloquin mill. ©. T. Twohy, manager of the 
operations at Dorris, Cal., is here on business. 

W. H. Wood, president of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., 
this city, says that one of his two mills at Raymond, 
Wash., the Quinault Lumber Co, plant, has started up 
and is cutting about 100,000 feet of lumber daily. The 
original Hart-Wood Lumber Co.'s plant is still closed 
down for repairs. The company’s fleet of steam 
schooners finds about enough coastwise lumber cargo 
to keep it going. 

The Albion Lumber Co., Paul M, Dimmick, general 
manager, is again in full operation at Albion after 
the annual shut-down for repairs. Theodore Lerch, the 
San Francisco sales agent, reports several good in 
quiries for redwood lumber for southern California 
delivery. Prices have been maintained on specials. 

William Davis, of the Davis Hardwood Lumber Co., 
reports that he has secured a Government contract for 
lumber amounting to about $6,000. a 

The Trower Lumber Co., this city, is receiving regu 
lar shipments of fir lumber from the Buehner Lumber 
Co., of Coos Bay. The Knappton Mills & Lumber Co., 
represented here by the Trower company, is overhaul 
ing its Knappton plant, which probably will remain 
closed down for another month, 

Stocks of hardwoods in this city have been replen- 
ished to some extent since the Government embargo 
against importations of mahogany was removed. Local 
importers are bringing in Spanish cedar and mahogany 
from Central America whenever space can be secured 
on vessels, 

White Bros., the pioneer hardwood firm of this city, 
have a large assortment of domestic and imported 
hardwoods. ‘This firm have just issued the “General 
Hardwood List,” a booklet containing 48 pages of 
information on hardwoods. It describes all of the 
hardwoods sold on the Pacific coast with their dis 
tinctive qualities. 
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M. C. Strode, of San Francisco, has assumed charge 
of the Galt Lumber Co. and will make his future home 
in Galt. : 

John Olson, manager of the Los Angeles office of 
Charles R. McCormick & Co., is visiting the main office 
of the firm in this city. A large amount of mining 
timber business is done thru the Los Angeles office 
each year. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber 
Co.. Who has been visiting in Pasadena, is in the city, 
accompanied by Mrs. Queal. 

Among lumbermen who are in the city as visitors 
are T. A. McCann, of Bend, Ore.; R. E. Danaher, of 
the Michigan-California Lumber Co., Camino; H. D. 
Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., 
of Klamath Falls. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 1.—-Within the next week logging camps along 
the Bellingham & Northern, pioneer logging railroad of 
northwestern Washington, will resume running after an 
idleness of five or six weeks. The McCoy-Loggie Tim 
per Co. sent a crew to its Welcome camp this week and 
A. W. Knight says he will begin logging at Maple Falls 
immediately. He announces that he has purchased his 
brother Jesse’s holdings at Glacier and will log there 
at the same time. At Delvan the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills will put the second side into operation 
next week, after being idle since Dec. 1. At Alger it 
is running one camp and is preparing to remove to 
another site two and one-half miles distant. It will 
occupy the new location about March 1 and will log in 
that vicinity for the next two years. Alger will 
continue to be the headquarters for its railway loco 
motives. 

The steamship Monada this week completed at the 
Bloedel Donovan mill a cargo of 1,000,000 feet for 
Honolulu. Soon another vessel will arrive at this mill 
to load a cargo of similar size for the Hawaiian port. 

Anacortes, one of the leading sawmill, shingle mill 
and box factory towns in the State, is rejoicing over 
its success in securing an appropriation of $33,000 for 
harbor improvements. The appropriation provides for 
the dredging of Cap Sante waterway from deep water 
to the Morrison, formerly the Old Oregon mill, and the 
filling in of the tidelands, 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 1.—Reports from Seattle are that in view of 
the greatly increased demand for common grades of 
lumber for building operations the price has been 
advanced $1 a thousand. Local building operations 
on Grays Harbor have not reached the stage of even 
ordinary activity, so there is no reason to change the 
price. Lumber manufacturers, however, contend that 
there is to be decided improvement when spring opens. 

The lumber manufacturers in the East and the 
South and particularly those from the southern pine 
sections are exceedingly optimistic, according to George 
S. Long, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., who has 
been here after a trip east. 

At a meeting of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum 
bermen at Hoquiam the following central committee 
for organizing locals and enrollment of members was 
selected: Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., HL. R. 
Briggs; EK. K. Wood Lumber Co., William Beaver; 
Eureka mill, N. S. Hankins; National mill, KE. J. Green. 
The constitution and bylaws recommended by the 
general council meeting in Portland were read. 

H. C. Hanson, one of the organizers of the East 
Hoquiam Shingle Co., has sold his interest to his asso- 
ciates. Mr. and Mrs. Hanson expect to spend the 
winter in California for the benefit of Mrs. Hanson's 


health. 
| SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 1.— Discount No. 25, which was placed before 
the fir industry last Monday, is in effect at practically 
$1 increase on all common fir boards and shiplap, di 
mension and flat-grain uppers. The increase is’ ex 
plained as due to continued and persistent demand. 
Vertical grain flooring and other uppers are developing 
strength in sympathy with common, altho the demand 
for this kind of stock is not quite so strong. With the 
crimp in ship building caused by labor discontent and 
restriction of Government work, the part of the log 
that formerly went into ship stock is now available 
for uppers. With practically no stocks on the Coast, 
and uppers gaining in strength, it is contended in some 
quarters that Discount No. 25 is actually too low, and 
in support of such a contention is the argument that 
the lowest cost of fir lumber under present conditions 
is $22, while all the millman can hope to get out of it 
now is $19. 

An unusual feature this week is the appearance of 
orders for common lumber and boards from southern 
pine territory, Some of these orders have come from 
points as far away as Maine. Prospective orders from 
the railroads are extremely heavy, altho actual buying 
has not begun. The roads admit that they require 
tremendous quantities of ties and bridge timbers, but 
the status of the transportation lines is involved in 
doubt and the immediate future is decidedly uncertain. 

Labor troubles in the shipyards, on account of the 
refusal of metal workers to countenance the Macy 
award, and the turmoil encouraged the Central Labor 
Council in an effort to paralyze all industry thru a 
£eneral strike, have Yeflected on the lumber mills and 
logging camps in this respect, that many of the mills 
will not start up until they know which way the play 
Will be made. Honest, conservative labor in every de 
partment of industrial life now finds itself under the 
lash of the business agent. One small lumber mill at 
Ballard on the very day of the strike received twenty 
five applications from shipyard workers, who an 
hounced themselves as willing to forget the high wages 
they had been receiving and accept $4 a day. This 
mill was full up and did not make any places for the 
strikers. A telegram from Wenatchee, in the center of 
the apple region of the east side, states that as a re 
sult of the strike at least fifty ship yard workers are 


looking for new locations, and possibly might invest 
in a small way in that region. The letter covering 
this point is now on file with the Wenatchee Commer 
cial Club. The effort to tie up all industry in Seattle, 
if attempted, would be a terribly severe trial on the 
community ; but the thoughtful employer is beginning 
to think that perhaps the fight might as well be made 
right now on the drastic, revolutionary and destructive 
lines laid down by the Labor Council. There could 
be but one end to such a struggle, no matter how the 
community might suffer. The finale would spell defeat 
for the misguided laborers who have delivered them- 
selves over to professional agitators, and the outcome 
almost certainly would be the delivery of Seattle from 
the tyranny of trade unionism. It would mean that 
this manufacturing center would become an open-shop 
town. There is no doubt that employers generally 
feel that the final result would be worth the sacrifice. 
To that extent millmen are watching the struggle, 
with interest second only to that of the branches of 
industry directly involved, 

C,. A, Dant, of Dant & Russell, Portland, Ore., whole 
salers of lumber, visited Seattle during the week. 

Robert Pepper, representing the wholesale lumber 
firm of Rice & Lockwood, Springfield, Mass., is in 
Seattle. 

Arthur K. Rabe, general manager and treasurer of 
the Commercial Sash & Door Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is in the city getting in touch with conditions in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Rk. G. King, jr., president of the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., returns to Seattle today to resume active charge 
of his company, after field service with the Red Cross 
in France and a vacation in Minnesota and Missis 
sippi. 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Ship 
pers’ Association, secured an attendance of thirty-five 
lumbermen at his wholesalers’ luncheon last Tuesday, 
and is convinced that the weekly meeting is already 
an assured success, 

Charles E. Frost, until recently manager of shingle 
sales for the Saginaw Timber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., 
has accepted the position of manager of the shingle 
department of the newly organized J, EK. Morris Lum 
ber Co. 

B. R. Julien, Montana representative of the Wash 
ington Cedar & Fir Products Co., has wound up three 
weeks’ vacation on the Coast and has left for Billings. 

Indorsing the movement to find places for returned 
soldiers, the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association has 
made Walter W. Smith assistant freight claim agent 
under Traffic Manager W. A. Shumm. The new official 
still wears the uniform he donned on entering the 
army training camp at the University of Washington. 
fle was formerly with Rucker Bros., lumbermen, at 
Lake Stevens, Hartford, Wash. Oscar Anthony, for- 
merly assistant freight claim agent of the association, 
is still in the aviation service at Kelly Field, Hous 
ton, Tex. 

With a record of having managed the details of 
rhartering, assigning or loading 187 vessels for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, J. D. Lowman, of Seat 
tle, has closed his term as assistant director of the 
United States Shipping Board. Almost his last act 
was to approve the loading of the wood steamship 
Manada, assigned to the Bloedel Donovan Mills for 
lumber cargo. Another wood ship, to be chosen from 
four now moored in Lake Union, will soon be assigned 
to this company. 

“We expect to do good business,” said K. S. Dunean, 
secretary and general manager of the Duncan Shingle 
& Lumber Co., Kansas City, today in making a gen 
eral forecast for his territory. “Our patronage is 
largely agricultural,” he continued, “and our patrons 
are making ready to buy. As is the case elsewhere, 
building operations, especially repairs, went by the 
board during the war, and now the season is about to 
open with as fine crop prospects as could be imagined. 
The lumber business will get its share.” Mr. Duncan 
is making his periodic tour of the Pacific Northwest. 
He is accompanied by Ed A. Horr, manager lumber 
sales Pacifie Coast department of the Duncan Shingle 
& Lumber Co, 

The first spruce squadron to enter the Olympic 
Peninsula for the duration of the war was the last to 
leave that famous timber belt. It was the 115th 
squadron, which made its final exit last week. 

Phillip Buehner, of Portland, Ore., president of the 
Buehner Lumber Co., one of the largest manufacturing 
concerns on Coos Bay, with mills at North Bend, spent 
several days in Seattle this week on business and at- 
tending the annual meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, of which he is a trustee. Mr. Bueh 
ner was for many years president of the-old Oregon 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and later the 
Oregon-Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and has always taken an active and public spirited in 
terest in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
Jumber industry of the north Pacific coast. During 
last year many improvements were made at the plant 
of the Buehner Lumber Co. at North Bend, which 
formerly belonged to the Simpson Lumber Co., having 
been purchased by the Buehner interests a couple of 
years ago. Mr. Buehner says that improvements at 
the plant are now completed, including new planing 
mills, dry kilns ete., and that the plant now turns out 
about 160,000 feet of lumber daily. It is intended to 
operate a shingle plant in connection with the sawmill 
later on. Mr. Buehner’s son, Henry Buehner, who is 
active in the management, is spending a few weeks in 
California for the purpose of recuperating his health. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was in Seattle Wednesday accom 
panied by M. B. Nelson, vice president, and A. D. 
Tennant, general manager of the company, and Elmer 
II, Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Cal., 
in which the Long-Bell Lumber Co. people are heavily 
interested. Mr. Long and his associates have large 
timber interests in Oregon and California and it is in 
connection with these that he has been spending some 
time in the West. 

M. A. Wyman was in Seattle this week on his way to 
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Bellingham to take charge of the sales of the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., succeeding D. W. 
Taylor, who is now manager of the company. Mr. 
Wyman some years ago spent several years on the 
north Coast with mills at Grays Harbor. He was 
then six years in the purchasing department of the 
Hawkeye Lumber Co., Oscaloosa, Iowa, and for the last 
couple of years was with the Thompson Yards (Inc.), 
Minneapolis, 

To Roy A. Dailey, secretary and general manager 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
has been paid a distinct compliment. He has been 
selected one of a committee of five representative lum- 
bermen from various parts of the country to visit 
France and Belgium to investigate the possibilities 
for the export of lumber from the United States to 
those countries for reconstruction purposes. This 
committee is being sent to Europe under the direction 
of the recently organized American National Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributors’ Export Corporation, which 
is made up of those members of the National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributors who are interested 
in the export business. Other members of the com- 
mittee are understood to be Hon. Jos. FE. Davies, of 
Washington, D. C.; Louis Germain, of Pittsburgh, 
and J. W. Turnbull, of Philadelphia. The party will 
sail from New York Feb, 14. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 1.—In discussing the employment situation in 
the Pacific Northwest at a meeting held at the United 
States Employment Service office Friday night, Jan. 
31, E. D. Kingsley, of the West Oregon Lumber Co. ; 
O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., and 
I’. H. Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., 
gave their views. Mr. Kingsley said that lumber 
stocks are low, but the purchaser is not disposed to buy 
and that buyers are taking only enough for their imme- 
diate requirements. He held that as for general con- 
ditions much will depend on the stand labor takes. 
O. M. Clark said that lack of suitable carriers was all 
that prevented foreign markets from receiving cargoes 
of lumber from Portland. Mr. Ransom said that the 
labor was being better paid now than ever before but 
that many men failed to realize the fact. 

While many mills thruout Oregon are shut down 
there is a fair amount of business being done, as a 
result of which stocks are being decimated steadily. 
Some plants are still cutting on orders placed last fall. 
It will be possible for mills in practically all districts 
to resume operations as soon as business conditions 
warrant resumption. The only trouble reported during 
the winter has been heavy rains in some sections. 

Orders for considerable shipbuilding material are 
being placed by southern builders, Several million feet 
will soon be forwarded from Oregon mills. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 3.—Activities in lumber remain about the same 
as last week and weather conditions still interfere to 
some extent with logging. It is stated, however, that 
the outlook in this respect is gradually getting better 
every day. The labor situation is also getting easier 
all the time. Lumbermen in this section are making 
preparations to cut every foot possible, so as to be 
ready for the increased demand when it comes. Local 
building continues to improve and war conditions are 
slowly disappearing. It is probable that during the 
coming spring the heaviest volume of business will 
consist in making repairs and that next summer the 
big building from the ground up will start thruout this 
part of the country. 

Prices hold up well and if any change in tendency is 
shown at all it is a tendency to go higher. One fact is 
sure, that nobody is going to make a cut in lumber at 
this time because all can sell every foot on hand and 
more, too, if they had it. Lumbermen contend that 
the orders now being received from various big line 
yards make the present prices the established market. 
Dimension and heavy timber are apparently standing 
still. ‘The car situation is easier. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 3.—While the lumber situation as a whole has 
not materially changed during the last fortnight, manu- 
facturers generally accept the lack of market develop- 
ment as a matter of course, with the expectation that 
there will soon be a material improvement both in 
prices and demand. Many conditions contribute to the 
partly stagnant position of the market, the principal 
one being the “waiting policy” assumed by retailers 
in the consuming territory, which from their point of 
view is probably justified, on account of recent breaks 
in prices of other commodities; if, however, they were 
thoroly conversant with existing conditions at the 
mills they would probably hurry to get under cover. 

Regardless of the apparent position of the retailer, 
new business is booked daily by many of the leading 
producers at prices ranging fractionally higher than 
those prevailing two weeks ago. Perhaps the most 
important development in the export end of the indus- 
try is the marked reduction in ocean parcel rates, 
whereby space may now be purchased at one-third 
former rates, and altho it is understood that rates for 
lumber charters have not as yet been correspondingly 
reduced such action will undoubtedly soon be taken, 
after which, it is believed, the volume of southern 
pine lumber sold for export will be limited only by an 
insufficient amount of tonnage available. A sale was 
recently reported by one of Laurel’s “Big Four” mills 
covering approximately 25 cars of 6-, 8-, 10- and 
12-inch No. 2 common mixed long- and shortleaf stock 
at the following prices f. 0. b. mill: 100,000 feet 1x6 
No. 2 common, $29; 200,000 feet 1x8 No. 2 common, 
$30; 150,000 1x10 No. 2 common, $30; 150,000 feet 
1x12 No. 2 common, $31.50. 

Other mills report a liberal sprinkling of export 
bookings, and in the judgment of those prominently 
connected with the sales department there is no 


prospect of an accumulation of southern pine lumber 
that might become detrimental to the market. There 
has been very little change recently in the hardwood 
market ; 8/4 red gum FAS is moving at $35 f. o. b., the 
4/4 at $2 less, while sales of No. 1 common oak have 
been made at $26. Cut-over lands are in better demand 
than was hoped for, and many acres still uncut are 
being conveyed to parties located near who expect to 
locate upon them after the timber has been removed. 

Effective this week, the Gilchrist-Fordney Co. has 
announced a closing down of operations at the mill for 
an indefinite period. It is understood important 
changes in the company’s logging railroad are contem- 
plated, and a crew of men will be retained in the 
woods for that purpose. 

The Cotton States Lumber Co., Meehan Junction, 
has recently cut out and is now dismantling its sawmill 
and removing the railroad. The planing mill will 
continue in operation until the yard is clear. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 3.—Ordinarily at this time of year buyers are 
busy getting quotations and placing orders for spring 
delivery. But this January was probably the most 
peculiar ever experienced by the lumber trade in this 
territory, for buyers have not been in evidence in 
force, altho there has been more or less inquiry and 
buying by mail. The situation appears to be the result 
of diametrically opposite views taken by manufacturers 
and wholesalers. 

One of the largest manufacturers in this section 
says: “Since the expiration of Government prices we 
have found the demand for all items very brisk and 
many orders are offered us regardless of price, which 
we have been unable to accept. With the exception of 
some car material orders we have about completed all 
Government orders but at the present time the orders 
for commercial business on our books will more than 
take care of our production for the next ninety days. 

“There seems to be a great demand for timbers, all 
sizes, especially for consumption in the northern and 
eastern markets. We find also a good demand for yard 
and shed stock thruout Georgia, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina and the central western States. All 
orders booked by us since Dec. 23 have been on the 
basis of $1 to $2 over the Government list on stock 
2-inch and under and $4 to $6 over the list on timbers. 
The outlook for future business looks very bright to us 
and if the manufacturers will coéperate with each 
other we can see no reason for the lowering of prices. 
On the contrary, we look for better prices.” 

One of the Jarge northern wholesalers takes the 
opposite view, saying: “Our prediction is that by May 
1 all lumber will be down $3 to $5. There is no busi- 
ness and this is the worst January we have had in 
eighteen years, and we have worked hard. Our advice 
to the mills is not to hold for higher prices.” 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb, 3.—January busjness was slightly better than 
that of December, and along with other manufacturing 
industries the North Carolina pine manufacturers and 
dealers are weathering the period of readjustment 
in a manner that presages well for the future. Of 
course, conditions may arise that may upset future 
prospects as at present seen, but from all sides come 
statements of thankfulness for the turn things have 
thus far taken. Demand, production and shipments 
during December showed a marked decrease due to the 
holidays and other conditions, but in January orders 
were larger, shipments were much better than in 
December, and production increased from week to week 
until at the end of week of Jan. 25 reports from 
fifty-one mills show their production to be 48 percent 
of normal, as against 13 percent during the first week 
in the month. Shipments during that week were a 
little over 1,000,000 feet larger than the week previous 
and were 69 percent of actual production. Labor grows 
better at the mills and the prospects are that with 
good weather production can be enhanced during Feb- 
ruary so that a full assortment of stocks will be on 
hand for prompt shipment to take care of spring trade. 

Prices during the first part of January weakened 
slightly on both box lumber and the better grades of 
rough lumber. Since that time, however, tho demand 
has been sluggish the price of box lumber has steadied 
and no further concessions have been noted. The 
better grades have strengthened in price and a disposi 
tion is shown by some mills to quote higher than the 
maximum list, which offsets to some degree an opposite 
disposition of those mills to give concessions due to 
need for keeping stock moving and securing funds to 
meet obligations. These latter concerns, however, 
have recently had a change of heart and are now 
nearly in line with the leaders, because it has been 
demonstrated that price cutting did not bring forth 
enough new business to justify that action. For the 
last two weeks the demand for rough North Carolina 
pine has not been large, altho recently a slight im- 
provement has been noticed in good edge and stock 
boards. Taking the situation as a whole, the rough 
pine market is stronger today along price lines than it 
was thirty days ago. 

In dressed lumber sales during January were larger 
than during December, the increase being especially 
noticeable during the last two weeks. No very large 
sales have been made of dressed stock, neither have all 
the items on the list been active, but the nature of 
orders placed recently has been such as to lead one to 
feel that the yards are beginning to prepare for spring 
building. While the present demand has not been of 
sufficient volume with all the mills to take up their 
output, a few operators have been called on for certain 
items to such an extent as to influence them to advance 
their prices. An encouraging feature for the dressed 
pine market, and also for good rough lumber sold to 
planing mills, is the report of an increase in building 
permits issued during December, 1918. It is believed 
that January will show up similarly. 
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ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Feb. 3.—While the volume of new business being 
booked by the mills is not as heavy as it might be, it 
is very encouraging, and with inquiries becoming more 
plentiful every day a substantial increase is expected 
in the near future. The general consensus here is that 
southern pine will have one of the most prosperous 
years in its history. 

Prices are showing gains every week but stocks on 
hand show little improvement as to assortment or 
quantity. Many of the large mills are putting their 
dimension thru the dry kilns and in that way are able 
to fill orders that otherwise they would have to turn 
down, while others have withdrawn from the market 
until they replenish their stocks or are booking only 
such orders as call for material they have ready for 
shipment. Special cutting orders continue in great 
demand with rough heart and No. 1 square edge and 
sound leading in the movement. ‘ Stringers, caps and 
sills are showing a very good movement, with prices 
increasing steadily. One-inch stock in the upper 
grades is moving in limited volume, but prices are 
satisfactory. Shiplap, fencing and boards in No. 1 
and No. 2 grades are in splendid demand with all 
widths and lengths moving in large volume. Stocks of 
these items are very low. 

Labor conditions in this section continue to improve 
and most of the mills have all the common labor that 
they can use. There are but few exceptions to this rule. 

Local demand continues to improve and the volume 
increases steadily, and local building demand shows an 
increase daily. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 3.—Prices continue strong, altho the demand 
is not extra heavy. There is more than sufficient 
business to keep the mills hustling and to keep stock 
from accumulating at the plants. The usual rainy 
weather has hampered the mills during the last month, 
further reducing production. The smaller mills have 
been able to do little and the larger ones have been 
affected this winter more than usual because they were 
unable to get men during the dry season to build 
railroads and get logs ahead in anticipation of the 
rainy season. Labor conditions are improving and 
wages continue good. The manufacturers are opti- 
mistic, as all indications point to a record business for 
this year. 

The Doran-Tompkins Lumber Co. has installed a 
small mill about four miles west of this city on the 
M. C, railroad and will manufacture several million 
feet of pine timber. 

The Piaggo Ship Building Co., which is erecting a 
large circular sawmill at the end of the Blodgett ex- 
tension of the Gulf, Mississippi & Northern Railroad, 
will soon be ready for operation. The concern owns a 
large body of fine pine timber which it will manufac- 
ture into materials for its ship yard and for other 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 3.—An order recently placed for the Industrial 
Canal construction job in this city covered 1,400,000 
feet of the Martinez type interlocking wood sheet- 
piling, to be delivered in 54-foot units. This sheet- 
piling will be driven at the section of the canal where 
the locks are to be established. The order was placed 


“with the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., but will be dis- 


tributed, it is understood, among several southern pine 
mills. 

Frank N. Snell, former general manager of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., visited New Orleans last 
week. Mr. Snell is now at the head of the Frank Snell 
Sawmill Co., of Council, Ga., which has established a 
new plant for the manufacture of cypress. 

The Lucas FE. Moore Stave Co., with offices in New 
Orleans and New York and stave plants at Mobile, Ala., 
Columbus, Miss., and other points, has recently estab- 
lished a keg: factory in New Orleans. The new plant 
when operated at capacity will employ 250 hands. 

T. Hofmann-Olsen, well known local lumber exporter 
and Danish consul at New Orleans, is abroad on a 
business trip which will include visits to his old home 
at Copenhagen and to other continental markets. 

A new Louisiana enterprise is the Calcasieu Sawmill 
Co. (Ine.), which is domiciled at Alexandria, capital- 
ized at $90,000 and chartered to do a general manu- 
facturing and selling business. ‘The officers are J. E. 
Crawford, president; B. F, Lewis, vice president, and 
B. H. Miller, secretary-treasurer. 

A. G. T. Moore, director of the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation’s cut-over land department, and R. M. Rickey, 
the association’s auditor, are both in Washington this 
week attending to association matters. 

Visiting cypress lumbermen from the Louisiana 
belt report that high water in the swamps is 
seriously interfering with their logging operations. 
Not only is logging work slowed down but in some cases 
the crews are very short-handed because the men de- 
cline to work in water waist-deep. In one instance, 
it is reported, local health authorities placed a tem- 
porary “kibosh” on logging some time ago by an anti- 
“flu” regulation prohibiting the crews from working 
with wet feet. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 3.—Southern pine stocks in this territory are 
in very bad condition at almost all the mills, accord- 
ing to information reaching local lumber circles, and 
some items have become extremely scarce. Number 1 
dimension and 12-inch boards are particularly hard 
to locate. With very few exceptions, the mills are out 
of assortments and buyers in the near future are going 
to experience difficulty in having some of their orders 
filled. 

The last few days have witnessed improvement in 
the domestic demand, after a spell of very unfavorable 
weather, which put a damper on building operations 
generally. Within the next few weeks a substantial 


increase in bookings is confidently expected. The 
lumber operators are encouraged with the prospects 
and there is no curtailment in prices reported. The 
advances that were applied right after the release of 
the Government’s prices are holding steady. 

There continues to be a growth of dissatisfaction 
with Government ownership of railroads, due espe- 
cially to the fact that the service is not so good as 
desired. It is felt that private ownership and com- 
petition would mean better service on the roads. 
There is no complaint as to car supply, however. 

W. A. Anderson, president of the Shreveport Lum- 
ber Co., has been chosen secretary of a Young Men’s 
Christian Association movement organized in Shreve- 
port. John W. A. Jeter, parish assessor, is its presi- 
dent. Funds have been raised for temporary quar- 
ters, and plans are being laid for establishing a per- 
manent Y. M. C. A. home. 

The Shreveport lumber fraternity is prominently 
represented in the official family elected by the Bank 
of Commerce of Mansfield, La., which is in a large 
southern pine section. A. J. Peavy and S. G. Sample, 
president and vice-president, respectively, of the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., have been elected directors 
of the bank for the ensuing year. J. C. Rives and R. 
T. Moore, lumber factors, are also on the bank’s 


board. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 3.—-Millmen were beginning to feel very opti- 
mistic last week, as weather conditions looked very 
favorable for several days, but Saturday the rains 
started again, and it now begins to look rather blue 
for early resumption of normal operations. The woods 
are all almost floating and even with dry weather now 
it would take several weeks for logging operations to 
be resumed. Stocks are running low at all mills and 
inability to secure logs is going to cause a great 
scarcity of lumber before very long. 

Inquiries for southern pine are still coming in in 
good volume and manufacturers and wholesalers say 
that their order books are in good condition. Ship- 
ments of course are not as regular as could be hoped 
for, on account of the wet weather. 

Hardwoods have been rather inactive, altho in- 
quiries are coming in strongly. Buyers appear to be 
feeling out, however, and few orders were placed last 
week in this section. Logging and milling operations 
are about at a standstill on account of weather condi- 
tions. The supply of labor seems to be plentiful. 

The Standard Export Lumber Co. is loading the 
steamer Gordonia this week with about two and a 
half million feet of export timbers. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Feb. 3.—As far as the Mobile Shipbuilding Co. is 
concerned, the housing problem has been solved, for 
it will begin at once the erection of the first twenty 
of one hundred homes which it proposes to sell to its 
employees on the building and loan plan. The houses, 
planned to cost $2,500 to $3,500 each, will be situated 
convenient to two car lines and have all such modern 
improvements as sanitary sewerage, electricity, gas 
and water. George D. Brittain, secretary and treas- 
urer, says that the company has found it necessary to 
undertake the work to hold its skilled employees and 
thus protect its own interests. He thinks there is 
need for 1,200 to 1,500 homes in Mobile and says that 
if at the end of a year there has been no building 
movement the company will go on building houses. 

The Gulf Realty Co., capitalized at $100,000, has 
been incorporated for the purpose of building houses, 
the stock being paid for by the interest of the incor- 
porators in sixty-five acres of land near Prichard, a 
growing suburb. The officers are: R. P. Pope, presi- 
dent; Leon Levinsobn, vice president; Aubrey Boyles, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Architects think that the housing situation is so 
acute that houses are bound to be built. City Pngi- 
neer Smith says that the work of making habitable 
many old houses in Mobile is now in full swing and 
will aid considerably in a solution of the housing 


problem. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 4.—Improvement in the building situation in 
St. Louis is shown in the report of the building com- 
missioner for January. Permits were issued for ninety- 
seven new buildings at an estimated cost of $382,785, 
and for 255 alterations at an estimated cost of $124,- 
230, making a total of 352 permits for $507,015. In 
January, 1918, only 207 permits were issued for $167,- 
319, which means a gain of $340,696 for the first month 
of 1919. In January, 1917, the value of the improve- 
ments for which permits were issued was $2,286,444 
and in January, 1916, permits were issued for im- 
provements to cost $644,191. 

According to the report of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
the receipts of lumber in St. Louis by rail were 8,313 
cars in January as against 4,774 cars in January of 
last year, representing a gain of 3,539 cars. Shipments 
in January, 1919, were 5,360 cars, as against 3,345 
cars in January, 1918, representing a gain of 2,015 
ears. 

Edward Held has returned from France, where he 
saw service with the 109th Sanitary Train, and has 
resumed his position as traveling salesman for Groner 
& Cowan, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Cc. C. Bowling, of the Bowling Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Mo., was among the visitors in St. Louis last week. 

H. T. Pullen, purchasing agent for the Alexander 
Lumber Co., a line-yard concern of Chicago, was in 
St. Louis last week placing some business. 

E. R. Thomas, son of C. E. Thomas, president of the 
Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., has been relieved from 
active service with the navy and is once again con- 
nected with the lumber concern. 

According to a statement of E. B. Meissner, vice 
president of the St. Louis Car Co., the concern made 
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We have some choice 


10-4 Rock Elm 


"Famous" i 
S 
ameme 10.4 cue Hard Maple 


Our Specialty This is fine stock for 
bending purposes. 


Tell us your need today. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 
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TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
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The Munising Company 
Mill Department, MUNISING, MICH. 











Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 




















Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 




















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth 1 postpaid. 


So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 5954 SEAF 


SHORT LEAF 
NORTHERN 


Soutnern HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 




















Lumber 
Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 


ellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can g:ve prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet,’’ including ‘‘TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








WHITETCER ies | 
‘oak LIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















Charles Reitsch, of Reitsch Bros. Co., retailer of 


Rockford, I1l., was in Chicago on Monday. 


Walter D. Kelley, of Walter D. Kelley & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., was a local lumber trade visitor on Wednesday. 


L. J. Pomeroy, of the Landeck Lumber Co., spent 
most of the week on a sales trip to western I]linois 
and Iowa, 


J. G. Roy, who is in the hardwood lumber business 
at Reform, Ala., was among the out of town lumbermen 
here this week. 


W. B. Smith, sales manager of the Bradford-Kennedy 
Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb., was a local lumber trade 
Visitor last week. 


Frank H. Burnaby, of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., 
returned Wednesday from a two weeks’ visit with his 
family at Phoenix, Ariz. 


Secretary F. F,. Fish, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, is away on a two weeks’ business 
trip to New York and Washington, D. C. 


William Hobart, of the Chehalis Fir Door Co., of 
McCleary, Wash., and his wife were Chicago visitors 
this week, Mrs. Hobart shopping at the State Street 
stores while Mr. Hobart looked after business matters, 


L.. I. Parmenter, of the post, tie and paving block 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., was in Chicago on Monday talking over 


matters with S. EK. Barwick, manager of the local sales 
office of the company. 


Charles W. Myers, representative in local territory 
for the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
was in Grand Rapids, Mich., Tuesday visiting the 
consuming trade in the Furniture City and attending 
the annual of the Michigan dealers. 


George A. Hoene, sales manager of the International 
Lumber Co., and John A. Defaut, sales manager of the 
Lake Independence Lumber Co., after spending 
Wednesday of last week in Detroit went east on a sales 
trip, expecting to remain two weeks. 


Louis Wuichet, who specializes in California white 
and sugar pine and Arizona soft pine, is in California 
visiting the mills and expects to remain away two or 
three weeks longer. He attended the recent meeting 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association at San Francisco, 


R. FF. Duncan, of the Duncan Lumber Co., and IL. B. 
Sutton, of the Twin City Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., were in Chicago Monday on their way to Mem 
phis and other southern points in search of hardwood 
stocks. Northern stocks are short, they reported, and 
they expected to find the same condition in the South. 


The office force of Perley Lowe & Co. picked up their 
bag and baggage this week and marched out of room 
1458 McCormick Building down to room 1068 of the 
same building and established new quarters. This is 
the first removal in several years and Mr. Lowe and 
the others said they hoped it would be the last for 
several more, 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who left 
Chicago several days ago to attend the annual meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Seattle, 
Wash., expects to remain in the West two weeks longer, 
attending other meetings and conferences and visiting 
several cities, 


B. VF. Masters, of Rathburn, Hair & Ridgeway, 
Chicago box manufacturers, returned this week. from 
the South, where he had been visiting the sawmill and 
box plant operation of the company at Willetts, La. 
Hle reported that there had been a lot of rain in the 
South during January and woods and mill operations 
consequently seriously interfered with. 


Frank J. Hathaway, a former member of the local 
lumber fraternity, but now president of the French Bay 
Lumber Co., of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada, came 
back to Chicago this week, just to see if the big city 
was still located on the lake, He reported operations 
of the company, which are new, as moving along satis 
factorily, and expressed himself as confident of a good 
lumber trade in the future, 


Harry DP. Altman, sales representative in Chicago 
territory for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New 
Orleans, La., and Mrs. Altman were summoned to 
Davenport, Iowa, last week on account of the death 
of Mr. Altman’s father, James Altman, who was an 
old resident of Davenport, and who had reached 
the age of 80 years. The funeral was held on Monday 
at Davenport. 


Among the Chicagoans to attend the meeting of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association and tie con 
ference at St. Louis, Mo., last week were A. R. Joyce, 
of the Joyce-Watkins Co.; M. A. Mummert, of the 
Mummert Lumber & Tie Co.; F. de Anguera, of the 
Anguera Lumber & 'Tie Co, ; R. C. Biddle, of the Kirby- 
Tonner Co., and A. C. Mann, purchasing agent of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, 


John C. King, of the John C. King Lumber Co, and 
well known Cleveland (Ohio) wholesaler, was in Chi- 
cago this week looking over the lumber situation. He 
said that while conditions were quiet at Cleveland he 
thought he would improve the hours by learning what 
the Chicago lumber trade members thought of the out 
look. He was not a bit pessimistic, feeling that condi 


tions will improve nicely later on, but admitting slow- 
ness now. 








KE. P. Hoerr, formerly of Aurora, Ill, joined the local 
lumber fraternity this week, entering the commission 
field as the Wood Products Sales Co., which has an 
office at 731 Lumber Exchange Building. Mr. Hoerr 
had several years’ lumber experience previous to be 
coming connected with the Aurora Millwork Co., of 
Aurora, Ill He will do a commission business in 
southern pine and both northern and southern hard 
woods. 


Among lumbermen from the Pacific coast in Chicago 
this week looking over the situation here were A. H. 
Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
‘Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash.; BE. B. Hazen, of Port- 
jand, Ore., of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. and Wind 
River Lumber Co., and J. J. Jennelle, general manager 
of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of Cen- 
tralia, Wash. They reported the fir market shawing 
more strength and lumbermen in the far West fully 
confident of the future. 

The Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co., of Chicago, 
again is sending out to its friends and customers the 
little vest pocket memorandum book labeled ‘Don’t 
Forget” which has heretofore proved to be such a 
handy little pocket reminder. FE. Bartholomew, man 
ager of the company, is anxious that all the customers 
and friends of that company be possessed of these little 
vest pocket books and if any have been overlooked in 
sending them out a request to the company at 15384 
South Western Avenue will bring one by return mail. 


Among local lumber trade members who journeyed to 
Kansas City, Mo., last week to attend the annual of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association were Percy M. 
Gerhart, of the Pacific Lumber Co, of Illinois; W. L. 
Godley, of the Pickering Lumber Co.; N. Hf. Huey, of 
the Oregon Lumber Co,, and Harry Pullen, of the Alex 
ander Lumber Co, They reported on their return that 
the retailers in the territory covered by the South 
western association confidently expect a good spring 
trade, but are still holding aloof from some of their 
buying. 


J. EE. Brantley and Hl. A. Knapp, of the C, A. Good 
year interests, are out scouting in the southern pine 
and redwood territories in which they are respectively 
interested, Mr. Brantley being among mills in the 
South and Mr. Knapp in sunny California. With the 
new mill of the Goodyear Yellow Pine Co, at Picayune, 
Miss., now in operation the company with its two 
southern mills now has a daily output of 500,000 feet, 
Mr. Brantley not only expected to visit the company’s 
own mills but others in the South as well as several 
of the large cities, 


Friends of Shel Buckner, formerly of the Hayden 
Westcott Lumber Co., who expected him home from 
France shortly were disappointed this week when 
word came that he was now with the army of occupa- 
tion in Germany and still having the time of his Ifie. 
Mr. Buckner was one of the Sixth Marines whose fight- 
ing at Chateau Thierry turned the tide in the war and 
their deeds remain imperishable in history. He has 
recovered from wounds received there and now that 
he is with the army of occupation may not be back 
for several months. 


(. KE. Klumb, sales manager of the Finkbine Lumber 
Co., Wiggins, Miss., was in Chicago this week for a 
short time enroute home after having attended the 
annual meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Grand Rapids. Mr. Klumb reports that 
since his visit in the North he is even more optimistic 
as to the outlook for the lumber trade than he was 
before. He does not expect any great big immediate 
demand but believes that within a few weeks the mills 
will begin to feel a pressure of demand for their 
product that will increase rapidly. 


Kdward H, Schafer, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufactur 
ing Co., of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago last week, 
Ile looked over the situation here and then went east. 
He reported a good outlook for business this spring, 
marred only by the arbitrary and unreasonable attitude 
of some of the labor unions, which threaten seriously to 
interfere with production unless more reasonable 
counsels prevail. Common laborers in the far West 
getting $4.60 a day in some of the ship yards, he said, 
were striking for higher pay. 


Malcolm Miller, of the Frampton-Foster Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., stopped in Chicago Monday on his way 
home from St. Louis, Mo., where he attended the con 
vention of the American Wood Preservers’ Association 
and tie contractors’ conference, He reported an inter 
esting convention and the general feeling among those 
present that business is going to be good. Mr. Miller 
was formerly with the Lenox Sawmill Co., of Lenox, 
Ky. The company with which he is now connected 
specializes in railroad and car material and has saw 
mills in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia and 
Ohio. Those in the trade who specialize in railroad 
material are hopeful, he said, that the future months 
would show a big improvement in the industry. 


Krank H,. Campbell, sales agent in Chicago territory 
for the Peavey-Byrnes Lumber Co. and the Peavey- 
Wilson Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., returned this 
week from a ten days’ mill trip in the South. He re 
ports short and broken stocks and the heavy rains in 
January so seriously interfering with log production 
that the mills will not be able to get caught up in a 
normal way until at least thirty days. Most of the 
mills are taking on export orders and the mills of his 
own company are already making delivery to the port 
at Beaumont for export on an order for 1,000,000 
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feet, cubic measure, he said, while some of the mills 
had been asked to bid on an order for 5,000,000 feet of 
riodeals, which is a South American term for 3x9’s 
and up, and taking the same stock from the log as ties. 
The millmen are confident of the future, not worrying 
over any quietness in domestic trade, and feel that it 
will be some time, even if the demand for southern pine 
remains only fairly active, to be able to meet the re- 
quirements of the trade, 





HARDWOOD CONCERN TO MOVE OFFICES 

The announcement is made by the Kraetzer-Cured 
Lumber Co, that within a few days it will close its 
Memphis (Tenn.) office and that the sales office as well 


as general office thereafter will be located in the 
Whittington Building, at Greenwood, Miss. The 


change is made so that the sales end of the company 
will be put in closer touch with the mills at Greenwood 
and Moorhead, Miss., which will enable the company 
to give better care to its growing business thru closer 
cooperation of operating, sales and shipping depart 
ments, resulting in better service to its patrons, 





WILL ENTER WHOLESALE FIELD 


On March 1 the Central West Coal & Lumber Co. 
will enter the wholesale lumber business at Columbus, 
Ohio, with J. M. Andrew as vice president and man 
ager of the company in charge. Offices will be in the 
Brunson Building. Mr. Andrew has had twelve years’ 
experience in the lumber business, getting his start 
with the Saxon Lime & Lumber Co. at Bluefield, 
W. Va., a concern in the wholesale and retail busi 
ness. In 1900 he returned to Chicago, where previ 
ously he had been in the traffic department of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for six years, and became 
sales agent in Ohio for HL. C. Creith & Co., of Co 
lumbus. Later he was captain of the Ohio team of 
five salesmen for the Kraus Bros, Lumber Co., of New 
Orleans, La. In 1918 he became a sales representative 
for the Union Wholesale Lumber Co., of Youngstown, 
Ohio, and later was made manager of its wholesale de 
partment and purchasing‘agent for its retail yards. 
Mr. Andrew knows Ohio conditions thoroly and his 
many trade friends in the Buckeye State wish him 
success in his new connection, 





CHICAGO MAY BE A CITY OF HOMES 

“There Is No Place Like Home.” 

Tho the above old saying is almost as old as Adam, 
Chicago real estate men are just about to wake up 
and start a campaign among Chicago flat or “in-a 
door-bed” apartment dwellers, convincing them that 
now is the appointed time for, them to burn their old 
heirlooms, known as rent receipts, and own homes of 
their own. On next Monday afternoon at the rooms 
of the Chicago Real Estate Board there is to be a 
meeting for that 
member of organization interested in an “Own Your 
Own Home” movement is invited to be present. 

Many months ago the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, gaining the “Own Your Own Home” 
idea from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, started a cam 
paign about the country, and Chicago real estate men 
feel that now is the opportune time to inaugurate such 
a movement in Chicago. A special committee was ap 
pointed by the board a few days ago, consisting of 
Joseph K. Brittain, chairman; William D. Cousin, vice 
chairman; Albert F. Keeney, Arthur (, Kussman, Had 
ward S. Judd, Bartholomew O'Toole and M, FE. Ellin 
wood, to prepare plans for starting such a campaign. 
The committee will also coéperate with the real estate 
committee of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
The real estate men have a dream that some day Chi 
cago may be known as “The City of Homes” instead 
of most its residents being rent payers to landlords 
who own flat buildings. 

The Chicago Real Estate Board in its home owning 
campaign plans to build a model home in Grant Park, 
furnished complete, so that persons parading on Boul. 
Mich. and others will constantly have before them the 
object lesson that they would better spend some of 
their income for new homes, where happiness reigns 
in the family and the kiddies can play about without 
some gruff-toned janitor frequently telling them if 
they can’t “cut out” their hearty laughter to “beat it.” 

That effective work can be done is shown in. the 
action of the Railroad Administration at Washington 
in rescinding its order raising suburban fares. When 
the increase in rates was announced real estate men 
got busy, because the increased rates, if allowed to 
stand, would make the suburbs no longer fertile fields 
for home owning campaigns. 

The fact that residents of suburbs could come to and 
go from Chicago at railroad rates almost as reasonable 
as street car fare has long been a big selling talk for 
real estate men who promote home ownership in the 
suburbs. In almost the twinking of an eye the Rail 
road Administration decided to boost rates, but such a 
howl was forthcoming from suburbanites, real estate 
men and others that the decision from Washington to 
rescind the order was accompanied by what was almost 
an apology for injured feelings. 

The board will also inaugurate a campaign to pro 
mote industrial property in Chicago and will shortly 
publish a book showing fully the advantages of Chi 
cago as an industrial and manufacturing center, 

Eyes of Chicagoans are still centered on the pro 
‘posal for the city to start improvement work, so that 
hundreds of returning soldiers and others may be 
#xiven work and incidentally the city be made more 
beautiful and attractive. The city now has over $14, 
000,000 in bonds waiting to be spent, but decision to go 
ahead with construction work seems to lag. There are 
plenty of needed improvements just waiting for the 
word “go,” but, whether it is politics or otherwise, 
a situation exists that has a look as if some one was 
afraid that returning soldiers would find work. 


very purpose, and any individual or 


CHANGES WITH MILLWORK CONCERN 
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week 
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men this 


and door 
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when 


one of its long-time 
to another industry 


Leaming, who has been manager of the Chicago branch 
of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., of Tacoma, Wash., quit 
Early in the week Mr. 
Ohio, 


that position. 
for Cleveland, 


Leaming left 
where he assumes an executive 





G. A, WILLIAMS, 
New Manager Chicago Branch of Pacific Mutual 
Door Co, 


position with the Cleveland Switchboard Co. Mr. 
Leaming is succeeded by G. A. Williams, of Minne 
apolis, Minn., who was located in Chicago several 
years, part of that time being with the Palmer-Fuller 
Co., a large sash and door institution no longer in 
business. Mr. Williams has had charge of the office 
and warehouse of the company at Minnesota Transfer 
for the last six years, and is well known in Northwest 
millwork circles. 

The company suffered a fire at the Minnesota Trans 


fer early in January when the warehouse was de 
stroyed, and when the new one is completed Mr. 
Williams will have charge of both branches, dividing 


his time between Minneapolis and Chicago. 
cago branch, which is at 3525 South Ashland Avenue, 
will be removed within a few weeks to larger ware 
house quarters at Thirty-seventh and Rockwell streets. 
The new warehouse will give the company double its 
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ERNEST ©. 
Sash 


LEAMING 


Well Door Man Who Enters New 


“ 
Kield 


Known and 


present space. The many friends of Mr. Leaming in 
the retail lumber and sash and door trade will wish 
him stiecess in his new venture. He has 
nected with the sash and door industry so many years 


been con 


that there is scarcely a retail lumber dealer in the 
Mississippi Valley that does not know him and con 
sider him a personal friend. -His friends will also 


be pleased to know that his successor has been one of 
Mr. Leaming’s closest friends over a period of years, 
and wish him Chicago manager for the 
company. 


SUCCESS aS 





TELLS OF WOOD SHIP BUILDING RECORD 


W. J. Haynen, general lumber superintendent of the 
United States Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, who gave up his lumber business two 


years ago in order to devote his entire time to the 
work of helping to provide the country with an ade 
quate merchant marine, was in Chicago this week 
enroute to his home in New Orleans, where he will 
visit with his family and attend the annual meeting of 
the Southern Pine Association, after which he expects 


to make an extensive tour of the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Haynen has severed his connection with the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation but will probably devote some time 
to helping close up loose ends in connection with mak- 
ing settlements with contractors. He was not ready 
to announce his definite plans for the future, but it is 
pretty certain that he soon will be plunged again into 
the activities of the lumber manufacturing business. 
Mr. Haynen speaks in the very highest terms of the 
magnificent record that has been made by the lumber 
industry in connection with the wood ship building 
program of the Government, this being about the only 
industry that has kept ahead of its schedule all the 
time since the ship building program was inaugurated 
with the exception of a few weeks when the deliveries 
were delayed. After these troubles were straightened 
out, however, there has not been a time when the 
ship yards have had to suffer for the lack of timbers. 


The program of the Shipping Board contemplated 
the building of 732 wooden ships. Contracts have been 
or will be canceled for 175 of these, however, leaving 
the net number of wooden ships now in service or to be 
completed for the Emergency Fleet Corporation at 557 
vessels, Of these 26 are of the Daugherty type of 
5,000-ton vessels which have proved to be satisfactory 
in every particular. Contracts recently have been 
canceled also by the Shipping Board for 180 steel ships, 
these being contracts with yards that have not yet 
even begun construction in many cases of the vessels 
for which they had contracted. By the application of 
plain, commonsense, businesslike methods of handling 
the matter Mr. Haynen has succeeded in eliminating 
much of the red tape incident to the settlement of 
claims against the Shipping Board in connection with 
cancelations of contracts and while some of these 
remain unsettled he expects that all of them will 
be taken care of in good shape within the next few 
weeks, Mr. Haynen says the Fleet Corporation now 
has no surplus lumber or timber on hand to be disposed 
of. In his work as lumber superintendent of the Fleet 
Corporation Mr. Tlaynen has rendered a_ splendid 
service both to the industry and to the Government. 





ARE YOU A HOME LOVER? 


Almost anybody, even the perpetual grouch, will ad 
mit that the word “home lover” touches a soft spot in 
any man’s heart. Just ask “Are you a home lover?’ 


and generally the quizzed person will reply, “Yes, 
and ‘there is no place like home.’"’ So it would not 
take much stretch of the imagination to understand 
why a Chicago mail order house would decide to 


camouflage one of its intricate inner workings with 
the appealing title of ‘The Home Lovers’ Association.” 

Within the last few days the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has received inquiries concerning the “game” of the 
Ilome Lovers’ Association in Chicago. A member of 
the editorial staff was sent out into the wilds to run 
to earth the organization with its bewitching name. 


When he got out to 3506 Gage Street, the address 
given as the home of the Home Lovers’ Association, 
nothing to resemble a home was found. There was 


neither a spear of grass nor a bucket of coal about to 
help a person think of home; it was a vacant lot. 
The only thing to suggest a thought of home was the 
cold day, so the search for the home lovers was moved 
quickly to other fields. In the next block a big 4 
story structure, big enough to be a home for almost 
anything, even a mail order house, was sighted and 
inquiry was made there. 


“Are you a home lover?’ was asked of the tele 
phone operator, who seemed to be the only person 
privileged to be stationed on the big first floor. = 


haven't a home, but I'm willing,” she said. 
of home caused her eyes to brighten. 
municative and before she got 
the information that the “boss” 
thing about the home lovers. The boss was told about 
the visitor; the visitor was told to make himself 
“feel at home” and wait. He did. Finally when the 
saw the visitor he rather reluctantly admitted 
that the home of the THlome Lovers’ Association. was 
somewhere about the building, but beyond that he 
told the visitor as politely as he possibly could that 
anything beyond the fact that the Home Lovers’ Asso 
clation was a “house agency” was none of the visitor's 
business. So the visitor wended his way from the 
Hlome Lovers’ Association not knowing much more 
than this: The company, which is in the mail order 
business, employs about sixty persons whose activities 
are directed along the line of merchandising clothes 
by mail on the monthly instalment plan. As the mall 
order business, like any other to be successful, must 
“vet the money,” the company found it necessary to 
get a line on the customers’ credit. Is John Smith, 
farmer, who lives 4 miles out of Podunk, good for a 
brand new suit of clothes, so much down and so much 
a month? ‘That must be known before the brand new 
suit of clothes, which must come out of the profits of 
wheat or corn or hogs grown out in the country, is 
sent from Chicago. Will the country merchant near 
John Smith's town tell the Chicago mail order mer 
chant about John's credit? Will the local banker give 


The talk 
She became com 
thru she vouchsafed 
upstairs knew some 


boss 


that information, if a letter with returned stamped 
envelop is sent him? Not that any real home lover 
knows. So how to solve that very necessary credit 


rating problem about John Smith or the hundreds just 
Jike him, who earn their money at home and send it 


away thru the mails, it is assumed that the Home 
Lovers’ Association was formed, In other words, in 
every community where the company sells clothes by 
mail “on tick,” some person keeps the company in 


Chicago informed about the credit ability of the “home 


folk.” That person is a member of the Home Lovers’ 
Association. See how the organization grows! Just 
what annual stipend the community rating agent 


receives there is no public knowledge. But there is 
one undeniable fact that if he and his neighbors keep 
up the selfish habit of buying everything they eat and 
wear from the mail order houses, in a few years there 
won't be a home in their community worth living tn, 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—-HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fir 
Spruce a 


Cedar 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments ‘ 

















Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 
Factory Plank 











W:IMSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


{ General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 













We Manufacture 


California White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 





Our Lumber is 


Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Plants at Clay Peters Bldg., 


Verdi, Nevada 
Loyalton, California Reno, Nevada 











Flooring, 
FIR" | i [CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Gola Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, memiach Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries, 





IDAHO WALLACE-BALLORD || WESTERN 
PE |g MBE CO. we mak 
609-614 Lumber Ex ‘ang 
All Grades eceaatine Minn, — of 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 














The Cost of Growing Timber 4” -interesting ,cxposition 
Sy R. 8. Kellogg and EB. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
iMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 









ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(Concluced from page 79) 


for the Government 750 freight cars to be used in 
France, the last of which will be sent within the next 
few days, 27,500 ammunition and machine gun carts, 
150 motor shop trains, and 10,000 ammunition boxes. 
- John Christy, who has been traveling in Illinois for 
the South Arkansas Lumber Co., says that retailers 
report that farmers have been rather liberal buyers 
of lumber. 

Arl Dillman, of A. J. & L. B. Dillman, Caruthersville, 
Mo., who was here this week, reports that they have 
cut out their hardwood timber and are closing down 
their mill, They expect to continue in the retail lum- 
ber business. 

Carter, Collins & Jones, a local firm of attorneys, 
have been made counsel for the St, Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange, succeeding Gen. L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Keb. 4.—Labor conditions loom formidably in the 
foreground of the coming business season, as far as 
southwestern cities are concerned, and the future of 
building material prices is a subject under much consid- 
eration. In Kansas City residence construction is 
starting off well, but on the larger jobs contractors 
generally are indisposed to bid on any other than a 
“cost plus” basis. For this reason contracts totaling 
close to $5,000,000, among them four buildings to cost 
a total of $4,400,000, for which permits have been 
issued, have been held up. At the same time investors 
are delaying other building projects, involving several 
million dollars, to see what will develop. What applies 
to Kansas City is said to apply also to other cities in 
the Southwest, to a less degree. 

Charles 8. Keith, president of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., and president of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, discussed the matter before the Real Estate Board 
and business men at a luncheon last Friday, delivering 
there the same address delivered before the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association. L. R. Putman, adver- 
tising manager of the Southern Pine Association, also 
was a speaker. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 3.—The demand has changed slightly for the 
better. There is nothing about buying that indicates 
any urgency on the part of retailers or consumers in 
getting into the market on a very heavy basis, but 
they are now making more active demands for stock. 
Some yards that have been looking for a decided drop 
in quotations will be disappointed. While the build- 
ing situation lags considerably and there is little to 
indicate a normal resumption of building, many have 
determined that it is time for them to consider get 
ting into the market on a more aggressive basis. 

Reports from several mill sections indicate that 
stocks are in strong hands and that notwithstanding 
the dullness in the demand prices may be moderately 
advanced, Wherever advances have been made there 
has been no falling off in business. Therefore many 
manufacturers have concluded that they can get as 
much business on a higher price basis as they can on 
a lower range of quotations. 

Stocks among yards are much below normal, espe- 
clally in hardwood sections where large retail yards 
have been catering to the wants of cabinet makers, 
wagon factories and also to the smaller consumers. 
Larger hardwood buyers are getting into the market 
on a better basis, and an improved inquiry is noted 
from piano and furniture manufacturers, who expect 
a good business later in the year. The box trade is 
quiet. 

In the larger construction lines good business is ex- 
pected to develop. Projects for the building of such 
public improvements as schools, in the outlying dis- 
tricts of New York, are reported, which in the aggregate 
show up well, Considering the urgent demand for 
school houses in New York City, it is believed that 
much may be counted upon from this source. There 
is also an urgent demand for warehouses and improve- 
ments in wharfage facilities. 

There is more or less uncertainty in the ship build- 
ing trade, altho most yards are counting on a very 
active season. New contracts have been placed which 
will keep some of the smaller yards running for some 
time, but among the larger yards there are adjust- 
ments to be made before they can run their plants to 
full capacity. Railroads are again slowly getting 
into the market. The requirements for new and re- 
pair work are large and it is believed that the coming 
few months will see much activity in railroad buying. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 3.—Many wholesalers report that the business 
booked in January compared favorably with other 
years, but retailers claim that business is very dull. 
Most of them, however, expect good businegs soon, 
and they are apparently buying for stock, as an analy- 
sis of orders received by a number of the larger whole- 
sale concerns shows averages of from 50 to 90 percent 
from yards, when ordinarily the industrials are the 
biggest buyers. Few report doing much with the 
larger consumers, but the volume of business done is 
considerable. 

All the hardwoods are in fairly good demand, and 
with the exception of occasional offerings of small 
amounts for immediate cash the market is firm and 
has a tendency upward. Oak, poplar, ash, bass, gum 
and cherry are in best demand. Spruce is the only 
wood offered that is off in price. White pine is scarce 
and strong, with a rise in some prices. Hemlock sells 
in better volume to the yards than for some time and 
prices are rising. Cypress stocks show considerable 
available, but the demand is strong enough to keep 
prices up. Southern and North Carolina pine are de- 
cidedly strong and the general impression is that 
prices are going up. A buyer recently complained 
that he could get quotations on all kinds of lumber 





covering deliveries during the next six months except 
on North Carolina, and nobody would quote on that 
except for immediate business. Timbers, building sizeg 
and roofers, hold steady and most wholesalers have 
advanced their prices on box. Lath and shingles sel] 
well, at good prices, the buying being mostly in the 
towns some distance from this city rather than in the 
immediate suburbs. 

Building business in this city came down to a new 
low level during January, while across the river they 
made a good showing. The report of the Bureau of 
Building Inspection for last month here shows that 
333 permits were issued, for 351 operations, the total 
estimated value of which was $634,505. The lowest 
previous record in the last ten years was in 1915, 
when the value was $910,705. The average for Janu- 
ary in the last ten years has been about $1,700,000. 
Three-story dwellings and alterations and repairs 
made up the bulk of the January business. Building 
operations in Camden took a decided jump in 1918 
compared with the previous year, last year’s total be- 
ing $7,727,187, while the total for 1917 was $2,308,477. 
Nearly 2,000 dwellings were included in the 1918 total. 
Contractors and builders in the Camden suburbs are 
preparing for a spring very active in dwelling con- 
struction, as there is a big demand for homes with 
ground for cultivation. 

W. J. Haynen, general lumber supervisor of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, has resigned his posi- 
tion, effective Jan. 31, as his work is about completed. 
His successor as head of the lumber department is 
J. K. Fawcett. Mr. Haynen’s associates in the depart- 
ment, most of whom are lumbermen, before he left pre- 
sented him with a fine watch, chain and knife as tokens 
of their esteem. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 5.—Last week the city council of Pittsburgh 
held open sessions to hear complaints from rent payers 
who are either unable to find suitable housing accom- 
modations in the city or are suffering thru the exces- 
sive rents prevailing this year. The result of these 
hearings has been to stir up new interest in the “Own 
Your Home” campaign that the local builders and the 
builders’ supply organizations have undertaken. It 
has been shown that rents this spring in Pittsburgh 
have advanced 10 and as high as 20 percent and 
even with this terrific increase there are not enough 
houses to go around. At the same time tax rates are 
shown to have actually decreased in most of the resi- 
dence wards owing to the unique system of Pittsburgh 
taxation, which allows for a pro rata decrease in all 
buildings each assessment year for deterioration, and 
this decrease has in most cases offset the increased 
assessments on land and new improvements which are 
a result of the war. 

Builders in Pittsburgh have already taken up the 
matter of advertising and of boosting the home build- 
ing campaign. It is believed that within a few weeks 
the time will be ripe for pushing the home building 
projects with all possible vigor. Only a single serious 
obstacle appears now and that is the attitude of the 
building trades that are holding a tight rein on all 
wage rates, for carpenters this year demand $1 an 
hour, which frightens small investors. 

General industrial activity has improved slightly. 
It has been confined to the lighter finished steel prod- 
ucts and the building lines. The structural shops are 
picking up, due to the amount of bridge building that 
is being undertaken. The coal industry lags, but both 
producers and consumers see ahead an improved out- 
look. The coal trade is not standing still on new de- 
velopments and the building of new mine towns con- 
tinues. This with the demand for mine timbers has 
been encouraging. 

Mr. Ricks, of the Ricks-McCreight Lumber Co., is in 
the Northwest on business. A. J. Diebold, of the 
Forest Lumber Co., is in the far West on a business 
trip. He is accompanied by his brother, F, X. Diebold, 
of the Philadelphia office of the company. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Feb. 4.—The supply of cars has been plentiful for the 
greater part of the winter and shippers are confident 
that there will be little cause for apprehension over 
rail tonnage in the near future. The open winter has 
been a prominent factor in providing plenty of cars 
and shipments have been made with unusual dispatch. 
Decreasing demand for various lumber items since the 
armistice was signed has contributed to the release 
of many cars for use. 

A report that Hamilton Large had resigned his posi- 
tion as manager of Smith, Fassett & Co. to engage in 
business with his brother under the name of Large 
Bros. in Buffalo, N. Y., was denied at the company’s 
office today. 

Raymond Jones, manager of the R. T. Jones Lum- 
ber Co.’s box shook and planing mill, has gone to At- 
lantic City, N. J., to recuperate after an illness with 


influenza. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb, 4.—The January report of the building in- 
spector shows that the declared value of new buildings 
is $114,058. This means a material gain over last 
month and the increase is taken to indicate the begin 
ning of a revival in construction work. To the amount 
is to be added $75,320 for 49 additions and $86,800 
for 434 alterations, which brings the grand total close 
to $300,000. 

L. H. Gwaltney, of the Baltimore Box & Shook Co. 
and secretary and treasurer of the Lumber Exchange, 
is ill at his home, having since last Tuesday suffered 
from an attack of hiccoughs, which the physicians are 
unable to stop and which is proving a great drain upon 
his vitality. 

John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., is taking a 
prominent part in the campaign which has been started 
here to swell the fund for the relief of the Armenians, 
the Syrians and other peoples in the Near East. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 3.—Logging conditions continue extremely bad 
owing to the lack of snow and mild weather. The 
ice is only about two inches thick in swamps, lakes 
and rivers are open, and cutting and hauling timber 
have been done with the greatest difficulty. 

J. H. Carroll, representing the Minnesota-Western 
Lumber Co., of Bellingham, Wash., with headquarters 
at Fargo, N. D., was down last week looking over this 
market. 

c. A. Dean, president of the Sound Lumber Co., 
Seattle, was in Minneapolis last week conferring with 
H. H. Collins, who represents the Sound company in 
this market. He went from here to the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association convention at Kansas City, 
accompanied by Charles W. Johnson. 

The annual report of M. J. Thornton, surveyor 
general of logs and lumber for the Minneapolis district, 
to the governor of Minnesota shows a cut of 213,208,- 
294 feet of lumber and 47,765,000 lath last year in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. The main items are 87,246,- 
903 feet at Bemidji, 38,510,730 at Minneapolis, 33,369,- 
241 at Cass Lake, 30,000,000 at Little Falls. The re- 
port shows 49,006,700 feet of logs carried over to the 
next season, of which 27,000,000 are at Bemidji and 
14,300,000 at and above Minneapolis. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 3.—The change to colder weather and the 
recent liberal snowfalls over wide areas have helped 
materially in enabling work in the woods to be pushed 
along. A better demand for woodsmen has developed 
as a result. The labor situation is reported to be 
fairly satisfactory, most of the camps having sufficient 
men to maintain their camps at the reduced basis of 
production in vogue this season. 

Further inquiry is reported for the various classes 
of lumber, but so far the light business that has 
developed has been for small lots to cover early 
requirements in some quarters. The manager of a 
Duluth company operating a retail yard and a sash 
and door factory and planing mill asserted that he 
regarded the building outlook as promising. One of 
the company’s clients is preparing to start tpon an 
extended campaign in the building of moderate priced 
houses as early in the spring as weather conditions 
will permit. Considerable millwork in connection with 
some good sized jobs is also in sight. Plans for 
several projects are scheduled to go out from architects’ 
offices in this city for figures early in March, and it is 
believed that building operations will make a good 
showing from then on. 

The International Lumber Co. is preparing to oper- 
ate its mill at Spooner, Minn., next summer. F. W. 
Backus, president, and George McLain, managing 
director of the company, spent two days at Spooner last 
week in going over the plant and deciding upon im- 
provements to be made, It is purposed to change the 
heating system so that both the planer and the 
sawmill may be operated by the sawmill boilers. As 
there are estimated to be sufficient logs now in the 
streams for a continuous run the intention is to operate 
the plant both night and day shifts. 

Definite announcement has been made that the 
Northern Lumber Co. will continue in active business 
at Cloquet, Minn. That was decided upon by R. M. 
Weyerhaeuser, who is in active charge of both the 
Cloquet and Northern lumber companies. The North- 
ern will not rebuild its mill at Cloquet, but will 
conduct its manufacturing operations in conjunction 
with the Cloquet Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 4.—Domestic demand and the volume of busi- 
ness in the southern pine trade of east Texas are in- 
creasing daily and the general sentiment in favor of a 
resumption of the building industry seems to have 
taken hold thruout the entire State. Various civic 
organizations are pushing the movement. 

The Associated Industries of Texas, under whose 
auspices the recent readjustment conference was held, 
is making a comprehensive survey in anticipation of 
a great building boom over the entire State. Wholesale 
lumber dealers and hardware jobbers have been asked 
to furnish the organization with information regarding 
their present supplies available for immediate shipment 
and amounts available for future deliveries. Bankers 
are requested to notify the organization whether or not 
new buildings are contemplated, a circular having been 
issued offering coéperation. 

The Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce is receiving 
subscriptions to a $300,000 fund to promote a house- 
building, corporation, the money to be used for the 
building of apartment houses and dwellings. 

Nine well known lumbermen of north Texas have 
formed a lumbermen’s oil company to prospect and 
many others are engaging in the game. The nine are 
C. M. Miller, of the C. M. Miller Lumber Co.; W. Lee 
Moore, Moore & Richold Lumber Co.; V. H. Shepherd, 
Wichita Falls Sash & Door Co.; John H. and C. R. 
Taylor, C. M. Miller Lumber Co., and J. A. Richold, all 
of Wichita Falls; Gaines D. Whitsett, Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co.; F. 8. Davis, Panhandle Commission Co., 
Amarillo, and R. O. Crozier, Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., Fort Worth. . 

Activity in the oil fields of Texas has created a new 
market for southern pine on a large scale, the develop- 
ment going on in a dozen different sections of the State 
and scores of derricks and. other structures being 
erected almost daily. 

Herbert Moss, who has been sales manager at 
Manning for the Carter-Kelley Lumber Co. for many 
years, on Feb. 1 resigned his position, and becomes vice 
President and manager of the Houston Tie & Lumber 
Co., of Houston. Mr. Moss severed with regret his con- 
nections with the company and with George Kelley 
Personally, but it was necessary for him to place his 
children in an educational institution of a better sort 
than can be found in a small sawmill town. The 


Houston Tie & Lumber Co. was started by the late 
George F. Carter, and has been managed until now 
by F. H. Littrell, but as Mr. Littrell has engaged in 
the sawmill business on his own account the position 
was left open. C. G. Elliott succeeded George F. 
Carter as president. The company operates one saw- 
mill producing ties and piling and also wholesales 
lumber and timber. 

E. BE. Hall, who has been assistant sales manager of 
the Carter-Kelley Lumber Co, at Manning since 1917, 
succeeds Mr. Moss as salesmanager. Mr. Hall has 
been in the lumber business since 1908, and knows the 
producing and selling ends of the business thoroly. 

Keltys, the home of the Angelina County Lumber 
Co., has made a splendid record in patriotic activities 


for war purposes. Ernest L. Kurth, general 
manager of the company, was the moving spirit 
in three loan drives and in campaigns for 


war charities. The total population is 733 and 
in the Red Cross Christmas drive 733 member- 
ships were taken—100 percent. The lumber firm in 
the three loan drives bought a total of $120,450 in 
bonds, besides contributing $5,559.40 to war charities. 
It has 175 men employed and furnished 27 to all 
branches of the service. 

S. G. Reed, formerly with the Beaumont Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co., has become vice president and 
general manager of the Universal Shipbuilding Co., 
Houston, to succeed James S. Taylor, whose resignation 
has been accepted. Charges filed by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, for which the company is building 
a number of wooden vessels, are now being considered. 
J. M. Miller, auditor for the Fleet corporation at Beau- 
mont, has been appointed office manager of the Unversal 
at Houston. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 4.—Roofers and shiplap in No. 2 grade are 
moving well. A fair volume of shed stock and long- 
leaf timbers is being placed and shipped. No. 2 di- 
mension is moving slowly and a number of transit cars 
are offered by Chicago and St. Louis wholesalers. Prices 
are satisfactory. There is considerable complaint of 
the quality of the grades that are shipped. The mill- 
men assert that it is impossible to prepare the grades 
in the best shape because of the shortage and inefli- 
ciency of labor. The consumer will not overlook these 
defects, hence the friction between buyer and seller. 
Dealers buy only for present needs and sellers accept 
only a limited amount of business, as no one cares 
to take any chances of loss of profits. 

Among the dealers and wholesalers who are visiting 
this section are W. L. Whittaker, of the Whittaker 
Lumber Co,, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. Kirkpatrick, of the 
Kirkpatrick Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. Daly, 
of the Daly-Allyn Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. 
Trotter, of the Trotter Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio. The 
wholesalers are interested in locating available stocks, 
which they may secure in case business booms later 
on. Considerable residence building is expected. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 3.—The fear that the municipal housing plans 
that are being worked out in connection with the 
Dominion and Ontario appropriations for this purpose 
may meet with obstacles thru speculative increases in 
land values in places where it is intended to build 
houses will be allayed by an announcement made by 
the premier of Ontario, Sir William Hearst, that the 
Government purposes to provide machinery for the 
purchase of land at a reasonable valuation. Simple 
and effective means will be provided for expropriation 
when necessary. The premier reports that the number 
of municipalities that have decided to go into the 
housing scheme and the number of others showing in- 
terest in the proposal make it certain that considerable 
work will be done next summer. 

Canadian railway companies and the Canadian 
National Railways are again bringing up a set of pro- 
posed increased charges and new regulations in connec- 
tion with the stop-off service for dressing in transit. 
It is proposed to increase the charge from 1 to 2 cents 
a hundred pounds and to increase the minimum charge 
from $5 to $8 acar. It is also intended by the railways 
that the bill of lading shall show the number of feet 
and the kind of lumber; that is, spruce, maple, birch 
ete. The lumbermen will hold a meeting next week 
and arrange to make strong representations to the rail- 
way board in opposition to the proposed changes. 

L. B. Beale, formerly lumber commissioner for 
British Columbia in Great Britain and who is well 
known in Toronto, where for several years he acted 
as British Columbia lumber trade commissioner, before 
proceeding to England has been appointed British trade 
commissioner in western Canada. He will have charge 
of the territory from Winnipeg to the Pacific coast. 

E. F. Foster, formerly of Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed manager for the Holt Timber Co. at Bolger 
Bridge, Ont., taking the place of George W. Taylor, 
who has gone to Florida to take charge of other Holt 
interests, 

L. D. Barclay, Toronto manager for the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., Fraser Mills, B. C., has returned 
from a trip to the Pacific coast. He reports a feeling 
of optimism among the British Columbia manufacturers 
who are looking forward to a large export trade in the 
near future. P. J. McCormack, who has been associ 
ated with Mr. Barclay at the Toronto office for the 
last two years, went west with him and remains at 
Fraser Mills as assistant manager. 
during its period of activity. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Feb. 8.—-Business is fair and prices are firm. It is 
likely that the figures showing the cut for this district 
will be available in a few days. It is forecast that 
they will be lower than last year and probably not 
more than 50 percent of normal. 

The Imperial Munitions Board, which is finishing its 
work, has built forty-seven wooden ships in Canada 
during its period of activity. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Fir 
Hemlock and Cedar Products 


— Mills at — 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
Everett, - ashington. 
Shelton, - ashington. 


SPECIALTIES : 


EAGLE BRAND 
B. C. XXXXX 


EAGLE BRAND 
B.C. XXX 


EAGLE BRAND 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
EXTRA *A* 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Shull Lumber 
& Shingle Co. 


909 White Bldg. 
SEATTLE, - WASH. 
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White Pine Specialists of the West 





Oregon { Seiere cad Pet fears fool 
‘attern actory 
white Y Lambe White Turd Stocks 
i ard St " ar 
ai Factory Stocks Pine i 
Factory Stocks 
Cali- Clears and Selects 
fornia Common Boards Idaho Factory Stocks 
White J Dimension White | Selects and Specials 
and Cut Sash and and Yard Stocks 
Sugar Door Stock Mixed 
Pine = — Woods (Lath 
Pattern Lumber 
Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
A. M. YOUNGS, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 
J. W. FAULKNER, 404 Marshall Bhig., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WM. D. MERSHION, 1 Maison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Mixed Cars . 
Ship Timbers and Spars 


U. K. Swift Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
BOX SHOOKS —FIR—-SPRUCE—CEDAR—HEMLOCK 
SOFT CORK WHITE PINE 


SPY SMHS ERVICES 


525-527 Henry Bidg., SEATTLE bal 
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PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 
Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 














Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 

















FARMS AND CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 


Wanted owners of Farms and cut over timber to advertise 
in the For Sale department of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Now is the time to advertise and we would be 
pleased to be of service. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
TH. 
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Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark -— Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 














Consrecton | LMBERS 


Boxing and Crating Lumber 


PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 

“Representative Cal. Homes” 
53 Plans $2500 to $7000. _..60 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. . 
“Little Bungalows” 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000. ...40 cts, 


PECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 
$ get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans FREE 
Money back if mot satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 745 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


+60 cls. 








CALIFORNIA 
‘ 


When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
TANK STOCK 
SILO STOCK 
FINISHED TANKS 
MILL WORK 


FINISH 

SIDING 

THICK CLEAR 
FLITCHES 








% Reprscaaies: 


REDWOOD| 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 2 














ALBION LUMBER. Co. 


THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 


Sales M : aga 
Hebert Bldg., San Francisco Albion, California 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Reform—The Holladay Lumber Co. 
is reported to have gone out of business. 

ARKANSAS. Earl—The Earl Lumber Co. has 
recently been bought by H. C. Ribenack, of Duluth, 
Minn., who will move to Earl. The company will 
be under the active management of W. T.: Chris- 
tian, formerly manager of the Arkmo yard at Lo- 
noke, 

CALIFORNIA. Galt—The 
now the Galt Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Acworth—J. W. 
out to Spragens & Robertson, who will enlarge. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Roseland Mill & Lum- 
ber Co, sold out to the A. T. Stewart Lumber Co. 

Taylor Ridge—The Alexander Lumber Co, is suc- 
ceeded by the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

INDIANA. Bloomington—Jesse H. Fulwider is 
now sole proprietor of the business of the W. A. 
Fulwider Co. and will operate under his own name. 

Dublin—B. L. Woodward & Son are succeeded by 
Woodward-lLaymon. 

Morgantown—The 
has taken over the 
Mitchell. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids 
reported to have gone 

Des Moines—W. A. 
to C. A. Lock. 

Oskaloosa—The 
been sold to the 

Wapello—The 
Murray, Davis & Darnell. 

KANSAS. Burns—The R. G. Kirkwood 
Co. has sold out to the Burns Lumber Co. 

Pittsburg—The Pittsburg Sash & Door Co. 
ported out of business. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—A. Gassinger, furniture 
manufacturer, purchased the factory building for- 
merly occupied by the Steiner Mantel Co. 

MICHIGAN. Clarksville—The Clarksville 
ber & Fuel Co. has sold out to Cool Lewis. 

MINNESOTA. Fisher—The St. Anthony & Da- 
kota Klevator Co. is succeeded in business by the 
Fisher Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI, St. Joseph—The 
Lumber & Supply Co. has 
Grosser Lumber & Coal Co. 

OHIO. Barberton—C. W. Mathie & Son 
sold out to the KE. G. Mathie Lumber Co. 

Portsmouth—-The Reitz Bros. Co., dealer in build- 
ing material and lumber, bought the old River City 
Lumber Co.'s holdings in order to increase storage 
facilities, ete. 

Wellsville-——W. W. Scott, of the Scott Lumber Co. 
of Wheeling, W. Va., purchased the Forbes & Mor- 
row lumber yard. W. A. Wheeler will be in charge. 

OREGON. lLebanon—The Crabtree Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by the Ll. S. Bonney Lumber Co, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Volga—J. L. Hall 
ceeded by the J. L. Hall Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Buckhannon—The H. B. Mor- 
gan & Sons Planing Mill Co. has discontinued busi- 
ness, according to a recent report. 

WISCONSIN. ‘Baraboo-—The interest of George 
Carpenter in the Deppe-Carpenter Lumber & Pro- 
duce Co, has been acquired by Maurice Deppe, son 
of T. R. Deppe, senior member of the concern. The 
name will be changed to Deppe Lumber & Pro- 
duce Co. 

Warren The 
H. B. Gross. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Brockville—The 
ville Lumber Co., whose business has been under 
liquidation, has been sold to F. B. Van Dusen, of 
New York City. Under the new owners, the busi- 
ness has been reorganized and will be carried on 
under the old name. John Caruth will have charge 
of the yard. 

Toronto—The Irvin Lumber Co. (itd.) is the new 
name of the business formerly conducted under the 
name of Gibson, McCormack, Irvin Co, (Ltd.) 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Anniston—Calhoun 
Co., incorporated; capital, $2,500. 

Birmingham—The Kirkpatrick Lumber & Timber 
Co., incorporated, capital, $25,000; manufacturer 
and wholesaler of southern pine and hardwood 
lumber. 

ARKANSAS. Corning—The J. W. 
Co., incorporated, capital, $100,000. 

Marianna—The Miller Lumber Co. 
its capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Martinez—Hart-Wood 
Co., incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Sebring 
Co., incorporated, capital, $25,000 

GEORGIA. Moultrie—Colquitt Cooperage Go., in- 
corporated, capital, $5,000; privilege of increasing to 
$50,000. 

ILLINOIS. 
corporated; 

IOWA. 
incorporated; 


LOUISIANA. 


Shaw Lumber Co. is 


Robinson has sold 


Manufacturing Co. 
business of W. H. 


Graham- 
lumber 
The Harry I. Worth Co, is 
out of business. 
Spurrier & Co. have sold out 
Hyett-Synhorst Lumber Co. has 
Ideal Lumber Co. 

Isett Lumber Co. has been sold to 


Lumber 


is re- 


Lum- 


Warner & 
changed its 


Grosser 
name to 


have 


is suc- 


George Warren Co. has sold out to 


plant of the Brock- 


Construction 


Black Lumber 
has increased 
Lumber 


Sebring Builders’ Supply 


Momence—Farmers’ 
capital, $15,006 
Burlington—Iowa Lumber & Timber Co., 
capital, $25,000. 

Lake Charles—Calcasieu Saw Mill 
Co., incorporated; capital, $90,000. 

Oakdale—White-Grandin Lumber 
rated; capital, $225,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Grossman 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Crystal Springs 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Jackson—Mississippi Planing Mill 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

MISSOURI. Albany—Cousins 
creased capital to $100,000 

St. Louis—United Toy 
rated; capital, $20,000. 


Elevator Co., in- 


Co., incorpo- 


Lumber 


Consumers’ Box 


Co., incorpo- 
Lumber Co, in- 


Manufacturers, incorpo- 


NEW YORK. Bayside—Queensboro Lumber (Co, 
increased capital from $25,000 to $150,000. 

New York—Falcon ‘Trading Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

New York—Hal J. 
rated. 

New York—United States 
incorporated: capital, $100,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Collins Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Goldsboro—Plywood Corporation, 
capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Baltic—Baltic Bending Co., incorporated, 

Cleveland—Edgewater Lumber & Supply Co. in- 
creased capital from $75,000 to $100,000. 

Milford Center—Milford Center Lumber & Supply 
Co. increased capital from $15,000 to $25,000. 

aa -The Prospect Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated, 


OREGON. 


Smith Lumber Co., incorpo- 


Spruce Lumber Co, 


incorporated; 


Corvallis—Oak Creek Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 
Prairie City—Prairie City 
rated; capital, $10,000. 
VERMONT. Brattleboro 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
VIRGINIA. Alexandria—Bladen Lumber & 
Gravel Corporation, incorporated; capital, $500,000, 
H. Harl Henry, president; J. P. Barnes, vice presi- 
dent; C. ‘B. Leet, secretary-treasurer, 
WASHINGTON. Centralia—Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Agency, increasing capital to $40,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Burnsville—Burnsville Rim & 
Spoke Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 
WISCONSIN. Chetek—Haugen Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 
La Crosse—La Crosse Wrecking & Lumber 
increased capital from $10,000 to $50,000. 
Oshkosh—Fuller-Goodman Co., increased 
from $100,000 to $200,000, 
Peshtigo—Peshtigo Building Supply Co., 
rated; capital, $15,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Berkeley—Mitchell McDonald Co. 
(Ltd.), incorporated. 

Tavistock—Tavistock 
porated, 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Greenville—S. S. Oats and S. S&S. 
Stanfield, sawmill men from Autauga County, have 
purchased the Stallings sawmill and will put in 
$6,000 worth of machinery, according to local re- 
ports. 

INDIANA. Garrett-—-The Robert Hixon Lumber 
Co. is making additions and improvements to its 
vards, including a modern office building, new sheds 
with cement foundations, ete. 

KENTUCKY. Manchester—The Columbia-Pan- 
ama Co. will install a plant to manufacture lumber 
and hickory products. 

LOUISIANA. Mansfield—M. C. Trumbull, who 
has been operating a hardwood mill at Womble, 
Ark., is erecting a mill at this place. 

MICHIGAN. Alba—The Dennis Lumber Co., of 
Grand Rapids, has purchased several tracts of land 
near here and will erect a sawmill. 

MONTANA. Bonner—The lumber plant of the 
Anaconda Copper Co., recently burned, will be 
rebuilt immediately. 

OHIO. New Vienna—H. 8. 
a sawmill. 

OREGON. Bend—The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co. is considering the erection of an additional two- 
band mill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—A charter has 
been issued to the Greenbrier & Eastern Railroad 
Co, to build a railroad from Rainelle, Greenbrier 
County, to Richwood, Nicholas County. This will 
be in connection with the Sewell Valley Railway, 
a lumber-hauling road now’ in operation from 
Meadow Creek to Rainelle. 


NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. King City—The 
Co. is opening a branch yard with T. B. 
in charge. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—The C. A, Mauk 
Lumber @o., Toledo, Ohio, is opening an office here. 

GEORGIA. Marietta—M. G. Whitlock, jr., is or- 
ganizing a company to manufacture coffins, caskets, 
etc. 

IDAHO. Ferdinand—P. J. 
lumber and fuel business. 

KENTUCKY. Lebanon—Lancaster, Wallace & 
Neilson will establish a hardwood flooring plant. 
They have bought and will remodel the plant of the 
Lebanon Hardwood Flooring Co. . 

Mayking—The Pine Creek Coal & Lumber Co. 
has organized to operate a sawmill on a_ recent 
timberland purchase near here. 

MARYLAND. SBaltimore-—The South Mill Manu- 
facturing Co. has purchased the property of the 
Keystone Roofing Manufacturing Co, and will es- 
tablish a box factory there, according to report. 
The plant has about 10,000 square feet of floor 
space, 

MICHIGAN. 
will open a branch yard and office at Holt, 
and buildings will be erected at once, 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Moore-Hart Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a planing mill and wholesale 
lumber business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Douglas Lumber Co. 
recently opened an office in the Chemical Building 
and will conduct a wholesale and common cypress 
and hardwood lumber business, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—The Eliza- 
beth City Barrel Co. has organized and will begin 
operations within two months. The company W 
manufacture potato and apple barrels, fruit baskets, 
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etc., and will yp some about 75 people. The stock 
is held by the farmers of the vicinity who will use 
the product. 

OHIO. Plymouth—H. J. Schneider recently be- 
gan a retail lumber business. 

OREGON. Portland—Charles G. Atkinson recent- 
ly began business here. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Camden—Leroy S. David- 
son & Co., wholesale dealers, are opening a retail 
department. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—A. Milch is opening a 
branch of the Higgins Lumber & Export Co., of 
New Orleans, with offices in the V. Weiss Building. 
The company will export lumber from this port. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—A dry kiln at the 
k. A. Parker stave mill was destroyed by fire with 
its entire contents of staves, the loss being esti- 
mated at $35,000 with no insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—The fourth in- 
cendiary lumber yard fire in this city in a brief 
period damaged the Baker Lumber Co. plant to 
the extent of $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—Thayer & Co. 
(Inc.), box manufacturers, suffered a recent loss by 
fire. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Case Lumber Co. has had a re- 
cent fire loss amounting to about $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Wenatchee—On Jan. 30 the We- 
natchee Wood Working mill suffered a loss by fire 


amounting to about $7,500. The building was not 
destroyed but the machinery was badly damaged. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Richwood—The Fenwick Mill 
of the Laurel Manufacturing Co. was totally de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown origin with a loss of 
about $8,000. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


WHITEsBuURG, Ky., Feb. 4.—Lee Stone and others, of 
Lexington, Ky., have closed deals on several thousand 
acres of hardwood timber lands along Pine Creek near 
Mayking, Ky., and have organized the Hay-Stone Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. with a large capital for the early devel- 
opment of the property. Other purchases in this vicin- 
ity are reported as follows: J. W. Day Lumber Co., 
500 —, Rag rich hardwood land on Lott’s Creek, near 
Hazard, Elkhorn Coal Corporation, of Hemphill, 
Ky., a Baad on Yount’s Fork in Letcher County ; Ken- 
tucky River Hardwood Lumber Co., Quicksand, Ky., 
hardwood timber lands in the Big Leatherwood Creek 
section near Cornettsville. A branch of the Louisville 
& Nashville will be extended to the last named property. 


MISSOULA, Mon’., Feb. 1.—-The Polleys Lumber Co. 
has completed a deal for large stands of timber located 
on the Mission Range watershed and will erect logging 
camps and commence operations during the coming 
summer. It is said that 100,000,000 feet of timber is 
involved in the deal. 


CLEVELAND, O10, Feb. 3.——The Youghiogheny & Ohio 
Coal Co. has purchased 700 acres of timber and coal 
lands in Boone County, West Virginia, and is planning 
development. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 30 


The local lumber market still hesitates. While 
most in the trade a few weeks ago thought that 
Feb. 1 would find considerable improvement in the 
lumber business their hopes have not materialized. 
The cause of the continued situation of inactivity 
is uncertainty. Business men in all lines of trade 
have not been able to fathom what business in the 
future is likely to be. It seems to be just dawning 
upon most of them that the problems of reconstrue 
tion loom just as big as the problems of waging 
war successfully and that it will require time for 
business to shapen again normal. Some seemed 
to think that after the war was over all that was 
necessary to restore normal conditions was to touch 
a button and business would restore itself at once. 
However, the more the situation is looked squarely 
in the face the more future business looks like a 
slow but sure recovery process. 

In Chicago, tho there is no surplus of apartments 
for renting purposes, and landlords not only of 
apartment house property but office structures plan 
a healthy boost in rents, it looks as if there is not 
to be any pretentious building program this spring. 
The summer and early fall months may tell a dif 
ferent story, but spring building prospects now 
look slim. The cause is that building investors do 
not want to go on with projects until they know 
that business conditions are stabilized again on a 
peace-time basis. The only noticeable improve 
ment with the different woods is in inquiry. Most 
buyers are feeling out the market but are not ae 
tually placing many orders. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade, 

RECEIPTS-— WEEK ENDED FEB. 1 


Lumber Nhingles 
ese b.6: bare g le Rik eae a 30,315,000 3,279,000 
BOR sipstcaa pth wack evawmericn eds 23,887,000 2,160,000 
PROUD oss kc vecsavas 6,428,000 1,119,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 1 
Lumber Shingles 
_ . MERE CT ECT CC eRe tee 139,525,000 21,142,000 
EE aig ci o.eon & viele ena waa 130,369,000 18,260,000 
Pe ee Tee 9,156,000 7,882,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED FEB, 1 
Lumber Nhingles 
PPT rrreToreri cre er 11,565,000 2,069,000 
i, 17 | SNP ASe A Pardee ap ar ara enya ree 12, 723.000 1,777,000 
I 6. 6i-nie Kons eee 292,000 
GUNN cs ib i660 oe ec cpl. 0. |) i hp gererey 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 1 

Lumber Nhingles 
Be cing 8 We OES CN eee 51,157,000 8,483,000 
WEG peice cere wekecews cae 61,232,000 8,261,000 
De OT rrr 10,075,000 222,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago building depart 
ment for the week ended Feb. 5 were as follows: 


CLASS Vo. Value 
a ee ere 1 $ 700 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000....... i1 30,300 

5,000 and under 10,000....... 7 42,500 

10,000 and under 25,000....... 6 88,800 
25,000 and under 50,000....... 1 30,000 
RS 5.6 ae hh Oe mA 26 § 192,300 
Average valuation for week...... «ares 7,396 
Total previous week............. 28 608,000 


Average valuation previous week.. 





Totals corresponding week 1918. . 16 
Totals Jan. 1 to Feb. 5, 1919..... *115 
Totals corresponding period 1918,. 57 


*Corrected to date. . ; 
Below is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for January, 1918, and January, 1919: 


Permits Frontage ft. Cost 
January, 1919....... oo 3,662 $1,630,350 
January, 1918....... 5S 2.895 3,388,600 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 5..-Tho some improvement is tak- 
ing place, business is not of the rushing variety that 
was forecast a short while ago. The future looks 
good tho and distributers say that patience must 
prevail and the market will improve slowly. Prices 
remain strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 3.—Yard buying has not 
yet approached the seasonal normal. City pros- 
pects are still good, but not much business is 
developing thus early. Industrial demand is fair, 
especially for low grade stock. Supplies in man- 
ufacturers’ hands are somewhat in excess of a 
year ago, but with a light log production this winter 
and prospects for good business ahead there is no 
reason for weakness in the wholesale market and 
prices hold quite steady. Efforts to stimulate the 
building trade are meeting with some success, but 
the impression that building costs are too high is 
hard to overcome. 


New York, Feb. 3.--Stocks continue limited but 
it is generally believed that in a short time a 
marked improvement in the demand will appear. 
Prices have been holding well. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The white pine inquiry 
is slightly improved, and the mild weather permits 
repair work, but there is still a dearth of house 
construction and of manufacturing business. The 
box factories are working along restricted lines as 
compared with several months ago. Nevertheless 
the market is reported firm, with less stock than 
usual offered by Canadian mills, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 4... Some improve- 
ment in buying is reported by wholesalers but the 
market still lacks any inclination toward activity. 
The export as well as the domestic trade is feeling 
around for stock but little business along this line 
is expected until freight rates are lower and other 
conditions are more agreeable for handling stock 
for foreign consumption. Most of the stock sought 
is for building purposes. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 5.—Inquiries came out last 
week in better form than for some time. The ac- 
tual closing of new business, however, has not been 
important. The upper grade stocks appear to be 
in the best position for interesting the consumers. 
Low grade white pine is very dull. The retail 
yards are not taking on more than a very small 
quantity of lumber, being obsessed with the gen- 
eral idea that prices are going to come down. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Feb. 3.—The demand for this stock 
continues inactive and yards are not inclined to 
carry more stock than they find necessary. Con- 
ditions in the spruce market are most unsatisfac- 
tory. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—-Business actually done in 
spruce dimension here is very small. While the 
big mills are still sticking to $48 base for spruce 
dimension, 8-inch and under, there are others that 
quote $46 and even in some few cases $45. Other 
dimension prices obtaining are: 9-inch, $47 to $49, 
10-inch, $48 to $50; 12-inch, $50 to $52. The random 
market continues uncertain, with very slow de- 
mand, and prices somewhat variable and weak of 
tendency. In scantling there are some who see a 
little firmness and others who do not. The wider 
random is very hard to sell just now. Provincial 
mills still hold to firm prices. Prices for random 
current here are: 2x3, 2x4, $34 to $36; 2x8, $38 to 
$40, most business at $39; 2x6; 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x10, 
$44 to $46; 2x12, $44 to $49, very hard to dispose of at 
the lower figure. The board market is not any too 


CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
pens bat mgg Factory and Pattern Stock 
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Sugar and White Pine 
In Factory Grades and Clears 
White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 
For Oil and Water 


Redwood 7 7°"si'tinun 


GET OUR PRICES 


skaatern, | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
a Specialty No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















alifornia White ° 
alifornia Sugar P Ine 


Redwood—Fir—Spruce 


Buyers East of Chicago will receive prompt 
attention to inquiries when addressed to our 


New York Office:—25 Broad Street 


American Trading 
Company sinrnancisco, cat” 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ELIS fe 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














BOX SHOOK—— 
[LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box —— 
Fifteen-hundre Car s 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 








We Offer Special: Stained California 


200,000 ft. 4-4 =e 
100,000 f.6-4 White Pine 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Building SAN FRANCISCO 
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LONG FIR JOISTS“ ...... 


Granite Palle, 


AND BIG TIMBERS Washington 


“ Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 

Aros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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PRODUCTS MARKETED EXCLUSIVELY 


by DOUGLAS FIR LUMBER. 
CO/APANY 
%on Bidg. Fortland Ore. 
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Chas.R.McComnick &¢Co. 


Manufacturers and Wachee of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


: LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 

MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS = 

> Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty EI 
Telecode 

- 910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(26 Miles from Portland, on the Columbla River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


CHAS? R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building 
STS HUSH S TUL LULL LULL LULL LLL AbhLbL LL 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE, 
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Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

















firm. Demand is very slight. Spruce covering 
boards, 5 inches and up, 8 feet up, planed one side, 
sell mostly at $39, tho quoted $38 and $40. Matched 
spruce boards, clipped, are quoted $42.50 to $45. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 5.—Continued improvement is 
shown with posts and the market has every look 
of coming activity. Country dealers will be heavy 
buyers of posts because their farm trade can well 
afford to do post improvement work in the next few 
months. The pole business will likely revive well 
a little later, as rail and industrial lines need poles 
and will likely push pole placement work. Shingle 
distributers look for improved business when build- 
ing once again gets under way. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 3.—There is a fair in- 
quiry for posts and the limited stocks on hand are 
being cut into rapidly by shipments. Owing to 
poor logging conditions the output this winter 
will be much below even the low estimates made at 
the beginning of the season. Supplies for the next 
year are bound to be very limited and posts are 
certain to command a good price as production 
costs have mounted high. There is little pole trade 


to be noted, 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 5.—Generally speaking, hardwood 
distributers say fhat the latter half of January de- 
veloped an improved state over the first half and 
the first few days in February were better 
than any time in January. Judging from that, 
the hardwood trade is on the mend, but it 
is admitted that business recovers slowly. Hard- 
wood consumers for the most part are. still 
uncertain about their future wants and con- 
sequently are buying slowly; they are taking 
on stocks actually needed and are not buy- 
ing ahead. Local hardwood distributers say they 
know of or hear of stories about some softer prices 
being made, but soft prices so far are the exception 
and not the rule. The best way to describe the 
market is that most hardwood consumers are still 
holding off. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 3.—Local demand is 
slack but wholesalers report considerable inquiry 
from outside markets. Automobile manufacturers 
are calling for estimates on large quantities of stock 
such as no one dealer is now able to supply, and 
it looks as tho there will be considerable business 
in that line. Low grade stock for the box trade 
sells readily, but other factory trade is quiet, and 
most of the business done is in shipments to Chi- 
cago and points east of there. 


St. Louls, Mo., Feb. 4.—A particularly bright spot 
in the hadwood market is the demand for cotton- 
wood-inch Nos, 1 and 2 common. This comes from 
manufacturers of boxes for distillers, who must 
have the material now in order to make all ship- 
ments they possibly can before prohibition be- 
comes effective July 1. The ban on the manufac- 
ture of soft drinks by breweries has been ordered 
lifted by the President, and the resulting demand 
for boxes is being felt in the cottonwood market, 
which is very firm. While the box factories are 
doing a good business, they are well stocked. The 
demand from furniture factories and the vehicle 
manufacturers is not up to expectations, 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4.—Wet weather in the 
hardwood district still restricts the output of the 
hardwood mills, which have many old orders on 
hand. The new business, however, is not exten- 
sive, the bulk of the demand being for timber and 
dimension stuff. The railroads continue to buy 
good quantities, and wagon stock is in good demand, 





New York, Feb. 3.—Stocks, especially in hard- 
woods, are much below normal because large retail 
yards have been catering to the wants of wagon 
factories, cabinet makers and small consumers. 
There is a marked improvement in inquiries from 
piano and furniture manufacturers, There are in- 
quiries for oak, birch and maple. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Hardwood inquiry has 
improved at some of the leading wholesale yards 
within the last week. It is believed, however, that 
it may take weeks before trade is reéstablished on 
an active basis, since the leading lines are scarcely 
readjusted to peace conditions and are just begin- 
ning to start out their salesmen. Automobile con- 
cerns express confidence that this is to be a good 
year, 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—Altho there has been a 
little hardwood inquiry noted here, as to actual 
sales some dealers say there is no such thing. 
Trade with the interior finish people is almost nil 
and is far below normal with implement, furniture, 
chair, boat and other manufacturers. Some little 
inquiry has been noted from the piano makers 
and manufacturers of other musical instruments 
but little improvement in sales, if any, is noted. 
The market on the other hand is firm, mills report- 
ing small log cut, small stock, and firm mill prices. 
Prices current, for western and southern stock, are: 
Ash, $82; oak, quartered, $120 to $130; oak, plain, 
$80 to $82; basswood, $76 to $80; birch, red, $78 to 
$80; birch, sap, $67 to $70; maple, $68 to $70. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 3.—While it can not be 
said that the calls upon the hardwood men for 
shipments of lumber have made any important 
gains of late, they continue on a sufficiently liberal 
scale in every division except the export to bring 
the volume of business up to fair proportions. The 
foreign trade continues to lag, as permits from the 


British authorities are not to be obtained. As 
for the domestic business, it keeps up on the whole 
in a gratifying manner with the returns about at 
the levels that have prevailed of late and no in- 
dication so far of the drop that has been predicted 
in some quarters, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 4.—While there is some 
disappointment because of the slow progress to- 
ward normal conditions, it is generally recognized 
as the result of the waiting game being played 
by consumers, and this is particularly applicable 
to the attitude of the contracting builder. Thou- 
sands of construction plans are on the market, but 
for almost two months they have not advanced. 
Not only are builders looking for material to de- 
cline in price, but they expect both common and 
expert labor to be cheaper. They get no encour- 
agement in this stand from the manufacturers or 
distributers of lumber, who recognize that lumber is 
not going to be produced any cheaper for a long 
time, and that there is not enough hardwood mate- 
rial in the possession of the Government to make 
any difference in market conditions in the immedi- 
ate future. Present demand is mainly for the furni- 
ture and vehicle woods, with light buying of agri- 
cultural implement and railroad material. Manu- 
facturers complain of the labor situation at the 
mills and in the woods. They had hoped to have 
had their old forces back by this time after the 
armistice, but they report difficulty in getting the 
men to return to the rough work of producing lum- 
ber, and to be stopping in the cities in the hope of 
finding easier work and larger pay. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 5.—A modest demand for 
lower grades has been started here and there and 
while the aggregate is not large it has been an 
improvement over the prior weeks, and at the 
same time prices generally are firmer. In _ the 
upper grades trading is still very sluggish. The in- 
quiries, however, are more numerous, oak and 
chestnut and some poplar being involved. Hard- 
wood men are talking more optimistically and see 
improvement approaching. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 4.—Demand for inch first and 
seconds is good, as is the demand for switch ties. 
Other grades are quiet. Stocks of inch oak are 
about normal. Manufacturing is light. Prices are 


unchanged. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 5.—Hemlock distributers have as 
a rule about as little to complain about as any one. 
For a generally slow market, their wood is in as 
good a demand as any, and with stocks in the North 
short and the prospects for manufacture being on 
a short basis, due to the lack of logging weather, 
the future demand ought to be easily up to the 
supply. 





New York, Feb. 3.—The business outlook for this 
class of stock is better, but very little building is 
being done. Yards are more willing to stock hem- 
lock than any other grade. Manufacturers do not 
carry as large a supply as formerly. It is gen- 
erally believed that prices will go higher. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The mild weather is caus- 
ing a larger demand for hemlock, which has not 
been reflected in the erection of any large number 
of buildings. Activity in the country trade is ex- 
pected to be good this spring and small yards are 
not carrying any large stocks. Mill offerings are 
not as heavy as usual. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 4.—Demand is 
not showing increase which many dealers were in- 
clined to expect at this time. The disposition of 
buyers seems to be to hold back in anticipation 
of a decrease in prices of both materials and 
labor cost. Numerous inquiries are responsible for 
a strong feeling by dealers that the situation will 
shape itself for an active season of buying early 
in the spring. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—Hemlock dimension, like 
spruce, is in very little demand at present owing 
to the continued lack of building, this being true 
for both house framing and for larger stuff for 
mill construction. Prices remain firm, however, 
owing to the firm quotations from the mills and 
the reports of small supply in first hands. The 
same is largely true of the board market. As 
with spruce, hemlock boards are difficult to sell 
these days, but owing to curtailed supply are 
quoted up high at $38 and $39, for eastern clipped, 
10 to 16 feet selling when they do sell at both 
these figures. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 5.—Less weakness was shown 
last week and in instances the prices mentioned in- 
dicated a stiffer backbone of mills as well as deal- 
ers. The amount of business now going is not 
large but it is believed that no amount of sacri- 
fice would increase this volume for the present and 
hence there is less disposition to try to force any 
business campaign. Revival of building seems a 
little more hopeful than a month ago, for in spite 
of the high costs the conditions of local housing 
are assuming such serious aspect that the civic 
authorities have been forced into taking a hand. 
There is now estimated to be from 12,000 to 15,000 
houses short of needs and rents have gone skyward. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb, 4.—There is little activity 
in hemlock, but prospects are encouraging and 
prices show no tendency to drop. Construction 
work is light and does not indicate much better- 
ment until spring has fully opened. Timbers are 
— in better situation than boards or dimen- 
sion. 
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POPLAR 


Chicago, Feb. 5.—Tho local buying of fir still halts, 
reports from the mills indicate that they have 
plenty of business from other sources and most of 
them are booked at least sixty days ahead. Con- 
ditions are such, that it is almost impossible to 
place with the mills a badly mixed order. The 
market shows strength, say the mills, and most 
pusiness is being done at discount sheet No. 25, 
which is a dollar over discount sheet No. 24. Some 
spruce is being sold locally but red cedar shingles 
are quiet. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 3.—Inquiry for poplar con- 
tinues to be rather more active than had been 
supposed. It began soon after the first of the 
year, and ever since then buyers have been placing 
orders with sufficient freedom to indicate that 
previous to the end of the year the stocks in hand 
had been drawn upon to such ani extent as to 
cause something akin to depletion. The handlers 
of poplar have every reason to be satisfied with 
the volume of business. The stocks at the produc- 
ing points are by no means inordinately large and 
the holdings in the yards also are rather moderate. 
Nothing has occurred so far to encourage a belief 
that the range of the quotations would be marked 
down in the near future. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—The demand for poplar 
continues below normal and of the small order 
variety, tho a regular business is being done all 
the time. Demand for the heavy stuff for crating 
is very slow. A fair business is being done with 
the manufacturers of specialty boxes, telephone, 
electrical and the like. Quotations continue high 
and firm, $98 to $100 for inch. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 4.—Strength of the poplar 
market is a surprise, in view of the considerable 
advances that were established before the first 
of the year and the lull that followed in market 
activities. Light stocks at the mills and reduced 
production are given in explanation of the situation 
while recent improvement in the demand proves 
the correctness with which manufacturers and 
distributers of this- wood interpreted the future. 
Wagon boards and shop grades are fairly active 
and there is a better inquiry for the common grades 
on which prices are stronger that a week ago. 
Siding and dimension are steady, but movement is 
light. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Poplar is rather slow at 
present, but buyers are already placing inquiries. 
When the manufacturing business starts again 
poplar will be in good demand, as the stocks are 
generally small. Many mills are closed, so the 
price schedules show strength. . 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 4..-Demand shows a slight in- 
crease; the high grades are the most sought. 
Stocks are light, with very little going on sticks. 
Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 1.—The indirect effect of 
labor troubles is shown in the delay of many fir 
mills in resuming after the annual shutdown. Ac- 
tual production continues to be more than 34 per- 
cent below normal. The market is strengthening 
gradually on the basis of larger inquiry and the 
fact that stocks are low. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 1.—There is material change 
in market conditions and dealers and manufactur- 
ers report a fair volume of orders. More vessels are 
expected to be available, a fact that holds out hope 
for considerable foreign business. It is believed 
that prices will be firm as soon as buying begins 
to increase. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4.—The steadily strength- 
ening demand for fir which resulted in higher 
prices has been followed by the issue of a new 
discount list, No. 25, which makes a general ad- 
vance of $1. A considerable part of the buying 
of fir thru the winter has been for immediate de- 
mand, but the yards are disposed to lay in stocks 
for the summer. There is an increased demand 
for hemlock, red cedar boards and shiplap as sub- 
stitute materials, prices quoted being attractive. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 5.—The future of the western pine 
market depends in a large measure on what busi- 
ness will accrue to the sash and door institutions. 
If building revives, the millwork people will come 
in the market in their old time style, but it is 
still too early to tell what building will be this 
spring and summer. Indications are that many 
of the millwork concerns have already placed 
healthy orders for stocks, feeling positive that 
building will revive or at least be of proportions 
much larger than last spring, summer or fall. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Feb. 5.—Slowly but surely the redwood 
trade is improving and distributers are more than 
hopeful about activity later on. Prices hold. 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 1.—While redwood manu- 
facturers have comparatively little demand for yard 
stock, some orders are coming in for specials. There 
is no disposition to cut prices. Cost of production 
an not be reduced and stocks are not heavy. There 
is Some export demand for redwood lumber and 
ties. An increased production of redwood doors is 
expected in view of the eastern building outlook. 
There are enough cars for the present volume of 
eastern shipments. 











Goldsboro N. C. Pine 











possesses an individuality that never fails to impress itself on a cus- 
tomer and you can depend on him coming back when he needs more 
—that’s what counts in the building up of a permanent business. 














A trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills, 


Our virgin timber and modern milling in- 
sure you unexcelled service on every order. 


TELECODE USED, 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 














For Sale—High Class Band Mill 


Instead of waiting months for delivery of New Equipment Ma ci 7 
you can save money on this | 


9 F P Pacific Coast 
t. FreESCOCT type of Band Mil 

with full complement of auxiliary and power plant machinery; 

heart Yellow Pine frame; modern in every way. 














Immediate delivery. Price 
on application to 


W.A. Gilchrist 


1406 Union and Planters 
Bank Building, 








Memphis, - Tenn. 














(a = 
Aberdeen-Angus for Cut-over Lands 


Start with the beef breed that has proved its superiority 
at the market artd in the show ring under all climatic 
and food conditions. From southern cut-over lands 
have come record loads of grade Aberdeen-Angus cattle 
to the E. St. Louis market, year after year for the past 
six years. Not only new southern cattle records, but 
new records for all sections have been set by these 
products of registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls on native 
cattle and their first and second crosses. Write for list 
of breeders and literature. 





American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 

















817 A L Exchange Avenue, CHICAGO 
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OXWELD Injector Type 
Welding andCutting Blow- 
pipes are the most efficient and 
economical, regardless of the 
source of your acetylene gas sup- 
ply. Where for portability or 


other reasons compressed acety- 
lene is used from cylinders, Ox- 
weld Injector Type Blowpipes 
utilize far more of the contents 
of the cylinders than will any 
other type of blowpipe. 


Write for Bulletins telling of the 
advantages Oxweld Oxy- Acety- 
lene Apparatus and Supplies in 
the —? of your machinery 
and tools. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
Chicago 


Los Angeles 


World'sLargest Maker of Equipment 
for Oxwelding and Cutting Metals 


1522C 


Go After the 


Farmers’ Trade 


ipvourleceiiy 
for they will 
buy lots of 
lumber this 
ear. Many 
umber dealers 
are installing 


Monarch “s3' Feed Mill 


because they see the opportunity it offers to get close 
to farmers. Encourage them to bring their grain to you 
and take back corn meal, buckwheat, rye, graham flour, 
etc. While you are grinding take ‘em out and show 
them your lumber. Ofttimes they'll take home a little 
jag of it with the grain. 























Write today for catalog. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muney. fx. 











WICKES wacr'tire BOILER 


Long dutch ovens are applied to this boiler to § 
successfully give overloads when burning sawdust 
and hog feed from saw mill. 


Ask for ‘‘Aids in the Selection of Bollers’— 
Sent free 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH., U. 8. A. 
SALES OFFICES: Om 

New York City, 1718 West St. Bide. (Rg BN 


ago, 76 West M 
AA _se 







hica 
Pittsburg, 1218 Empire | Bide, 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bidg. 
Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honers Panama-Pacte GRAND PRIZE 
susnelgneneiiomsas soenemmmenetonet 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. D ac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS {rr Onn ORSINSS, ally tac: 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Feb. 3.—Demand is dull. Mills are 
holding their prices and as the market require- 
ments are small no change is expected until the 
building situation has improved. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 3.—Marked quiet continues 
to prevail in the North Carolina pine trade, with 
many of the consumers either out of the market or 
rather indifferent as to present and future wants. 
Orders are not coming into the box makers in such 
numbers as to cause them to place large contracts 
for rough lumber, while construction work is yet 
to be started on a scale at all commensurate with 
the activities current here under normal conditions. 
The inquiry for stocks is limited, but it is also 
to be said that the mills have no extensive accumu- 
lations of lumber on hand, flooring and some other 
grades especially being very firm at the advances 
that have been made of late. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—North Carolina pine shed 
stocks are practically out of the market, so that 
the manufacturers have been raising their prices. 
Buyers hesitate to pay the advance, but with the 
mills sitting tight there seems to be small chance 
of getting cheaper lumber. The inquiry has im- 
proved recently on account of the open weather. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—Inquiries continue to come 
to the North Carolina dealers here for roofers, tho 
sales have not shown much improvement. North 
Carolina dealers believe they sense a willingness 
on the part of retailers to stock up. Prices con- 
tinue firm. Quotations current are: Rough edge, 
4/4, under 12, $50.50 to $51; roofers, 1x6, $36 to 
$37; 1x8, $37 to $38. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 5.—That southern pine mills are 
still confident about their market is evidenced by. 
some price advances announced locally during the 
last few days. Some of the items advancing are: 
No. 1 boards, $1 to $1.50; B and better flooring, 
$1; % B and better ceiling, 50 cents; No. 2 floor- 
ing, 50 cents. There is still very little buying, but 
the dull news from this neighborhood does not 
seem to affect the disposition among the mill men 
in the least. Southern pine manufacturers never 
were more confident about the future than now, 
judging from what they write to distributers. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—A shortage of production 
at southern pine mills, coupled with some buying 
and the belief that sooner or later there must be 
a big demand for lumber have strengthened the 
market. Some of the larger mills have made fur- 
ther advances, dimension being especially strong. 
The sale of transit cars has been rather slow, 
and wholesalers are not buying many cars to put 
in transit. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4.—The southern pine 
situation is still at a deadlock. The whole matter 
of prices and supply received a thoro airing at the 
Southwestern convention last week. Retailers came 
here believing that there was no warrant for the 
prices asked. The next few weeks will show 
whether they have had that belief explained away. 
Another question is whether the retailers will be 
able to convince their customers whom they have 
been holding off with the promise that prices would 
come down, 





New Orleans, La., Feb. 3.—Shipments, cut and 
orders all indicated a gain for the week in the order 
named, but the bookings still are rated subnormal 
and it can hardly be said that the trade has dropped 
its ‘‘watchful waiting’ policy. While skeptical buy- 
ers wait for a decline, however, the price tendency 
seems to be upward, several items being quoted 
up $1 to $2. Wet weather still interferes with 
production over a large part of the territory. Car 
supply seems in general satisfactory. The export 
movement is gaining, with inquiries going strong 
and intimations that big orders from overseas may 
be placed in the near future. The export trade 
prospect, together with subnormal and broken mill- 
stocks, maintains the market ‘‘morale’’ in marked 
degree. With ocean rates declining and cargo 
spacé easing up a little, foreign shipments show a 
corresponding gain. There is promise of good busi- 
ness from Latin-America as well as from Europe. 


New York, Feb. 3.—Altho demand for southern 
pine has changed slightly for the better, inquiries 
drag and the yards are still holding off. Altho 
prices are strong wholesalers do not expect any 
increase. 





Baltimore, Md., Feb. 3.—There have been no such 
changes in the Georgia pine trade of late as to 
give a decidedly different aspect to the market. 
Calls for Georgia lumber are comparatively few 
and they do not exceed moderate proportions. So 
far the demand from private sources hardly comes 
up to the losses that have resulted from the dis- 
continuance of Government purchases. On the 
other hand, it is to be said that the milis have no 
heavy stocks on hand, and the rate of production 
is held down sufficiently to avoid anything like con- 
gestion. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—Business continues below 
normal, but inquiries are noted. There are dealers 
who report a slight increase in actual trade, but 
as housebuilding has not started up yet, business 
is far from what it should be in partition, flooring 
and ceiling and finish. Nor is there a satisfactory 
eall for heavy stuff for mill construction. The 
market prices, however, are very firm owing to 
the attitude of the mill men, this being especially 
true of partition and flooring. Quotations current 


for 1/4 Arkansas and southern pine are: Partition, 
$43 to $46; flooring, A, $60 to $62; B, $56 to $58; C, 
$48 to $51. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 4.—Wholesalers diag- 
nose the situation as “better and improving 
slowly,”’ the actual distribution being far less in 
volume than the earlier promises from construc- 
tion interests should have developed by this time. 
Representatives of southern mills report little if 
any increase of production and that stocks at mills 
are comparatively low for the season. Yet prices 
are firmly held, speaking as a whole. Fears of 
Government competition in disposing of surplus 
stocks have disappeared and the trade feel amply 
able to take care of everything of marketable 
character when more normal economic conditions 
are established. The export situation shows im- 
provement. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The longleaf market 
holds firm and prices show an upward tendency. 
The local demand is on a small scale, but is a 
little better than a month ago. Buyers are looking 
in vain for a lower market to develop, but if the 
firmness continues will probably begin to put in 
stocks at an early date. The amount of building 
in sight is large, but it is slow in starting. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 5.—While not much new business 
is developing as yet there is a growing belief that 
the present base of prices will hold in spite of pres- 
ent dullness. The high costs of the mill operations 
and the increasing difficulties over labor are taken 
by Pittsburgh lumbermen to mean that any reduc- 
tion of present prices will be at the expense of the 
producers, and curtailment sounds better to him 
than such a loss. More interest has been shown 
in the market and the inquiries indicate a better 
feeling on the whole among the industries and 
even among retailers, but this has not yet developed 
into the ordering status as yet. Stocks in the 
hands of consumers and retail yards are not large 
and some report badly broken lots. 


The following f. 0. b. prtcés prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 
Hat- Kan- 


ties- Aler- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
Miss. La, Mo. 
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Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alex- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
Miss. La, Mo. 
THES”, 34 ORG 3G! 6ckc  etcs ae 
Other lengths... 35.75 33.50 34.25 
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No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 and 16’.... 34.75 30.25 31.25 


Other lengths... 33.50 30.25 31.00 
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Other lengths... 33.50 .... 81.25 
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SE i ews 9 4 eK ores 16.50 hee nace 
MONE. 6:5. i:0-« ie wees 18.25 Sincere 17.50 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
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Be cee re he eta net eeeeu es 28.00 27.50 
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* Prices quoted during the previous week. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 3.—After a featureless 
three weeks and a half, demand picked up a little 
during the closing days of January. The reported 
gain in bookings followed a season of brisk inquiry 
and probably precedes further expansion, tho it is 
predicted in some quarters that the bulk of the buy- 
ing for spring trade will be held off some weeks 
longer, until the spring business outlook takes 
more definite form’ and dealers tire of waiting to 
see whether quotations on other woods are going 
into a “tail-spin.’”” Mixed car orders are very 
largely predominant, and many of them are what 
the trade calls ‘‘drug-store orders’’ because of the 
numerous items included. Prices rule as firm as 
ever, but without reported change for the week. 
Labor supply is improved, car supply is easy, but 
logging operations are hampered by high water 
in the swamps, so that production gains but slowly 
in volume. 


Chicago, Feb. 5.—Distributers say that late in 
January, business was better than in the early 
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SEE SECURITY SILO 
FIXTURES 


AT THE WISCONSIN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S MEETING 
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SIMPLE DOOR CONSTRUCTION 
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DEALER'S SAMPLE DOOR—FITTED 
WITH ACTUAL SIZE HINGES, STEPS, 
LATCHES, ETC. 
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TO GIVE INFORMATION ABOUT THEM AND OUR SILO PROPOSITION 


CHICAGO WAREHOUSE & SILO FIXTURE CO. 


327 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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part and further improvement took place early 
in February. They feel that business will continue 
to improve, but slowly. Prices hold up. 





St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—Altho there is little de- 
mand for cypress in St. Louis, mills report that the 
call for yard stock elsewhere is fairly satisfactory. 
Stocks at mills are depleted, and the market is 
firm, with the prospect of an advance in sight. 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4.—The cypress market 
shows little change in the volume of new business, 
but inquiry is better and indications are that the 
market will widen up considerably in the next few 
weeks. Prices are firmly held on all items. 





New York, Feb. 3.—Cypress prices continue satis- 
factory, but the stocks are small and altho some 
yards are inclined to improve their assortment, 
the buying generally is restricted to current re- 
quirements. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 3.—Nothing has developed 
so far this year to give the cypress trade a more 
active aspect, and the movement is still very nar- 
row. The prospects are to be regarded as good, 
but just now many of the buyers are waiting to 
see what turn events will take and to what ex- 
tent construction work, as the chief outlet for 
cypress, will be taken up. There has been no 
marking down in the quotations; on the contrary, 
the tendency would seem to be toward a higher 
level, at least in some divisions of the trade. Stocks 
in the local yards are not at all large, and con- 
siderable quantities of lumber could be absorbed 
in the process of bringing assortments up to the 
point of insuring a free selection. 
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A Remarkable 


Sales Success {| 


The steady flow of re- 
orders from the large 
number of dealers sell- 
ing ANKORITE STEEL 
DRIVE POSTS—the con- 
tinual addition of new 
dealers—the great total 
volume of ANKORITE 
POSTS sold—all this 
makes up a selling suc- 
cess that is truly re- 
markable. 


Dealers Sell Ankorite 
Posts Because Farm- 
ers Want Them 


Direct to 


DEALER 








The Ankorite Post was 
designed to meet the 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—Cypress trade is just a 
trifle better than it was with factory consumers 
tho for house finish it is as dull as ever. The tone 
of the market is getting firmer all the time and 
prices remain firm. Encouraging inquiries continue 
to be received. Prices current are: ists. and 2ds., 
4/4, $69 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, $72 to $75; 8/4, $85 to $90; 
3-inch, $100 to $110; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $47.50 to $50; 
5/5, 6/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $62 to $65. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Cypress is moving rather 
slowly, but at some of the yards recent sales have 
shown a fair increase. The yards have been having 
some difficulty in getting a renewal of their stocks, 
as the bad weather at the mills has greatly de- 
creased the output. The building outlook shows 
improvement. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 4.—While fair inquiry is 
reported, actual distribution is slow, dispite de- 
pleted stocks at practically all yards. Sudden de- 
velopment of demand by consumers to any thing 
approaching normal could not possibly be met 
until mills were called on. Distributers report in- 
dications of another good season for farm material, 
due to farmers’ determination to hold their crops 
and maintain the high prices already established 
for such products, the yield of which is expected 
to be greater this year than ever before. Barn, 
silo and fencing grades of cypress already, show 
more strength under better inquiry. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Feb. 5.—Red cedar shingles advanced 
in the local market 5 cents over last week, the new 
price being $4.15, Chicago basis, while stars ad- 
vanced 10 cents over last week, the new quotation 
being $3.55. The advance was not due to any sud- 
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farmer’s real need for a labor-saving fence post of long- 


lasting satisfaction. It has the ingenious 


Anchor and other features of superiority 


Crimped 


Patented. The farmer knows merit and he finds it’in 


Ankorite Posts. 


Millions of farmers are reading our ads in the leading Farm 
Magazines. We are daily receiving large numbers of inquiries 


from farmers which we are referring to our dealers. 
that fencing is already under way in many sections. 


Prepare Now for the Greatest Post Season 
Scores’ of, farmers in your locality will want Ankorite Posts this Spring. 
A vast amount of fencing will be done early in the Season. Do you want 
to be the ONLY Ankorite Dealer in your territory? Then act at once, 


Get Our Exclusive Sales Rights Plan 


~*~ | 


This shows 


Prompt 
Shipment 
in Any 
Quantity 


Territory is being taken every day.’ This is the time to prepare for Spring 


business, Write us to-day. 


CALUMET STEEL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1907 


Dept. 10, 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 








- are quoted as high as $5.10. 





den demand here, because that does not exist. Mill 
reports indicate a shortage of cedar logs and an im- 
provement in demand for shingles. White cedars 
remain: Extras, $4.35; standard, $3.60; and sound 
butts, $2.60, Chicago basis. Lath are still inactive, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 3.—Movement of stock 
in transit cars is light and is easily taken care of 
by the trade, which is coming in small lots but to 
such an extent as to amount to fair volume. Prices 
show strength and advance slightly every few 
days, making shingles already bought good prop- 
erty. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 1.—Moving of transits or 
some similar cause has imparted a firmer under- 
tone to red cedar shingles, which have moved up 
a notch under the impulse. Stars for eastern de- 
livery are held at from $2.40 to $2.45, and clears 
at from $2.85 to $2.90; Rite Grade inspected stock, 
extra stars, $2.50; extra clears, from $2.90 to $2.95. 
Production has been somewhat curtailed on account 
of floods. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—The regular weekly 5-cent 
advance in shingles has again been put into effect, 
the market being $2.85 for clears and $2.40 for 
stars, Pacific Coast base. The market seems rea- 
sonably firm and a little business is being placed, 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 4.—The last week has 
seen a great strengthening in the shingle market. 
The quotations range from $2.50 to $2.60 for stars 
and $2.90 to $3 for clears. There is no great supply 
of shingles in the yards and reports from the coast 
mills indicate that the supply not only of finished 
material, but of logs, is small. Sales managers here 
are of the opinion that stars will be ranging round 
$3 in the near future. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 3.—Mill stocks of cypress 
shingles continue on the verge of exhaustion, with 
the mills finding abundant opportunity to oversell 
as far as they like and a good deal of business being 
declined. Call for cypress lath is somewhere be- 
tween “fair’’ and “brisk,’’ with sizable stocks but 
no embarrassing surpluses in manufacturers’ hands. 
Prices are by report unchanged and well held. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—Lath continue to be as 
dull as ever but as wider lath are not too numerous 
some are sticking to $4.50, but there are plenty to 
be had as low as $4.30 altho few if any dealers are 
selling at $4.25 for the 15%-inch as formerly. The 
1%-inch still sell at $3.90 to $4. Retailers con- 
tinue loath to stock up. The shingle market has 
received a few inquiries and the market tone is a 
tinge firmer but business is little better than it 
has been. Some of the dealers quote higher prices 
for the white cedars but good ones are purchasable 
at the old rates. The white cedar extras are rather 
scarce. They go at from $5.10 to $5.25. The 
clears go at from $4.65 to $4.75. Red cedars are 
still in very little demand and the prices for 
Washington and British Columbia shingles are as 
variable as ever. Some of the best of the latter 
Red cedar prices, 
taking the different firms and the different quali- 
ties into consideration, average $5, Clapboards 
continue firm in price because of scarcity tho 
hardly any sales are made, rarely of carload lots 
especially. Quotations are: Four foot extras, $58 
to $60; clears, $56 to $58. Furring continues a most 
dull feature of the market now that the war is 
over; the two-inch sells at $37, sometimes at $36 
it is said. 





Baltimore, Md., Feb. 3.—The market here for 
shingles and lath is about as it has been for some 
time, with activities that call for the use of shingles 
especially held down to decidedly narrow propor- 
tions, and no immediate prospect of a positive ex- 
pansion. For the present quiet prevails and there 
is little call for shingles tho prices are maintained 
at the established level and no concessions are be- 
ing held out. Lath are in somewhat better demand 
with the quotations very steady and the offerings 
by no means on a scale to exert pressure upon the 
price list. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The red cedar shingle 
market is stronger, an advance of 10 cents having 
occurred during the last week, Clears are quoted 
at $4.46. Wholesalers advise that they get word 
from the Pacific Coast that not more than 40 per- 
cent of the mills are in operation, and if the curtail- 
ment continues it is expected that prices may go 
still higher. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 4.—The inquiries for 
shingles and lath have not increased in number 
and the immediate outlook is not spoken of by 
dealers encouragingly, but there is a strain of hope- 
fulness for the more distant future. Stocks in 
warehouses are reported ample to take care of 
whatever early demand may materialize and dis- 
tributers do not seem to doubt their ability to 
get what they may require later from ths mills. 
Prices are unchanged. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—While some inquiry has 
been noted of late in the boxboard market, caus- 
ing dealers much encouragement, sales are very 
slow and hard to make. Demand has not been good 
since the signing of the armistice. However, stocks 
in hands of dealers or first hands are not heavy 
so some dealers are quoting high and firm prices. 
Other dealers on the other hand in an effort to 
stimulate prices are quoting rather weak prices. 
This does not successfully avail’ to induce much 
business as consumers are still pretty well supplied. 
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